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Industry Studying ‘Present State of Credit Market 
Methods to Care -Said to Augur Well for Business| 


For Old Employes 


Number of Firms Now Said) 
To Place Elderly Workers 
In Job Suitable to Their| 
Health and Ability — 


Pension Systems 


Not Entirely Adequate 


| 


Many Workers, Depending on. 


Future Aid, Said to Begin) 
‘Slipping’ at About 45 Years | 

| 
Of Age | 

Industry, in a number of instances, | 
is working out the problem of the | 
older employe by placing him in a| 
position which his experience en- | 
ables him to fill efficiently and with | 
the greatest return both to himself | 
and his employer, according to a 
‘statement just made public by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- | 
ment of Labor. 

Humane and socially minded em- 
ployers usually try to put the older | 
worker at a lighter job as his age in- | 
creases, it was pointed out. One | 
company has a plan involving indi- | 
vidual consideration of each older | 
man to determine his actual capacity, | 
keeping each in the best physical | 
condition possible, and so arranging | 
work that each man is physically 
Rble to use the large experience | 
which he has gained during his pro- | 
ductive years with the company. | 
The statement follows in full text: 

In any discussion of age limits in in- 
dustry, employers are apt to maintain | 
that the industrial value of a worker 
tends to diminish as he grows older, that 
his output is less, that he loses more 
time through illness, and that more risk 
of accident, either to himself or others, | 
is: involved than in the case of a younger | 
man. 

Factors Considered 

They admit that\in certain cases the 
skill and experience he has acquired off- 
set these handicaps, but they deny that 
this is always So, aSserting thet on the 
contrary if new methods are to be intro- 
duced his. long familiarity with the old 
‘ways. may be a real disadvantage. _More- 
over, health experts are beginning to 
hazard the opinion that the strain of try- 
ing to keep up with jobs to which they 
are no longer equal may be at least a 
contributing cause to many of the break- 
downs in middle age, and efficiency ex- 
perts are pointing out that keeping men 
on at jobs for which"they are really not 
qualified is an expensive proposition. 

Nevertheless, employers are reluctagt, 
both as a matter of humanity and of 
policy, to discharge a man_simply be- 
cause he is growing old. This is par- 
ticularly the case where a pension sys- 
tem has been instituted, and ¢he employe 
has looked upon this as a protection for 
his old age. Few industrial pension 
plans, however, permit retirement before 
60, unless the worker is really incapaci- 
tated, and 65 is a more common age, 
with 70 as a not unusual limit. What is 
to be done with the employe who at 
some time after he has reached 45 begins 
to slip, but who will not be eligible for 
retirement on pension for perhaps 20 
years? : : 

The more humane and socially minded 
employers keep such workmen in the 
service, usually trying to put them at 
lighter jobs as they grow older, An in- 
quiry made by the Kentucky Department 
of Labor showed that of 316 industrial 
firms in that State which were ques- 
tioned on the subject, 171, or 54 per cent, 
replied that ‘they made a practice of 
changing older workers to less laboriqus 
and less dangerous positions. But when 
the actual »ractice is examined, varia- 
tions appear. F 

Such an answer may mean simply 
that in a general way the employer ex- 
pects to put the older men at such jobs 
as watchmen, elevator tenders, sweepers, 
and the like, or it may mean that a care- 
fal effort is made to fit each man into 
the position where his own sfeéuliar abil- 
ity may have the fullest scope, and to 
safeguard the health and general ca- 
pacity of middle-aged and older workers, 
so as to postpone as “long as possible 
their period of diminishing efficiency. 

In an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Oct. 15, 1929, a repre- 
pentative of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
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Nations Recognizing 
Argentine Regime 


France, Spain and Others Ac- 
knowledge New Government 


Formal recognition from additional 
countries has been given to the provi- 
sional government in Argentina, accord- 
ing to a cablegram from the American 
Ambassador to that country, Robert W. 
Bliss, made public on Sept. 18 by the 
Department of State. : 

On the previous day the Department 
announced that it had instructed its 
diplomatic representatives in Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia to extend formal rec- 
ognition to the provisional governments | 
in those countries. | 

The cablegram from Ambassador 
Bliss,, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in full text: 

“In addition to countries already re- 
ported, recognition was made yesterday 
by Sweden, Italy, the Vatican, Norway 
and Denmark, and today, France and 


Gpain.” 
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, smaller radio broadcasting stations, 


mercial Borrowers Throu 


LF ederal Reserve Board Says Favorable Terms for Com- 


gh Bankers’ Acceptances 


Should Prove Helpful 


THE favorable terms upon which credit | 
is now available to commercial bor-| 
rowers in the American discount mar- 
ket through the use of bankers ac-| 
ceptances are of special significance with | 
respect to business expansion of the next | 
few months, it was stated orally on be-| 
half of the Federal Reserve Board Sept. | 
18 in connection with the issuance of; 
the September Federal Reserve Bulletin. | 

(The bulletin statement will be found) 
in full text on page 10.) | 

Reference is made in the Bulletin to 
the fact that the volume of dollar ac- 
ceptances outstanding, already relatively 
large, has been increasing in recent 
weeks, and can be expected to continue 
to increase, if the figures for past years 
are a criterion, up to at least the end of 
the calendar year. 

It is not alone in domestic trade that | 
the dollar acceptance is making for credit 
ease and thereby tending to stimulate | 


Communist Menace 
Not Immediate, Says 
Representative Fish 


Facts Should Be Obtained, 
However, for Use of Con-| 
gress, Chairman of In-) 
vestigating Group Says 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—There is 
no immediate communist menace to the 
American Government, but all the facts 
should be obtained so that Congress can) 
deal with the situation intelligently, ac- | 
cording to a recent address by Repre- 
sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
chairman of the House Committee inves- | 





|tigating communistic activities in this) 


country. 

“If we continue to trade with Soviet 
Russia it will be on a legitimate basis, 
free from communist and revolutionary | 
propaganda,” Mr. Fish declared. 

The committee chairman denied that! 
the. communists “brought about the over- 
throw of thé czar’s government and pro- 
moted the cause of liberalism ‘in the 
world.” It. was not until six months 
after the Russian revolution that the 
communists gained control, he asserted, 
and he claimed that with 1,500,000 com- 
munists now in Russia, out of a total} 
population of 150,000,000, “the Soviet 
system rules by sheer terror.” 


Mr. Fish announced that the commit-| 
tee will reconvene on Sept. 26 in New 
York, and then will go to the west 
coast. He spoke through Station WABC 
and affiliated stations of the Columbia! 
Broadcasting System. His address fol-! 
lows in full text: 

The investigation of the activities and 
the propaganda of the communists by 
the Committee appointed by the House} 
of Representatives, consisting of Rep- 
resentatives John E. Nelson (Rep.), of | 
Augusta, Me.; Carl G. Bachmann (Rep.), 
of Wheeling, W. Va.; Edward E. Eslick 
(Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn.; Robert S. 
Hall (Dem.), of Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
myself, as chairman, will reconvene in 
New York on Sept. 26, for two days, and 
then to go to the Pacific coast—to Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and the 
Imperial Valley—returning the way of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ‘ 

In spite of an apparently hostile atti- | 
tude on the part of some of the New| 
York newspapers, the Committee is well 
satisfied with the conduct and result of 
the investigation to date, and proposes 
to make a _ thorough investigation 
paerenet the United States and report 
ack to the House of Representatives 
when it convenes early in December, with 
appropriate recommendations for legis- 
lative action. 

_As I have stated on numerous occa-| 
sions, the purpose of our Committee is| 
to ascertain the facts in regard to the| 
activities and propaganda of the com- 





|partly seasonal, according to the Bul-| 


\Solution Expected as Result) 


business transactions which can be fi- | 
nanced by that method, the Bulletin | 
shows, for since 1928 there has been a 
rapid growth in the employment of bank- 
ers aeceptances drawn in United States | 
currency to finance various products in 
process of distribution abroad. The lower 
rates in New York have been a factor 
of ease in the international credit situa- 
tion, the Board believes, it was stated. 

With discounts for member banks: re- 
maining at a steady figure and with an | 
increase noted in the volume of accept- | 
ance financing being done by the banks, 
there would appear to be some indica- 
tion of an increased volume of trade, it 
was said, even though the indexes of 
production, distribution, employment and 
other usual tests show little improve- | 
ment. 

Reports for the first three weeks of 
August showed little change, the Bul- 
letin states, from the July situation, 
when an especially large decline in pro- 
duction took place. The inactivity which 
has been evident for nearly a year has 
shown itself in production, at factories 
and mines and in agriculture; in em-| 
ployment, in the construction industry, 
and in both domestic and foreign trade. 

The volue of reserve bank credit out- 
standing after having declined toward! 
the end of July to about $950,000,000, 
increased in August, the increase being | 





letin, and partly on account of goid| 
exports. The increased demand for cur- 
rency was of about the same proportions 
as in recent years. Even with the Au-| 
gust increase, the amount in circulation | 
is below the August average for the pre- | 
ceding seven years by some $300,000,000. 

The loss of gold by export had no ef- 
fect on money market conditions in this 
country, according ty the Bulletin, heing 
offset by July currency inflow and by 
August open-market operations. 


Surplus of Teachers 
Presents Big Problem! 





Of National Training Sur-| 
vey, Director Declares 


A solution of the teacher surplus prob- 
lem is expected to result from the find- 
ings of the National Teacher Training 
Survey now being conducted, the Asso- 
ciate Director of the Survey, Dr. Edward 
S. Evenden, stated orally at the Office of 
Education Sept. 18. 

The excess supply of teachers now con- 
stitutes a serious educational problem 
and the;committee has as one of its ob- 
jJectives the investigation of the supply 
par demand of teachers, Dr. Evensen 
said. 

In commenting upon this phase’of the 
work, the Associate Director made public 
the following information: 

There is an oversupply of teachers in 
most States. There are a few States 
with low standards and are without well- 
trained teachers. The whole situation is 
complicated because of a diversity in con- 
ditions involved in the issuance of teach- 
ing certificates. 


Million Now Teaching 


Some States issue permits to persons 
who in fact are not adequately trained. 
A question for investigation by the na- 
tional committee will be to find out what 
number of teachers are adequately pre- 
pared, and the kind of teachers. 

There are at present about 1,000,000 
teachers in the country, and there are 
nearly one half that number in schools 
getting ready to teach. A total of $75.- 
000,000 is spent annually for training 
teachers, and the maintenance of normal 
schools and teachers colleges amounts to 
$250,000,000 annually.~ 

It is hoped that materials gathered by 
the survey will solve the problem of how 
to teach more economically and how to 
get better trained teachers for the same 


munists in the United States, and not to;amount of money. With the improve- 
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‘Some Radio Stations Declared 


Medical Fakers 


inion ithasbenbpebint desks 
Barred From Reputable Press, They Now Sell Their | 


Spurious ‘Remedies’ by 


State of New York: 


NV ANY medical fakers are “crying 

their spurious wares” through the 
the Commissioner of Health of the | 
City New York, Dr. Shirley W. | 
Wynne, charged in a radio address on 
Sept. 17 under the auspices of the 
State Department of Health. 

Faddists and others who have been 
barred from advertising in reputable 
magazines and newspapers have 
found a new medium in radio, ‘ar- 
ticularly in the smaller stations, de- 
clared Dr. Wynne, and he said that 
many such broadcasters who repre- 
sented themselves as physicians were 
found fraudulent. 

Particular warning was given 
against purveyors of the so-called 
“shotgun pills,” alleged to contain 
“an herb for each symptom.” 

The address follows in full text: 

The radio is now one o: the most 
useful means of spreading honest, 
ractical public health counsel. We | 
found that WGY and other out- 


| lie good. 


| represented themselves over the radio 


| ical matters, were not licensed physi- 


Air, New York’s Health 


Commissioner Asserts 


New York, Sept. 18.. 


standing broadcasting stations, are al- 
ways willing to cooperate for the pub- 


But, unfortunately, the radio can be 
a two-edged sword—as useful to | 
quacks and commercial healers as to 
legitimate medical men and organiza- 
tions. While reputable persons have 
broadcast health talks under the aus- 
pices of State and city departments 
of health and given helpful and honest | 
advice over large stations, many char- 
latans, fake doctors and peddlers of 
strange machines have used the | 
smaller, unsupervised : tations as plat- 
forms from which to cry their spu- 
rious wares, 


We found that many individuals who 


as physicians, and gave advice on med- | 





cians at all. Self-dosing with numer- 
ous quack medicines for a variety of 
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| Act,” said the Chicage Representat 


|these same people were 
‘Congress to give them even higher rates 


Mr. Legge Urges 


Combined Farms 


Tells Mortgage Bankers Bad 
Risks May Thus Be 
Eliminated 


DETROIT, Mich., Sept. 18.—Consoli- 

dation of unprofitable wheat farms 
into larger units was advocated in an 
address on Sept. 18 by Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, before the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of Amz:rica, holding its 
annual convention in Detroit. (The ad- 
dress will be found in full text on 
page 3.) 

Pointing out that studies by all the 
agricultural colleges in the wheat- 
growing areas “indicate that the time 
has passed when wheat can be grown 
paren’ on small acreages,” Mr. | 

egge continued, “this, in our estima- 


. tion, means a readjustment in the size 


of the farm unit where wheat is de- 
pended upon as a cash crop.” 

“Each individual company repre- 
sented here,” said Mr. Legge, “prob- 
ably has cases where they have an 
unsatisfactory loan on an 80 or 160- 
acre tract, where an analysis of the 
subject would indicate the loan on the 
present basis of operation is likely 
to continue pnpaid, but by consolidat- 
ing two or more of these tracts in one 
unit, which would in most cases prob- 
ably involve refinancing of the larger 
unit, vou could, in our judgment bring 
about a situation where the borrower 
was in position to operate success- 
fully. 

“In other words, make one borrower 
a geod credit risk where you now have 
two or three bad ones. 

“A somewhat comparable situation 
exists in cotton, although in that com- 
modity perhaps the question of im- 
proving the quality will do quite as 
much in putting the industry on a 
sound basis as any improvement in 
production practices.” 


Work on Waterways 
To Be Rushed While 
Unemployment Lasts 


Secretary Hurley, Returning) 


From Inspection of River) 
Projects, Says Speeding 
Up Policy Will Continue ‘ 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, returned to Washington late Sept. 
17 after a trip of several thousand miles 
in the Mississippi River area on a sur- 
vey of flood control and waterway proj- 
ects including rivers and harbors works 
and inland’ waterway programs. 

Delayed a few days by the Congress 
of the Federation Interallies des Anciens 
Combattants, Secretary Hurley plans on 
the earliest possible date to undertake 
the preparation of a complete report to 
President Hoover on the results of the 
suryey, in collaboration with the Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen, Lytle Brown. 

The Secretary stated orally that pend- 
ing the preparation of this report he 
will make no statement on the subject. 

Speeding Up to Continue 


Mr. Hurley said that the speeding-up 
of the expenditure of the current ap- 
propriations of $35,000,000 for flood 
control, will continue in those districts 
where the unemployment situation is 
most serious inthe interest of aiding 
local people who are out of work. The 
work will return to the normal rate as 
the unemployment situation is relieved. 

Orders have. been issued to the Illinois 
River engineers in charge of water di- 
version to relieve drought conditions to 
halt the diversion when conditions have 
been remedied by rain without further 
word from Washington. 

The Secretary, commenting on the 
flood control and waterway work in the 
Mississippi Valley, said that generally 
speaking. the principal question is the 
amount of money supplied by Congress. 

Since leaving Washington nearly three 
weeks ago, Secretary Hurley has cov- 
ered some 1,500 miles by river steam- 
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Americans Blamed 
For Tariff Criticism 


| 
| 
| 


President Told Foreigners Are} 
Not Resentful Over Law 


American business men abroad are to} 
blame for the agitation against the 
Tariff Act of 1930, President Hoover was 
told Sept. 18 by Representative Chind- 
blom (Rep.), of Chicago, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House which framed the law. Mr. 
Childblom has just returned from a trip 
to Europe. 

“I told the President I was disgusted | 
with the way American business men 
abroad are denouncing’ the new Tagitt 

ve 


“The foreigners are not criticizing the 
law; they realize it is a purely domestic 
matter and have their own tariff protec- 
tion. It is our, own people.” 


Representatives of American importers | ‘ 


in Europe are responsible for most of 
the criticism, he said. 
“American business men 
shouldn’t indulge in this criticism,” 
declared Representative Chindblom. 
“When we were writing the Tariff Act 
importuning 


abroad 


than those contained in the 
Smoot Act. 

“There was never a time when there 
was keener competition than there is to- 
day for foreign trade. The tariff pro- 


tection of the interests of the United 


Hawley- | 
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Navy Plans Study | 
Of Monoxide Gas 
As Aviation Peril 


Theory That Engine Exhaust 
May Have Caused Deaths 
Of Ocean Fliers Said to! 
Warrant Inquiry 


Bureau of Standards 
Tells of-Possibilities 
Rear Admiral Moffett Says| 
Naval Pilots Are Protected | 


From, Cockpit Fumes by| 
Special Plane Design 








| 
| 
The theory that aviators who dis- | 
appeared while attempting to fly Across | 
the Atlantic died as either the direct or) 
indirect result of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing has stimulated interest of the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, in research and at 
vestigation to determine the degree of 
hazards from this source, it was stated 
orally Sept. 18 at the Bureau. | 


Coupled: with the report that less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of carbon monoxide | 
was found in the blood of Capt. Arthur | 
C. Page, Marine Corps pilot, who 
crashed to death at the Chicago Na- 
tional Air Races this year, this theory 
demands investigation, although no pre- 
vious instances provide substantiation, 
Lieut. Comdr. Joel J. White, aviation 
flight surgeon, declared. 

The belief that. trans-Atlantic fliers 
were overcome by cockpit gasses was 
advanced by Harold Bromley, Canadian 
aviator, who recently turned back on an 
attempted flight. from Japan to the 
United States. Lieut. Comdr. White said 
that this opinion may or “may not be 
justified, but that the question raised 
by Lieut. Bromley is important enough 
to demand further investigation. 

Navy Plans Research 

Tentative plans already are being 
made, as the result of Capt. Page’s death 
and Lt. Bromley’s statement, the flight 
surgeon said, to conduct research on be- 
half of, naval aviation into the matter. 
The exact method of procedure has not 
been determined, he added, but jt is pos-| 
sible .that wind «tunnel tests will be 
conducted. 

Carbon monoxide gas might easily af- 
fect airplane pilots, the automotive re- 
search division of the Bureau of Stand-! 
ards stated, but no investigations have 
been ¢arried on by this agency. The} 
factethat carbon monoxide occasionally | 
seeps into the closed bodies of automo- 
biles indicates that such an occurrence 
in airplane cockpits is not impossible, 
the Bureau éxlained. 

“It was found when we tried to run 
tests of air-cooled engines in the labora- | 
tories,” the automotive research di- 
vision said, “that we had to watch our 
step to see that we didn’t get dangerous 
percéntages of carbon monoxide gas 
around. It is quite obvious that cockpit 
gasses usually contain some carbon mo- 
noxide and it doesn’t take very much to 
cause serious effects.” 


Carbon monoxide doesyhot occur as a 
serious hazard to the safety of pilots in 
naval aviation, it was stated by the! 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett. He} 
pointed out that the Navy planes are| 
equipped with “collector rings,” de- 
signed to collect and lead away the 
gasses, 

Cockpit fumes are dangerous, Lieut. | 
Comdr. White said, and always in de-| 
signing new planes effort is made to| 
check the ventilation 6f cockpits and} 
cabins to insure freedom from serious | 
gasses. Ordinarily the gasses are car-| 
ried away in the slip-stream of the plane, | 
he remarked, but occasionally certain 
factors cause them to seep into or eddy| 
about the cockpit. 

Open cockpit planes, except when so 
highly streamlined that most of the 
pilot’s head is enclosed, are not par 
ticularly threatened in this way, the | 
flight surgeon added, since the face of | 
the aviator normally is exposed to fresh | 
air. { 

There never has been a case in naval | 


| 
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{that Mrs. 


| senate 


ae 


close scrutiny of 


ef 2—uS 
VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 
its publié serv- 


ants, and a fair and reasonable 


estimat 
fulness. 
President of the United States, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Expenses Listed 
By Rival Groups | 


Organizations for and Against 
Prohibition File 
Reports 


IGURES filed with the Clerk of the 

House of Representtaives, William 
Tyler Page, in accordance with the 
terms of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925, disclose that organ- 
izations operating in support of the 
national prohibition law have  ex- 
pended, since Jan. 1, 1930, a total of 
$9,622.11, while expenditures of organ- 
izations against national prohibition 
have totaled in the same period $425,- 
370.37, according to information made 
available at the office of the Clerk 
Sept. 18. 

Collections of the two classes of 
organizations during the same period 
have totaled $11,621.75 and $363,188.38, 
respectively, it was shown. 

Further information made available 
at the office follows: 

Details of receipts and expenditures 
of organizations in support of pro- 
hibition are as follows: 

Anti-Saloon League of West Vir- 
ginia,. balance on hand as of Mar. 1, 
$167.39, with no expenditures reported. 

Anti-Saloon League of Indiana, as 
of Mar. 1, receipts, $82.50, with no 
expenditures reported. 

Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey, 
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Adjournment Taken 


In Investigation of 


Campaign Expenses. 


Members of Senate Commit- 
tee Deny Responsibility 
For Tampering With Mrs. 
McCormick’s Telephon 


. 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—Inquiry by the Sen- 
ate Campaign Investigating Committee 
into expenditures made during the April 
primary campaign in Illinois adjourned 
Sept. 18 until after the November elec- 
tions, . 

The chairman, Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of Nerth Dakota, expressed the opinion 
that {hure wauld be no further open hear- 
ings in Illinois unless new. developments 
made them necessary. The Committee 
Chairman expected to go to Lincoln, 
Nebr., next week at the request of Sen- 
ator George W. Norris to investigate Mr. 
Norris’ own campaign. 

Miss Margaret Christiansen, stenogra- 
pher for Miss Naomi McAllister, . presi- 
dent of the Civic League, was the first 
witness Sept. 18. She said the Civic 
League had worked for Mrs. McCormick. 
Miss McAllister previously had testified 
McCormick had loaned her 
organization $3,000 and had given $2,000 
to help defray expenses of a governor’s 
ball which the league sponsored but can- 
celled when Governor Louis L. Emmerson 
was unable to attend. 


Lavish Expense Denied 


Miss Christiansen said that she was 
paid $25 out of $60 promised her and had 
been unable to collect the balance. 

Several witnesses, including Mrs. 
Claire Edwards, of Waukegan; Christian 
Paschen, building commissioner of Chi- 
cago, and Allen F. Moore, former cam- 
paign manager for Col. Frank L. Smith, 
were excused. Oscar Laraway, McCor- 
mick primary campaign manager at 
Joliet, Ill, said he had spent $3.15 in 
addition to the $3,400 Mrs. McCormick 
previously had accounted for to the Com- 
mittee as Will County expenditure. 

“The Committee has been told that 
there was lavish use of money in your 
county,” Senator Nye said. 

“IT have heard those rumors,” the wit- 
ness replied. “I have heard that a com- 
mittee agent was investigating my ex- 
pensés there. There was no more money 
spent than the amount accounted for. 
A spirited contest: was on for the State 
between Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O’Neill and Richard J. Barr and a lot 
of money was spent, but it had no re- 
lation. to the McCormick campaign.” 


Charles H. Green, of Freeport, told of | 


spending $10 for Mrs. McCormick’s cam- 
paign, and Michael Walsh, of Harvard, 
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Women’s Minimum Wage Rate 
Declared Below Cost of Living 


Enforcement of Lawa Relating te Workers’ Pay Said by 
Labor Department Bureau to Promise Doubtful 
Benefits in Future 


ITH exceptions in California and 
the District of Columbia, experi- 
ence shows that minimum wage rates , 
for women, as prescribed by law, have | 
not equaled the cost of living ‘as offi- | 
cially ascertained, according to an oral | 
statement on Sept. 18 by the Director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the. De- 
partment of Labor, Miss Mary An- 
derson, 

The enforcement of these laws in 
the United States, after a trial of 18 
years, has achieved results of an in- 
determinate character, and the laws as 
they are now enforced, with several 
exceptions, will be productive of doubt- 
ful benefits in the future, Miss An- 
derson declared. 

Further information was given by 





Miss Anderson as follows: 

In purpose, minimum wage laws 
aim primarily to elevate the lowest- 
paid group to the statutory level rather 
than to raise them throughout the 
general wage groups. Because of nu- 
merous factors operating ‘in the com- 


plex economic system to bring about 
changes in salaries, it is difficult to 
ascertain precisely what contribution 
laws of this nature have made. Out- 
standing obstructions to and weak- 
nesses in the administration of min- 
imum wage laws at present! hold little 
promise in the future. 

Although the advantages of the laws 
are Open to question in so far as they 
are helpful to the worker, their pur- 
pose may be fulfilled in the future 
hrough the pressure of an enlightened 
public opinion. 

Massachusetts initiated minimum- 
wage legislation for women and minors 
in 1912 after a special investigation, 
and thereafter eight States, California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin, enacted similar statutes. 

By 1923, only six other States, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dokata, and Texas, and 
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Distinct Change 


In Diet Is Shown’ ; 


Ke 
ay 


In Last 20 Years : 


Difference Said to Be Re- 
flected Chiefly in Types of © 


Food Rather Than Total 
Amount Per Capita | 


Protein Demand om 
Is Greater Today 


Sedentary Habits, Apartment 


Life, and Use of Machinery - 


Are Listed Among Many 
Causes for Variance 


A variety of causes have combined 
to effect distinct changes in the diet 
of the American people in the last 20 
years, O. E. Baker, of the Division 
of Land Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, stated orally Sept. 18. 

While the diet of the people has 
changed, Mr. Baker said, there prob- 


ably has been only a slight decreasé © 


in the amount of calories of food 
taken per capita. The change has 
been in the types of food rather than 
in total amount of food value. ! 
The sedentary habits of the popu- 
lation, apartment house life, the use 
of machinery instead of human la- 
bor, possibly even the feminine fad 
of slenderness, as well as the devel- 
opment of new varieties of vegeta- 
bles and of new methods of trans- 
porting them, are among the factors 
which have affected diet, Mr. Baken 
said. ; 
Protein Content Greater + 
The modern diet contains more pro- 
tein and less carbohydrates than was 
formerly the case, according to Mr, 
Baker. The carbohydrates and fats are 
principally energy producers, and with 
the rapid expansion of the use of ma. 
chinery and the decline in farm popula- 
tion, less energy is needed by the Nation 
for the performance of physical work. 
The city worker, engaged mostly in of- 
fice activities which require little phys- 
ical effort, requires less of the energy=. 


/ 


produging. foods, Mr. Baker- said, ‘and- | 


this may -have had an effect .on-diets. 


_Probably the outstanding change in 
diet is a decline 0” about 100 pounds ~ 


per capita in consumption of cereals, 
shown in a comparison of consumption 
for the last five years with the average 
for the five years 1909»to 1913, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker. 

Counterbalancing this in part are in- 
creases in consumption of sugar, pork, 
milk, and vegetable oils. Pork con- 
sumption has increased about 10 pounds 
per capita per year in the last 20 years 
sugar consumption has gained about 2 


pounds, and milk consumption possibly 5 


150 pounds, it was pointed out. The in- 
crease in consumption of vegetable oils 
has not been computed for the county 


as u whole, but consumption is un- — 


doubtedly larger than formerly. 
Calories May Be Less 


In the total amount of food, in calories, 
consumed per capita, there probably has. 
been a small decline. 
has been no complete compilation of 
food consumption statistics to prove 
this, Mr Baker said. F 


However, there — 


The fact that the number of calories 


of food eaten per capita is not much 
smaller may be due to the drinking of 
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Sugar Clearing Plan 
Urged on Farm Board 


Price Depression Viewed as 
Worst in History 


Authorization by the Federal Farm 
Board of a centralized marketing agency 
or clearing house for sugar beets and 
sugar cane, and recommendations res 
specting wasteful practices, competition 
and other subjects are proposed in the 
ors of the sugar beet and sugar cane 
advisory committee of the Board, made 
public Sept. 18. The report follows a 
number of meetings of the advisory com- 
mittee, * 

“In all history,” the committee sai 
“there never has been so serious a de- 
pression in sugar prices. 
fault of the domestic producers, but rather’ 
is due to the tremendous overproduction 
in other countries, especially Cuba. Prices - 
have been-beaten down to such a | 
that enormous losses have been sustain 
by nearly every sugar company, in the 
United States.” 

The report makes the following sug- 
gestions: 

(1) A marketing agency or clearing 
house; (2) sympathetic and moral s 
port of the Federal Farm Board in ef- 
forts of the industry to secure a highe® 


recommendation, to the competition 

duty-free Philippine sugar; (4) consid- 

eration by the Board of financing of 

erations of the industry, in view of the 

low price of sugar to producers and 

essors, with a view to aid by the 

at the earliest practicable date; (6) 

sideration, without specific recomme’ 

tion, of unfair competition with for 

sugar transported on Government 

lines. The report points out advan 

which foreign sugar receives by use ¢ 

the Government barges; (6) ex 

|of opinion that the Board can render 

industry valuable aid in solving 

| problems confronting domestic sare 
The report is signed by Charles 


ae) 





Kearnet, of Morrill, Nebr., as chairn 
and six other members, x 
(The full text of the re l 
published in the issue of Sept. 


tariff on sugar; (3) attention, wit = 4 


\ 


This is not the © 


x 














Western Farmer 


ifornia Governor, in Let-| 
ter to Commission, Says 
Data Broadcast on Mar- 


kets Is Invaluable 
—_—_—_— = 


~ atte ion of the valuabl 
_rende’ [ radio to the farmers of Cali-, 
fornia through the dissemination of ag- 
_ yicultural information, market quota- 
tions, and similar data over the net- 
work of the Federal State Marketing 
Service, is given by the Federal Radio 
Commission in the renewal of licenses 
for this service. Pore 
hough this service was authorized | 
ibe Commission in 1928, and is the 
‘only one of its kind in the country, the | 
Besamission now has continued it as a 
rmanent project, it was stated orally 
Bent. 18. The action renewing the li- 
eenses of the eight existing stations, 
‘and authorizing the construction of two 


























projects in the Mississippi River area will be prepared and submitted as 
soon as possible to President Hoover by the eee of War, are. J. 
oe as. : the| Hurley, who has just completed an inspection trip covering several thou- 
ogame tt eS ie a se sand miles of the valley region. The photograph reproduced above shows 
cn. F eae, mies on the recommenda-| construction of a levee as viewed from land side, indicating the large 
‘tion of Vice Chairman E. O. Sykes. amount of earth-moved as a part of the operation. 


Vice Chairman Sykes, on July 17, held 
a formal hearing at Los Angeles to re- 
view the entire question of agriculture s 
tight to short-wave frequencies,’ and to 
determine whether there was & real need 
for such a service. The Commission's 


‘Secretary of War Completes 
rmative action followed this hearing, Inspection of Wat erw ay Work 
and opens the way for other States to & y 


‘avail themselves of the use of fre-| - ; 
uencies for disseminating agricultural ECovitinued’from Page 1-] 
inf tion. 
information. 
Governor Urges Continuance 
Describing the network as @ “definite 
‘and practical instance of farm relief for 
California,” Governor C. C. Young, of 
California, in a letter to the Commission 








plane. Nearly 1,000 miles, according to| gram for the placing of traffic from the 
information made available,; were cov-| Great Lakes to the sea via the Missis- 
ered in flights with advisers over the) sippi within that period of time. It is 
flood control projects of the lower Mis-|very probable that there willbe contin- 
supporting the continuance of the net-/|sissippi River region. | uous work on the Mississippi River and 
‘work, said that any disturbance of this’ The survey by Mr. Hurley was one of | its tributaries for a century, according | 
system would work hardship on pro-| the most extensive ever undertaken by, to the Secretary. | 
ducers, shippers and distributors in Cal-| 
fornia, and on receivers and consumers 
t ~oughout the country. 


“California is situated from 2,000 to 


Vegetables in Western Hemisphere 
Se ang: markets” the. letter” stated. | Are Found Hosts to Many Diseases 


“California agricultural shipments, par- | | 
ticularly perishable production, total ap- | a a ee 


a | ; : 
Eentmately 209,000 carloeds oneeres |Control of Tropical Maladies Particularly Difficult, Inter- 




















UNITED STATES DAILY: 


ers on the Mississippi and its tributa- {a Cabinet official. One feature of inves- | 
| ries, and more than 3,000 miles by air-| tigation was the Hoover five-year pro-| 
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a Pe BPS 


Corps of Engineers, U.'S. Army 


Small Radio Stations 
Said to Be Employed 
By Medical Frauds 


‘Health Commissioner of New 
York Sounds Warning 
Against Careless Accept- 
ance of Claims 


A complete report on results of a survey of flood control and waterway + 


| 
| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|ailments was being urged. Pills, so- 
|called “health foods,” compounds sup- 


patented preparations, were being fraud- 
ulently advertised as scientific products 
made under the direction of physicians. 

We found, in short, that virtually all 
of the various faddists, exploiters, and 
the like, who of recent years have been 


newspapers and magazines had taken to 
the radio, where, particularly in smaller 


| stations, they had fgund a new haven | 


of activity. 





news gathered and disseminated by | 
leased wire short wave length radio net- | 
work, operated under joint agreement | 
by the Federal Department of Agricul- | 


hence, are vitally dependent on market 
American Conference Is Told 





| 
: : Vegetables grown in the Western;trol measures Ssvitonnaiees Latin | 
aes the California Department of | Fiemisphere are hosts to many agricul-| American States. 
This system has been developed to | tural diseases, the Inter-American — In considering some of the diseases | 
meet the peculiar needs of crop move- | ference act ae d org and | Which attack the banana, coconut and 
ment in our widespread pone dis- | there are numerous diseases of principal | ¢a¢a0, lack of information on diseases of 
ene 2 Se oye —— crops for which no remedies are | ae crops is due largely to a tok 
. : : x that these crops are grown in widely 
tive. Two years of operation have | knowh. ; : : 
proven this’ agricultural intelligence | The destruction of some vegetable | Separated vaituble cere, few | 
system to be efficient and effective in| crops is threatened by the more serious | oa nati avar aa ¢ te 2 er ae . A 
meeting these peculiar needs.” | maladies, Dr. Leonard L. Harter, pathol- | V°S ~~ aos, 50 * wit a “s 
It was brought out at the hearing that | ogist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, | eae ge genes y, Y shee aa. 
California is the first and only State to|Department of Agriculture, said, and localits oak cee coi fee o .slart 
have taken advantage of the use of the there are many small crops which are | CC@/tY, an y 3 . 

& . | period, This has resulted in a very large 
five short wave frequencies ee eee suspected of being hosts to unknown | eent of conflicting Ee pte Ras be 
ture set aside in December, 1928, when diseases. \clusive results. This does not apply 

ae : . pply, | 
‘the Commission effected a general m | Diseases of some vegetables, Dr.| however, to all phases of all diseases, 
tribution of continental short waves. to, Harter declared, are so numerous and so|and with some of these it is possible, 
on _— SS severe that they may either exterminate | therefore, to point out desirable lines of 
, ’ , , 


2 -’?; the crops or force them from present | development. | 
Los Angeles and Brawley, all in Cali-| centers of production. Yet in spite of| R i Said 
fornia. Mo Other States Apglied hazards, he added, it has been possible | Mesults Said to 
o 


_, | to grow most of these crops by employ- > Inconclusi 
The Commission decided to reconsider Be Inconclusive 


ling control measures. Some of the . . | 
the question of whether or not frequen- | Banana diseases, or banana wilt, is by | 


1 vegetables, he said, are known to be . * e of the 
cies should be allocated for agricultural | hosts to many diseases, but several com- | ee er ee ee ont 


service, inasmuch as none of the other/ mon parasites do little or no harm. ee en nee eee 

maphee net to — Fol Late and early blights, scab, black | tion, ’ & ¥ | 

Selves of the irequencies. | Y!|scurf, and virus diseases are prevalent | 

- ee loath to renew tre licenses of the in the Western Hemisphere, he stated, | _—_ oe ee 
eeeeeee Servers and some of these maladies affect toma | greatly favored by suitable cultural con- | 


| 






















At the Los Angeles hearing E. W. | 
Gaumnitz, agricultural economist im) 
charge of the Agricultural Department | 
of California, explained that agricultural | 
interests in California have a gross an-| 
nual income of about $800,000,000. | 
There are 136,409 farms, embracing 
7,000,000 intensely cultivated acres, | 
which produce 180 different staple crops. | 

Distance, the witness stated, is a 
fundamental factor in the marketing of | 
California’s products, and time is an all- | 
important factor between the producer | 
and the market because of the perishable 
nature of most of the products. The! 





market is from 2,000 to 3,000 miles from | dependent upon growing conditions, Dr. } 


the seat of product, and for that reason, 
he said, radié channels have proven most | 
beneficial in development agriculture in 
the State. 

Declaring that the radiotelegraph serv- 
ice has made available to the public a 
“great mass” of valuable information, he 
expressed the hope that other States 
would be enabled to benefit from Cali- | 
fornia’s experience during the last sev- 
eral years, and install short wave radio- 
telegraph services for agriculture. Wire 
systems, he asserted, are inferior to 
radio, lacking the unidirectional faculty 
permitting all points to receive a mes- 
lage at the same time. 

’ The frequencies set aside are 3,250, 
4,244, and 5,365 kileoycles for night op- 
eration, with the additional frequencies 
of 8,810 and 10,010 kilocycles during day- 


light. 
Specialists on Duty 

G. H. Hecke, Director of Agriculture 
of California, explained that at the eight 
station locations, trained market special- 
ists of the State Marketing Service are 
stationed. They devote their entire time 
to gathering and disseminating market 
information. In addition, regularly li- 
censed commercial radio operators work 
upon a regular daily schedule over the 
short-wave network. 8 

Collectively, these stations approxi- | 
mate more than 800,000 words a manth| 
or an average of 100,000 words per sta- 
tion, he stated. At least 50 per cent of 
this wordage is in code, reducing the 
ordinary message traffic by more than 
60 per cent in volume. 

Other testimony adduced at the Los} 
Angeles hearipg was to the effect that 
timely information for the farmers of | 
the State given over the radio network | 
includes the following: 

Volume in the consuming markets; 
market activities; origin of supplies; 
condition of the commodities as they ar- 
rive; how the various products are meet- 
ing market preferences; weather condi- 
tions in the various markets and at 
shipping points; supplies in transit from 
other areas; stocks on hand, prices be-| 
ing offered, both in producing sections 
and in the terminal markets, conditions | 
of the crop; number of cars ordered; 
availability of harvest help, and other 
pertinent and necessary information, 

Advantages of Radio 

Daily reports on important perishables 
ee ee epedueed in California, fur- | 
nished through the system, s 





lot shipments made each day from pro- 


sections, destinations, diversions, 
, and supplies on the markets; 


| 


| dustry, 


toes, which is threatened by a large 
number of diseases. 
varieties of disease are serious hazards 
to the cultivation of beans, he said. 
Sweet potatoes do not appear, to be 
threatened severely except in the United 
States, he added. In this country, he 
explained, there was a loss in 1927 of 
more than 22 per cent of the crop 
through field and storage diseases. 


Research Handicapped 


On Tropical Diseases 
Some diseases of tropical crops are not 


John R. Johnston, pathologist o 
United Fruit Company, declared, or 
they are, the particular factors involv 


the 


lin the trouble has not been determined. 


The banana, coconut, and cacoa plant 
are subjected to outstanding diseases, he 
said, and it is evident that knowledge of 
the maladies of these crops does not 


|equal the information available for dis- 


eases of many other, crops. Owing to 
the wide extent of sparsely settled ter- 
ritory in Latin America, it will be diffi- 


Only a few of many | 


ditions. The most dreaded disease of | 
the cacao tree is that called “witch | 
broom,” while another widely spread dis- 
ease and one that probably causes more 
loss as a whole than witch broom, is the 
black rot of the cacao pods. Partial con 
| trol for the latter disease can be had by 
|reducing the amount of shade, improv- | 
ing the drainage, pruning, destruction of 
| diseased material, and by spraying. Ef- 
\fective control for rot diseases of cacao} 
is sometimes found by digging around 
| isolated trees in an attempt to isolate 
| the infection from the surrounding area. 


| Knowledge of coconut diseases is 
‘ably in a more unsatisfactory condition 


if | than in the case of any other major crop 


;of tropical America. One of the most 
;important diseases is that known as 
“red-ring disease.” 


rob- | 


tan now gains direct access to the family 
circle, through the radio. His manner 
is so clever that you can not tell whether 
his advice ig genuine or whether he is 
merely trying to sell you something 
which for your health’s sake you should 
not have, 


In many cases the devices or medicines 
sold by these radio fakers had power 
neither to cure nor to destroy. The men- 
ace of these apparently hafmless frauds 
lies in Ahe fact that they do no good. 
They induce a false sense of security, 
which may cause the patient to neglect 
his disease until it is too late. 

If you haye anything wrong with you, 
go to a competent physician. Do not 
make a diagnosis yourself or let a patent 


/medicine man do it for you. 


Beware also of radio speakers who 
advocate systems of healing which they 
claim may be applied-hit-or-miss to ail 
diseases. Such advice is open to even 
greater suspicion When offered in con- 
nection with the sale of imposing con- 
traptions, and so-called “shotgun” pills, 
alleged to contain “an herb for each 
symptom.” 

Diagnostic Caution Urged 

Do not be deceived by testimonials. 
Any medical faker if necessary can sum- 
mon hundreds and even thousands of tes- 
timonials-to convince a prospective cus- 


treatment. 


It is also easy for a smooth and plausi- 
ble talker to persuade a chronic. suf- 
ferer that he is being helped by a treat- 
ment which is doing him no good. 

Persons who are ill with a chronic 
disease are always eager—sometimes 


they can be cured, and cured speedily. 
Consequently they convince themselves, 
often against the evidence of their eyes 
and other senses, that they are being 
benefited. 

The 
this human quirk, and hence is eager 
jand willing to offer free trials of his 
|machine or medicine. It is natural for 
a sick person to try any cure offered 
|him. The hope and enthusiasm thus 





‘Draft Proposals May 
| Alter China Treaties 


aroused may perhaps help him tempo- 
|rarily. An honest and ethical physician 
| will never promise or guarantee cures; 
| for this reason he is hardly on a com- 
| petitive basis with the quack who is will- 
|ing to guarantee anything and promise 


cult to conduct thorough research, he; Release From “Extraterritorial | everything. 


said. 

Lester H. Dewey, Bureau of Plant In- 
botanist, explained the im- 
portance of leading commercial plant 
fibers, with the exception of cotton, flax, 
and hemp, grown in the tropics. He 
listed henequen, which he said is the 


;most important and occurs only in parts 


of Mexico, Cuba and Jamaica; sisal, 
which previous to the war was not dif- 
ferentiated from henequen; abaca, an im- 
portant cordage fiber, and others. 
Other speakers dealt with the same 
topics, Dr. L. C. Corbett of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture talking on vege- 


|tables, T. Ralph Robinson discussing eit- 


rus fruits, and Wilson Popenoe consid- 
ering bananas, 

The authorized summary of Dr. John- 
son’s paper on tropical crop diseases fol- 
lows in full text: 

The question of plant disease surveys 
should be made with a technical knowl- 


jedge as to the cause, condition of de 
| velopment, and economic effects of these 


diseases, this being absolutely essentia’ 
before any steps can be taken safely 
with respect to quarantine or other con 





the quality and condition of receipts and 
prices paid in terminal markets and’ at 
points of origin. 


“We believe,” the Commission was 1n- | 


formed, “the radio has the advantage 
over any of the other communicating 
systems from the standpoint of flexi- 
bility, speed and accuracy. Flexibility 
from the standpoint that we can cut out 
or place into the system different sta- 
tions practically at will. Rapidity from 
the standpoint that we have reduced 
most of our material to code. Our op- 
evators are at the stations throughout 
the day; are ready to take information 
at all times. It takes it at all times. 
They are there. We hake to wait on 


tion. And last, for accuracy, we can 
check directly our own accuracy, of 
course.” 


Jurisdiction’ Sought 


In October, the United States Govern- 
ment will present to the Chinese Min- 
ister proposals to form the basis of con- 
versations looking toward a revision of 





|those counties exercising “extraterri- 
| torial jurisdiction” over their respective 
citizens there, the State Department an- 
; nounced Sept. 18. 


Th: Chinese government at Nanking 


| has already receive? from Great Britain | 


; a set of draft proposals, the Department 
} said. 
{ mission in October. 

, The statement follows in full text: 

In the Summer of 1928 the Chinese 
government made known its desire to re- 
vise existing treaties between China and 
those countries exercising “extraterrito- 
rial jurisdiction” over their respective 
citizens in China. 


United States discussions were begun 


with Dr. C. C. Wu, now Chinese Minis- | 
ter in Washington, with a view to de- | 


vising a satisfactory method for the 
gradual relinquishment of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction by this country. 
| The Department is informed that the 
British government, on Sept. 11, handed 
to the Chinese government at Nanking 
a set of draft proposals to serve as the 
basis for a discussion of this subject 
between the two governments. The De- 
| partment of State has likewise prepared 
|a set of draft proposals similar to, though 
| not identical with, the draft prepared by 
the British government. 

The Chinese minister is now absent 
| from Washington but the Department of 
State has informed the Chinese legation 
‘that the Department will be prepared to 


how car-| nobody for our communi¢ation proposi-| resume the conversations begun some 


existing treaties between China and | 


The State Department has pre- | 
| pared a set of similar proposals for sub- | 


In the case of the} 


| It is well to remember that the quack, 
| who has an appliance or remedy to sell, 
|is willing to prescribe on the diagnosis 
|of the patient and without a thorough 
|}examination. He is not. interested in 
| your health; he is interested in your 
| money. 

When in doubt as to the reliability of 
health advice heard over the radio, write 
| to the State Department of Health. 


‘Commission to Study 
Conditions in Samoa 





|Congressional Committee to 


Hold Hearings in Honolulu 


| The Congressional Commission for the 


| Investigation of Conditions in Samoa, 
headed by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
| Connecticut, was scheduled to arrive in 
H6nolulu Sept. 18, where hearings look- 
ing toward the ultimate drafting of an 
organic act for self-government of the 
South Sea Islands will begin immedi- 
|ately, it was stated orally Sept. 18 at 
the office of Senator Bingham. 

Other members of the Commission ac- 
companying Chairman Bingham include 
Senator J. T. Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, and Representative C. L. Beedy 


| (Rep.), of Portland, Me., and Guinn Wi 
|liams (Dem.), of Decatur, Tex. T 
|Commission sailed on the cruiser 





“Omaha.” 

Several hearings will be held by the 
Commission at Honolulu, it was an- 
nounced, where anyone desiring to be 
heard will be given opportunity to do so. 

The schedule of the Commission calls 
for a trip to Pago-Pago, where the Com- 
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Communist Menace in America Preliminary Data 
Not Immediate, Says Mr. Fish On Distribution 


Facts Should Be Obtained, However, to Enable Congress| In Cities Issued 
To Consider Situation, Chairman of Investi- 
gating Committee Asserts 


barred from advertising in reputable | 


tomer or a jury of the value of his} 


pathetically eager—to be convinced that} 


experienced quack understands; 










ee 


investigate socialists, pacifists, 
thinkers or radicals. I know of no more 
important and useful public service at 
the present ‘time, and I am confident, 
from a closexetudy of the situation, that 
90 per cent .of the American people are 
in favor of the Federal Government as- 
certaining the exact situation and then 
enacting appropriate legislation. _ 

The church element—the Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and, Jews—are 
overwhelmingly behind a complete in- 
vestigation of the insidious and revolu- 
tionary activities of the communists in 
our country. In addition, all war vet- 
erans and patriotic organizations, and 
most fraternal g@youps, favor appropriate 
congressional action to deal with the 
communists, who are inciting revolu- 
tionary strikes and sabotage in our in- 
dustrial centers. 

The most potent force against the ex- 
tension of revolutionary communism in 
the United States is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which, under the intel- 
ligent, fearless and patriotic leadership 
of both Samuel Gompers and William 
Green, has stood boldly against the at- 
tempts of communists to undermine the 
faith of our wage-earners in our form 
of government and in our free institu- 
tions. The entire American people owe 
a debt of gratitude to the American 
Federation of Labor for not comproniis- 
ing with communism and for: waging a 
relentless war against it wherever it 
| shows its vicious and disloyal fangs. 

The fact that communism does not 
constitute an immediate menace to the 
United States, as far as its advocacy of 
|the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence is concerned, is due to 





|posed to contain roughage, and other | the firm stand taken by organized labor 


as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. If the communists could 
bore from within, and take over the con- 
trol ,of the American Federation of 
Labor, there would soon develop a seri- 
ous situation in our industries which 
would become a menace to the stability 
‘of our Government. 

The fact that there is no immediate 
communist menace to our Government 
does not minimize the importance of ob- 
taining all the facts so that Congress 
jcan deal with the situation intelligently. 


| 
| 
| 





The danger of this is that the charla- jt is my opinion that there are over! 


20,000 communists in the City of New 
| York, pledged to carry on their insidious 
;aoctrines of class hatred, destruction of 
all forms of private property, \and of 
fomenting civil war for the purpose of 
wiping out our republican form of gov- 
;ernment and our, free institutions by 
force and violence. 


| Number of Communists 
Difficult to Estimate 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of communists in the United 
States, but election day should give a 
good indication of the approximate num- 
ber. The hearings of our Committee lead 
us to believe that 75 per cent of the 
communists in the United States are 
aliens, and. have no right to vote. Con- 
sequently, if the communist candidate for 
Governor in New York State, William 
Z. Foster, should receive 10,000 votes it 
is fair to assume that there are 30,000, 
or more, adult communists inthe Empire 
State. 

In the election for mayor, held last 
week, in Detroit, the communist candi- 
date, Raymond, polled’3,600 votes, which, 
logether with the alien communists, who 
could not vote, makes for a considerable 
number of communists in the City of 
Detroit. 

The number of actual paid-up members 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States is limited, but go is that of the 
Socialist Party, which casts a large vote 
throughout the United States. There is, 
however, a vast difference between the 
Socialist Party and the Communist 
Party. The former advocates its re- 
forms and ideas of government through 
the ballot, whereas the Communist Party 
only uses the ballot for propaganda pur- 
poses, but actually does not believe in 
democracy or government by the con- 
sent of the governed. 

_[ am not an alarmist, and.do not con- 
sider that communists constitute a men- 
ace, in the sense that they could sieze 
control of the Federal Government by 
force and violence, but I do consider 
any considerable number of communists 
established in nuclei in important in- 
dustries to be a serious menace to these 
industries, as has already been demon- 
strated in ‘the textile and mining indus- 
tries. The purpose of the communist is 
not to help the workers, but to create 





wage earners from making a satisfac- 
tory settlement so that the strike can 
be prolonged and sabotage and riots, and 
even bloodshed, encouraged, 

In reality, the Communist Party of 
the United States is merely a section of 
the Third or Red International, with 
headquarters in Moscow, and takes all 
; its orders from there and carries them 
out implicitly. In other words, its pol- 
icies are dictated from Moscow, its 
members give allegiance to the Soviet 








‘Surplus of Teachers 
Found Large Problem 





Solution Expected as Result of 
National Training Survey 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
| meat in the salaries of teachers in fe- 
cent years, a larger number of persons 
eager to benefit have sougKt entry into 
the profession. 

Competition Grows Keener 


In consequence, the competiton has be- 
come keener in obtaining appointments 
and the opportunity to get more highly 
trained teachers has increased. Thou- 
sands ef teachers are awaiting employ- 
ment whenever there are openings to 
absorb them. : 

The employment of teachers in the 
rural schools has also been accompanied 
by serious problems of their fitness. The 
be&t trained teachers seek openings in 
the cities where compensation, standards 
|of living, and social opportunities are 
|higher. As a result, rural schools are 
| confronted with the more inadequately 
;and less efficient teaching staffs. 

Facts expected to be gathered on the 
| whole aspect of the supp 
| problem, it is hoped, will result in shed- 
ding more light upon the methods to be 


time ago and in connection with such | mittee will spend about two weeks, after | used in the future in training adequately 


conversations to submit proposals, in Oc- 
tober, 


| 


which the return trip to the 
States will begin, 


United 


a sufficient number of persons for the 
profession, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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free government and to the red flag and do 


not recognize the American flag and 
hate our form of government. 


It is a sad spectacle to watch the ef- 
forts of some of our radical newspapers 
to uphold alien communists, -who hate 
and loathe our flag and our institutions, 
against the police who attempt to enforce 
existing laws. Certain newspapers seem 
to love to rush.to the ‘rescue of the 
poor down trodden communists and de- 
nounce the police for alleged brutality, 
whereas the police force in our dig cities 
is the only force that prevents the com- 
munists from putting their revolution- 
ary plans into effect, or stands for the 
security of our peace-loving citizens 
against the violent aims of the com- 
munists, : 


Rise and Rule of Soviet 
Regime Is Described 


There is still a great deal of misun- 
derstanding even among/ well-informed 
American citizens as regards the abdi- 
cation of the czar and the downfall: of 
the old regime.. The reactionary and 
cruel regime of the czar was responsi- 
ble for enough opposition and brutality 
to justify a dozen revolutions, but when 
it actually was overthrown it was due, 
not to the communists, but to the -rep- 
resentatives of the people in the Duma, 
oo was the Russian national legis- 
ature. 


Many intelligent Americans still think 
that the communists brought about the 
overthrow of the czar’s government and 
promoted the cause of liberalism in the 
world. In March, 1917, when Nicholas Il 
abdicated, Trotsky was in New York 
City and Lenin was in Switzerland. The 
United States of America was the first 
Government to recognize the provisional 
government of Russia, which was estab- 
lished on similar lines to our own. : 

It was not uatil six months later that 
the communists, under the leadership of 
Lenin and Trotsky, old time revolution- 
ists, overthrew the provisional govern- 
ment, by promising a separate peace to 
the war-weary soldiers at the front, and 
a diversion of the big estates among the 
peasants. This propaganda was succes- 
ful, so that a handful of communist 
leaders, supported by not more than 30,- 





000 actual communists in all of Russia,| 


by the use of force and violence, drove 
out the provisional government and es- 
tablished what they call the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which is nothing 
more than a dictatorship of a few self- 
appointed revolutionists over the prole- 
tariat. 

There are only 1,500,000 communists in 
Russia today, out of a population of 
150,000,000. The Soviet regime rules by 
sheer terror, backed by violence and a 
terrible spy system which arrests se- 
cretly, condemns secretly and executes 
secretly. It is all very well for Ameri- 
can citizens, in the safety of their own 
country, to say “why do not the Russian 
people revolt?” Why, they have tried 
to revolt many times, but have been 
crushed without mer¢y until today they 
are cowed. | 

They have seen 2,000,000 of their fel- 
low citizens shot down and murdered by 
the Soviet government, and hundreds of 
thousands of others exiled to the prison 
camps of Siberia. Is there any great 
wonder why the Russian people are ter- 
rorized and are afraid to strike a blow 
for their own liberties, when the com- | 
munists control every important position | 
in the government and in the army in a 
country twice as large as the United 
States? The Russian people today are 
virtually slaves, and are forced to do 
the bidding of Stalin and the political 
bureau of the Communist Party. There 
is no such thing as freedom of speech, or 
of the press or assembly. 

However, as much'as we may sympa- 
thize with the Russian people, it is none 
of our business what form of govern- 
ment they have. But, it is our business 
to see to it that ae do not send their 
paid emissaries over here to spread their 
poison and propaganda for world revo- 
lution, under the guise of trade, through 
the Third International, and our Commit- 
tee proposes to investigate that situation 
in detail to the end that if we continue 
to trade with Goviet Russia it will be on 
a legitimate basis, free from communist 
and revolutionary propaganda. 
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Reports Will Be Released as 
Fast as Returns Will Per- 
mit, Director of Census 
Bureau Declares 
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®The preliminary city report on the 
census of distribution which will be is- 
sued as fast as returns permit will show 
the number of retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments, the number of all-time 
employes, net sales, amount of goods on 
hand, and salaries, according to a state- 
ment by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, William. M. Steuart, Sept. 18. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In order to make information gath- 
ered in the new census of distribution 
available as rapidly as possible, the Bu- 
reau of the Census is preparing to issue 
preliminary reports for cities as fast as 
the returns will permit. 

The preliminary city report will show 
the number of retail stores and whole- 
sale establishments, number of full-time 
employes, net sales, amount of goods on 
hand, and salaries and wages. The in- 
ventory figures will be as of Dec. 31, 
1929,’and salaries and wages as well as 
sales are actual 1929 book figures. 

This information will be shown on the 
retail reports for the following group 
of stores: Automotive, food stores, gen- 
eral merchandise stores, furniture and 
household appliances, apparel, lumber 
and building. materials, eating places, 
drug stores, and all other leading types 
of stores in so far as the detailed in- 
formation can be shown without disclos- 
ing information on individual concérns. 

In the wholesale reports, the informa- 
tion will be shown, when possible, for 
the following types of establishments: 
Automobiles and automotive equipment; 
chemicals and drugs; confectionery, dry 
goods; electrical goods; furniture and 
house furnishings; groceries; hardware; 
leather and luggagt; livestock;. ma- 
chinery; equipment and supplies; meat 
and meat products; petroleum and pe- 
troleum products; produce; textiles. and 
textile materials; and all other whole- 
sale establishments. Furthermore, the 
data will also be shown by types of dis- 
tributors such as wholesalers, brokers, 
selling agents, etc. 

No service businesses, such as laun- 
dries and barber shops, are included in 
the retail reports. Neither are part-time 
employes included in the count of em- 
ployes of retail stores or wholesale “* 
tablishments, but the total salaries a 
wages will include the entire pay roll. 
Later releases will report part-time em- 
ployes and their wages separately. 


American Flagship~ 
Fired on in China 


Stretch of River Said to Be in 
Control of Communists 


The U. S. S. “Luzon,” flagship of the 
Yangtze patrol, was iss on by field 
pieces t. 16, according to advices re- 
ceived at the State Department from 
the Consul General at Hankow, Frank 
P. Lockhart, and made public Sept. 18 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson. 


The statement made public by the De- 


| partment follows in full text: 


The Department is informed in a tele- 
gram dated Sept. lf, 3 p. m., from Frank 
P. Lockhart, American Consul General 
at Hankow, that the U. S. S. “Luzon,” 
flagship of Admiral Craven, Commander 
of the Yangtze patrol, was fired upon by 
field pieces on Sept. 16 at a point 25 
miles above Wusueh and again 15 miles 
farther down the river. The fire was re- 
turned in oth instances by ‘three-inch 
and machine guns. No casualties oc- 
curred on the “Luzon.” 

Mr. Lékhart reports that the stretch 
of river in question has been in complete 
control of the “communist” bands for sev- 
eral months and that the Nationalist 
troops have not been able to dislodge 
them. He adds that the situation is a 
serious menace to navigation and that 
he has repeatedly called it to the atten- 
tion of the local Chinese authorities. 
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Agent Files Suit 
Against Seller of 
}: Gutenberg Bible 


-Accounting for 10 Per Cent 
Conimission on Purchase 
Price of $1,500,000 Ask- 
ed by New York Claimant 


Payment of the $1,500,000 purchase 
price of. the Gutenburg Bible and ap- 
proximately. 3,000 items of incunabula, 
kown as the Vollbehr collection, recently 
acquired by Act of Congress for the Li- 
brary of Congress, was asked to be made 
to receivers for Otto H. F. Vollbehr, the 
German owner, in an injunction and ac- 
counting suit filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia Sept. 18 by 
Otto M. Stanfield, of New York. 

Mr. Stanfield alleges in his. petition, 
filed on the equity side of the court, that 
in May, 1929, he entered into an agree- 
ment with Mr. Vollbehr to use his ef- 
forts in securing a purchaser: for the 
Vollbehr collection of incunabula which 
included the Gutenburg Bible, known as 
the St. ‘Blasious-St. Paul. copy. It. is 
claimed that at that time a commission 
of 5 per cent was agreed upon. Later 
in December, however, another agree- 
ment was entered into which included, 
among Mr. Stanfield’s obligations, the 
duty of securing the help of other inter- 
ested persons in the sale of the incuna- 
bula and_the ‘percentage of commission 
was doubled. 

Mr. Stanfield claims that he collected 
numerous facts and arguments as to the 
cultural value of the collection and sub- 
mitted them to the Congressional Com- 
mittee investigating the feasibility of 
purchasing the books. The money for 
the purchase was appropriated and the 
bill for it was signed by the President 
on July 3, 1930. The appropriation was 
for $1,500,000. 

It is.claimed in the petition that Voli- 
behr then. communicated with the Library 
of Congress and the details of the sale 
were settled. Delivery is now being 
made, and, Mr. Stanfield declares, at least 
part of the purchase money has been 
paid. : 

However, it is pointed out, Mr. Voll- 
behr has refused to pay Mr.) Stanfield 
his 10 per cent commission and has de- 
clined to give an account of the number 
of items of the collection sold to the 
Library of Congress so that this com- 
mission can be determined by their val- 
uation, 

It is his belief, Mr. Stanfield stated in 
his petition, that the intention of Mr. 
Wettbenr is to leave the country after 
receiving payment. 

The prayer of the petition asks that 
the court’ enjoin Mr. Vollbehr from re- 
ceiving any further moneys in payment 
for the incunabula and -+hat -it appoint 
receivers to hold the money until the! 
controversy over the commission is de-! 
termined. It also asks for an accounting 
and requests the court to issue writs 
to detain Mr. Vollbehr in its jurisdiction 





~ until the rights of the parties are ad- 


judicated. 


Applications to Build 
_ Bridges Approved) 


Federal Official Sanctions Plans 
Of Five States 


Approval by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, of six 
bridge applications in five States, was 
announced by the War Department 
Sept. 18. 


The announcement follows in full text: 

Illinois: Application by the Super- 
intendent-of Highways of Cook County, 
Illinois, for approval of plans of.a bridge 
to be constructed across the Calumet 
Sag Channel on Southwest. Highway at 
South Chicago, Ill., under authority. of 
State law. 

The original .plans were disappyoved 
by the Chief of Engineers. The appli- 
cant revised the plans, which have been 
approved by the State of Illinois and the 
sanitary district of Chicago, to conform 
with instructions received from the Chief 
of Engineers that a_ horizontal clear- 
ance. of not less than 200 feet normai 
to the axis of the channel and a. vertical 
clearance of not less than 25 feet above 
Chicago city datum would be required. 

Present navigation on the Calumet 
Sag Channel consists almost entirely of 
the transportation of limestone, sand and 
gravel. It is anticipated! that future nav- 
igation will consist of barges and tow- 
boats the needs of which are believed 
amply provided for by the clearances 
shown onthe plans. 

Kentucky: Application. by the State 
Highway Commission of Kentucky for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Green River at Browns- 
ville, Ky., under authority of State law. 

Minnesota: (1) Application by the 
Commissioner of Highways, State of 
Minnesota, for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across the Min- 
nesota River about seven miles south. of 
Fairfax, Minn., under authority of an act 
of Congress approved Mar. 13, 1904. 

Plans for the construction of a bridge 
at the above-mentioned locality were ap- 
proved on July 31, 1928, but. owing to 
‘location and right-of-way difficelties the 
bridge as planned was not built. The 
time limit for the work has expired and 
ythe Commissioner of Highways, State of 

innesota, now submits a new applica- 
tion for approval of plans of a bridge 
te ‘be constructed at a point 0.4 miles 
upstream from the previous location. 

(2) Application by the State of Min- 
nesota, Department of Highways, for ap- 
proval of modified plans of a bridge to 
be constructed across the St. Croix River | 
at Stillwater, Minn. 

The modified plans provide for the ad- 
dition of two spans at the easterly end 
of the bridge; the introduction of a slight 
‘grade on the bridge structure and an 
‘alteration of the Minnesota bridge head 
in order to comply with the requirements 
of the Stillwater Park Board. 

The original plans for this bridge were 
submitted by the State of Minnesota and 
the State of Wisconsin and approved by 
the Assistant Secretary of War on Aug. 
20, 1929, undereauthority of an act of 
Congress approved Feb. 13, 1929, 

Montana: Application by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across Flathead River 
near Perma, Mont., under authority of 
State law. 

Tennessee: Application by the State 
of Tennessee, Department of Highways 


and Public Works, Nashville, Tenn., for | of $250,000 for the work under this new: 


approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across the North Fork of Forked 
Deer River at Church Street, Byersburg, 
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Availability of a wide variety of vegetables and fruits throughout the 
entire year, made possible by modern methods of production, transporta- 
tion and marketing, are responsible for diversity in the modern diet as 


compared with that of two decades 
Department of Agriculture. 


Distinct Changes in Diet of Nation 
Said to Be Shown in Last 20 Years 


Diffierences Said to Be Reflected Chiefly in Types of Food 
Rather Than Total Amount Per Capita 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


more water, Mr. Baker stated. The 
increase in. drinking of milk means a 
larger consumption of water, and the 
popular soda fountains with their car- 
bonated drinks probably have stimulated 
drinking. Also, there have been wide- 
spread efforts to stimulate the drinking 
of more water as a health’ measure. 

Water requires large quantities of 
heat-making foods to heat it to body 
temperature, Mr. Baker said. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that a large share of 
the calories, of food formerly used to 
sustain. physical effort are used now to 
heat the greater amounts of. water ab- 
sorbed. 

While the total number of calories 
eaten probably has not shown much 
change, the sources have changed rather 
extensively, he explained. The shift from 
cereals, including bread, corn. meal, and 
similar products, to sugar, pork and 
milk, constitutes the chief change. There 
has been also, probably, a greater use 
of vegetables, the consumption _ per 
capita for the period of 1922-1927 being 
estimated as: 15 per cent larger than in 
the three ‘precéding five-year ‘periods. 

The gain in vegetable consumption has 
been aided by the development of new 
and more attractive ‘varieties, such as 
iceberg lettuce, and by the development 
of a year-around supply, Mr. Baker said. 
Lettuce, he pointed out, is now scarcely 
any higher in price in Winter than in 
Summer, because of the steadiness of the 
supply. 

Fruit consumption probably has not 


Licensing of Fruit and Vegetable Trade 
Required by 1930 Act Already Under Way 


| About 1,500 Licenses Have Been Issued Though Law Does 
Not Take Effect Until December, Says Specialist 


The Department of Agriculture al- 
ready has under way the enforcement of 
the so-called Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities ‘Act of 1930, which requires 
licensing of: the fruit and vegetable 
trade, FG. Robb, in charge of the en- 
forcement of that law, said orally Sept. 
18. Mr. Robb is senior market specialist 
in charge ofthe division of ingpection 
of: fruits ‘and’ vegetables in the Depart- 
ment. . 


Mr. Robb ‘announced that to date un- 
der the new licensing law approximately 
1,500 licenses have been issued and es- 
timated that there will be a total of 
between. 25,000 to 40,000 licenses in ef- 
fect by the time the law takes full ef- 
fect, Dec. 10, 1930. He stated that Con- 
gress will be-asked at its next session 
to appropriate funds adequate to pro- 
vide, for enforcement work in the field, 
with regional agents to be appointed at 
15 or 18 of the principal market cities 
of the country. 


“The new law,” he said, “is to correct 
unfair and fraudulent practices in han- 
dling fresh fruits and vegetables. It 
applies to commission merchants, to 
dealers and to brokers, all of whom are 
required to secure licenses to transact 
busine$s in these products. It authorizes 
the Secretary of.Agriculture to suspend 
theslicense of any*of these who indulge 
in certain practices specified in the new 
act, principally relating to the rejection 
of, or failure to deliver, thése products 
according to contract. : 


“The Produce Agency Act passed by 
Congress’ two years ago covered only 
commission merchants’ transactions. This 
new law also covers sales and brokerage. 
The old’ law was a criminal statute en- 
forced in the courts while this licensing 
act is handled by the Department of Ag- 
riculture ‘through its control and_ issu- 
ance of licenses. 


“The Department of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Robb continued, “is issuing licenses now 
to the fruit and vegetable trade. The 
licensing of the people handling these 
products. must be completed, under the 
law, by Dec. 10 next. If persons con- 
tinue to operate, without licenses, after 
that time they will be subject to the 
penalty of fine of not exceeding $250 
plus $25 a day. We have already a force 
of 12 people in this division working on 
the issuance of these licenses and there 
will be more personnel for this new work 
as the business grows: 

“The Budget Bureau submitted to 
Congress in its closing days an estimate 


law but only $50,000 was appropriated. 


That was deemed by the Congress. suf- 
ficient for the licensing and there was 


f 


The photograph shows a typical produce 
market in Washington, D. C. 
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ago, according to specialists of ‘the 


changed materially in amount per capita, 
Mr. Baker estimated. The apple orchard, 
however, has given way to specialized 
fruit establishments, and there has been 
a notable shift from apples to oranges 
and other citrus fruits and to grapes, he 
said. . 

The gain in consumption of sugar may 
have been a large factor in the decline 
in cereal consumption, Mr. Baker as- 
serted, since sugar is pure carbohydrate. 
The increase in pork and milk consump- 
tion also may have been in part an out- 
growth of the shift to sugar, sirice the 
loss of protein in the shift from ‘cereals, | 
may be made up from the protein of 
pork and milk. 

Generally speaking, there has ‘beén'a 
change to the more expensive varieties 
of foods, Mr. Baker said. This prob- 
ably is due to the comparative pros- 
perity of the people in recent years, ne 
added. 

There has been. little permanent 
change in the’ per capita consumption 
of potatoes, according to records of the 
Department of Agriculture. Fluctuations 
are wide from. year to:year, varying 
with the size of the cropiand the price, 
but, considering five-year periods, con- 
sumption has been remarkably uniform 
since 1901, Mr. Baker said. 

Beef consumption per capita is lower 
now than before the World War. Con- 
sumption of chicken in -place of meat, 
as estimated from: rather. unsatisfactory 
statistics, is aboyt the same as at the 
beginning of the century, according to 
Mr. Baker. 


gation of complaints. We are, however, 
handling a good many complaints now 
by telegraph but it will be necessary to, 
have personal examination.of records 
and hearings when the lew is under full 
effect and operation. This. cannot be 
done without more funds. There will) 





be recommendation to Congress for! 
more funds to cover the enforcement! 
work as well as the licensing work here. | 

“When the funds are available we will 


have a field force scattered throughout 
the country to take up matters in a pre- 
liminary way and adjust matters on the 
spot if possible to expedite the work. 
Railroad cars cannot stand still with 
perishable products in them. We find! 
that in many cases there is no contract, 
as much of the business now is handled 
between buyer and broker over the tele- 
hones. There are many complex prob- 
ems involved.” ; 


Charles H. Tuttle Resigns 
As Federal Attorney 


The resignation of the United States 
Attorney in New York City, Charles. H. 
Tuttle, has been received by President 
Hoover and referred to the Department 
of Justice for’the- customary routine re- 
port which precedes its acceptance or 
rejection by the President, according to 
information made available at the White | 
House Sept. 18. 


Postponement Is Requested | 
Of Station WTMJ Hearing 


A motion to defer hearing on the ap- 
plication of Station WTMJ, Milwaukee, 
for the cleared channel of 870 kilocycles 
now occupied by Stations WLS. and 
WENR of Chicago, was filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission on Sept. 18 
by John E, Wing, counsel for the latter 
station. 

In view of the fact that Station WTMJ 
now has pace before the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, an 
appeal from the decision of the Com- 
mission denying it an increase in power 
from 1,000 to 5,000 watts on the regional 
channel of 620 kilecycles, Mr. Wing holds 
that the new application is inconsistent. 
WTM4J’s new application has been desig- 
nated for hearing on Oct. 6, along with 
the requests of -other stations in. the 





middlewestern zone for authority to use 
the maximum power of 50,000 watts, | 
which-the station also requests. | 

The motion has been referred by, the 
Commission to its general counsel, Col. 


. Tenn., under authority of State law. jno appropriation made for the investi-| Thad H.’ Brown, for an-opinion,. 
. ab 


/ 


, 


Senate Inquiry 
Hears Charges 
| Of Wire Tapping 


Members of Committee Deny 
Responsibility, for Tam. 
pering With Mrs. Me- 

. CGormick’s. Telephone 


.) {Continted from Page 1.] 
said that the $85 he spent in McHenry 
County “for Mrs. McCormick was the 
only money spent in her behalf three. 
‘ During the late hearing Sept. 17 T. B. 


;Thompson, publisher of the Rockford 


Daily Republic, of which Mrs. MeCor- 


mick is the princi 


tapping. activities- on’ J 
telephone line from her farm and -pre- 
sented pictures to the Committee show- 
ing the tap. 

“We had a good deal of trouble with 
our phones between the farm and _ the 
Rockford Republic Office,” he said. “Mrs, 
McCormick would call up and _ there 
would.’ be a buzzing on the phone and 
she would say ‘Will you please get after 
the telephone company and ask it to 
straighten out this telephone?’ ’? I would 
report it to the telephone company and 
they would say they could not find any- 
thing wrong. .Last Sunday I took my 


| photographer and my managing editor 


and we went to a deserted farmhouse 
about two miles from Mrs. McCormick’s 
farm, and there! we took a picture of a 
perfect tap on her wires, which was 
connected inside a lean-to on this de- 
serted house. We got telephone men 
and an investigation showed that. the 
tap was on Mrs, McCormick’s line.” 


The witness said that interference had 
been noticed-on the line ever since the 
primary election but that he discovered 
it only last Sunday. 


Senator Nye, chairman of the Senate 
Committee, then. said: 

Disavowals by Senators 

“Inasmuch as you have opened up the 
wire-tapping story, I want to say that 
we recognize the seriousness of these 
tales of espionage that have been told 
and the responsibility of this Committee. 

“T have devoted my best efforts to de- 
termine definitely whether any employe 
of this Committee has been responsible 
for this wire-tapping, espionage or other 
practices complained of by Mrs. McCor- 
mick and the press. 

“No member of this Committee, no 
person employed by this Committee has 
done anything of this kind.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, a Committee member, said: 

“I want to sympathize. with Mrs. 
McCormick. It is unthinkable to believe 
that this Committee’ should’ be thought 
responsible. It is utterly reprehensible 
to engage in such practices.” 


Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, | 


said: 


“Tf I had any shadow of doubt con-| 


cerning this Committee’s conduct I would 
demand the fullest investigation. Tap- 
ping or shadowing is-indefensible. It 
savors ef intimidation. I cannot find 
language strong enough to express my 
abhorrence.” 


Senator Roscoe C, Patterson (Rep.), of erating in New York, Pennsylvania, and | 


Missouri, said that he would reserve any 
expression of gpinion on the subject until 
a more thorough investigation. 
this Senator Nye said to the witness: 


“Unless you are definitely prepared to 
declare that this Committee, a member 


of it or any employe was responsible 
for this wire-tapping, we are not inclined 
to carry our investigation any further.” 

Mrs. McCormick, apprised of the 
statements by Committee members, gave 
out the following expression: 

“TI agree with the Chairman and two 
other’ members of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee that it should be in- 
conceivable that the agents of such a 
Committee would operate criminally as 
wire tappers. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that agents of the Committee have 
tapped wires and that these operations 


were in connection with the investiga-| 


tion conducted by the Committee. 

“The testimony of witnesses who were 
ready to prove, under oath, the charges 
I am making was barred from the rec- 
ord by three members of the Committee. 
That testimony and proof of the crim- 
inal acts of the Committee’s agents 
should not be confused in the public mind 
with the testimony given today by Mr. 
Thompson regarding the tapping of the 
telephone wires leading from my farm 
home. 

“The testimony which Attorney Gen- 
eral Carlstrom andI sought to have in- 
troduced into the record relates ‘to other 
crimes committed in Chicago in which 
agents of the Committee participated. 
My only conclusion is that the reason 
the Chairman has finally refused to hear 
those witnesses is that he is afraid to 
hear them.” 

Letters From Committee, 

The Committee earlier had refused a 
second request of Attorney General Os- 
car Carlstrom of Illinois, representing 
Mrs. McCormick, that he be heard con- 
cerning alleged wire tapping and other 
activities of the Committee. In their let- 
ter the members of the Committee said: 

“Having read your statement and 


learning therefrom that the proof you 


offer concerns actions of persons having 
no connection whatsover, now or at any 
time, with this Committee, dr any of its 


employes, the Committee deemed it. un- | 


necessary, and irrelevant to the work it 
is directed to perform. 

.“*We are prompted to stress as an- 
other reason for denying your request 
the fact that the statement attributed to 
you by the press as to past activities by 
the Committee is false and misleading.” 

Committee “members, with Publisher 
Thompson on the stand, sought to find 
what activity the Rockford Daily Re- 
public had engaged in during the pri- 
mary campaign. He said that Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick had purchased the paper in 
September, 1928, to prevent it from be- 
ing frozen out by a competitor. 

“Mrs. McCormick told me distinctly,” 
he said, “that she did not think owner- 
ship of a newspaper was a particular 
asset to a, person running for office. 
She annoufited that the columns would 


|be kept free from any personal political 


opinions. In fact, when she made her 
opening speech in the primary cam- 
paign and I wired to Washington for.a 
copy of it, Mrs. McCormick directed that 
under no circumstances should I use the 
speech unless I accorded equal space to 
the speech of Senator Deneen. 

“Senator Nye said he had received 
complaints that extra workers had been 
engaged in the circulation department 
and tree distribution had been made to 
aid the McCormick campaign. That. is 
utterly untrue,” the witness said. “We 
kept entirely out of politics. It was 
the order of Mrs. McCormick and my- 
self. She would not even consent, to 
editorials in her favor.” 


After 


19, 1930 


Time Has Passed 


| 


Detroit, Mich, Sept. 18—Ways in 
which the members of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America may co- 


Federal Farm Board were outlined he- 
fore the association.on Sept. 18 by Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Legge’s address follows in full 
| text: f Lith 

The. farm mortgage debt of the United 
States: is estimated at between $9,000- 
000,000 and. $9,500,000,000. Your secre- 
tary informs me that this gathering rep- 





1. stockholder, .was|resents “at least. 60 to 70 per cent. of 
a witness. He testified concerning wire-|the total farm mortgage financing of) 
rs. McCormick’s| the. country;” this is exclusive, I -pree 


sume, of ‘the:farm mortgages sheld. by.ac- 
tive and retired farmers and,other- aindi- 
viduals who arrange their mortgages di- 
rectly with the borrower, often in_con- 
nection with the inheritance or sale of 
farms. Your financial interest in the 
prosperity of the American farmer runs 
into billions of dojlars. You have been 
in. this’ business a long time; you have 
built up a lot of valuable contacts and 
experience and naturally want to stay 
in it. The experience of life insurance 
companies, I am _ authoritatively  in- 
formed, is that while periods of stress 
come in this field of investment as in 
any other, the returns over a period of 
years show results inthis at least as 
jlavorable as in any other field of invest- 
ment. 

There is no denying the fact that in 
the present year, chiefly in consequence 
of overproduction in some lines of ag- 
riculture, the business depression and 
the drought, American agriculture is 
facing a hard year. There is equally 
no doubt that these difficulties will be 
/surmounted, and that in the perspective 
|of years the strain will appear a tem- 
porary one, How quickly and how effec- 
tively this can be done depends in part 
upon you, in part upon us, and in part 
upon many other agencies, private and 
public. You may rely upon the Fed- 
eral Farm Board not only to do every- 
thing possible to facilitate this recovery, 
but to devote all its powers and its best 
efforts toward raising the general level 
of agricultural prosperity as well. Your 


Consumers’ Combines 


For Buying Advocated 


Intermediate Agencies 
Deemed Unnecessary Un- 
| der Direct Purchase Plan 


| James C. Stone, vice chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, stated orally Sept. 
18 that the time is coming when con- 
sumers generally will organize to de- 
velop relationships between buyers and 
sellers for direct purchases of products 
now handled through intermediate agen- 
cies. The Grange League Federation, op- 


New Jersey, with approximately 90,000 
members, for economic purposes in con- 
nection with the quality and sales of 
feed and fertilizer in the great milk area 
of that section of the East, is the only 
consumers cooperative organization of 
the kind at this time. 

He said that this year the Federation 
will purchase between $30,000,000 and 
$35,000,000 worth of feed. It was formed 
about 1921-22 for the purpose of obtaim- 
ing proper feeds for the dairy cattle of 
its members. Later, he stated, the or- 
ganization expanded to include the co- 
operative purchase of fertilizers best 
adapted to the needs of the organization 
membership. During the-past year, he 
said, the Federation purchased a train- 


| 


organization has three fertilizer plants. 

Mr. Stone said there is no reason why 
the growers and the consuming public 
should not develop direct relationships, 
adding: “The time is coming when the 
consumers will organize and develop 
these direct relationships between the 
buyers and producers as to quality and 
‘grade as well as discuss prices. There 
is some development along this line 
| now.” 


| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
: Sept. 18 


11 a. m—Representtaive Chindblom 
(Rep.), of Chicago, called to discuss Eu- 
ropean reaction to the Tariff Act of 
11930. 

11:30 a. m—Senator Schall (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, called in the interest of 
securing an appointment for Ernest 
Michael, of Minneapolis, to a Federal 
judgeship. 

12:15 p. m—The Minister from the 
Union of South Africa, Eric H. Louw, 
called to present the chief justice of 
South Africa. 

12:45 p. m—Arthur Poillon, director 
of the National Horse Show Association 
of America, called to invite the President 
to attend the show at Medison Square 
Garden, Nov. 6 to 11. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Budget, 
Col. J. C.~ Roop, conferred with the 
President. 





load of feed a day out of Peoria, Ill. The} 


* 


Mr. Legge Urges. Consolidation ‘Groups Report j ' 
- Of Unprofitable Wheat Farms Fun dsExpen ik 


Farm Board Chairman Says Investigation Shows That. 


When Small Areas 


Can Produce Profits 


individual and coordinated efforts: in this | 
same direction, and your cooperation with | 


us and the Department of. Agriculture, 


operate toward attaining the aims of the)'will be'invaluable not only in your par- 


ticular ‘interest but in the. general in- 
terest.» { ’ 

The ‘ptogram of the Federal ‘Farm 
| Board ais} being worked out in .accord- 
ancel.with the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, {but “it is not. yet developed to jits 
full *éttent. Our task is. a huge one. 
We have made what we consider a good 
beginning, but no more. We are charged 
withs@gweighty responsibility for taking 
the in working out the economic 
roblgfas ‘that American farming faces. 

e cannot hope to discharge this. re- 
sponsibility alone. We need, and I.am 
appy to.say we are securing, the ¢o- 
; operation’ of individual and organized 
farmers; of associations such as yours 
whose members have intimate relations 
with farmers and farming; and of Gov- 
ernment agencies, in particular the De- 


flung educational, research, and exten- 


throughout the ‘several States. 
Improvement of Commodity 
Situation Sought 

We 
| best possible working understanding of 
the position and outlook for the various 
farm products, and of American agri- 
culture a& a whole. This is leading to 
intensive efforts to improve our informa- 
tion on the commodity situation at home 
and abroad; to more effective appraisals 
of the outlook for the near future and 





over a period of years; to improvement | 


}in the outlook service already built up 
by the Bureau of Agricultrual Economics 


more effective efforts in bringing the re- 
sults home to the farmer in ways that 
he can apply in his farm organization, 
~ eng of enterprises, and farming prac- 
ices. 


of the largest problems is to promote the 
adjustment of farm organization and 
| practice to attual and prospective con- 
‘ditions. Since the war almost every 
manufacturing concern has rebuilt its 
plant, reorganized its business, and de- 
veloped its policy so as to cope with new 
conditions. The adjustment has not been 
: perfect, as the present industrial. de- 
pression reveals. But farmers generally, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Writ Sought to Stop 





| Providence Manufacturer 
| Holds Product Not Taxable 


Suit to restrain the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, David Burnet, from 
attempting to collect taxes on a product 
'of coconut, oil, peanut oil, salt, water 
and coloring compound on, the theory 
|that it is colored oleomargarine, was 
instituted in the Supreme Court of the 
District of, Columbia by the Higgins 
faerie Company, of Providence, 
R. L, Sept. 18. 


It is alleged in the petition for an 
injunction that the Collector of Internal 
Revenue in 1924 attempted to levy,a tax 
on the product. The tax was paid under 
protest, it was explained, and suit then 
instituted for refund on the ground that 
the merchandise was not subject to tax 


the question in favor of the Higgins 
company and ordered the return of the 


duct was not oleomargarine. 

Following the amendment of the def- 
inition of oleomargarine by the Com- 
thisisoner of Internal Revenue, another 
attempt was made to collect a tax on the 
article which ,was prevented by an in- 
junction suit in the District Court for 
the District of Rhode Island. As in the 
| prior case it was held that the nut pro- 
|duct was not oleomargarine. 

While it is admitted that no steps have 
been taken .since that time to collect a 





|tax from the Higgins company it is al- 


leged that the Commissioner has “re- 
peatedly written letters and advised the 
| plaintiff’s agents and customers outside 
|the district of Rhode Island that the 
| plaintiff’s products are taxable as col- 
ored oleomargarine.” 

It is claimed in the petition that this 
jaction on the part of the Commissioner 
| pense and loss of business and will con- 
‘tinue to do so if continued. 
| The court is asked to order the Com- 
|missioner to restrain from classifying 
|the plaintiff’s product as oleomargarine 
|or attempting to fine its agents or cus- 
, tomers for selling it as such. 
| 


Czechoslovakia Permits 
| Amateur Radio Stations 


The radio amateur has come into his 
}own in Czechoslovakia where for the 
| first time in history the government has 
|granted permits for the installation of 
amateur stations, the Department of 
| Conshetate is informed in a report from 
Consul John W. Bailey Jr. at Prague. 

| Privatte transmissions of this nature 


“(ume 9923) 


artment of Agriculture, - | ‘ 
F 2 Sreuvare,and te tr \riod from June 7 to Sept. 3, receipts 


sion services that are linked with it | 


are concerned with getting the! 


in codperation with the States; and to| 


ROE. Oh 


? 


= 


On Prohibition 


‘Organizations for and 
Against Law File State- 
ments With Clerk of 


House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ito June 7, receipts $2,440, expenditures 
| $2,421. 
|  Anti-Saloon League of Indiana, period 
| from May 10 to Sept. 10, receipts $26, 
| expenditures $30. : 
W. C. T. U. of ‘Rhode Island, period 
ending Sept. 8, receipts $2177.25, ex 
penditures $14.83. 
Campaign Committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, period end- 
ing Sept. 10, receipts $1,265, no expenda- 
tures reported. 
Prohibition National Committee of 
Missouri, period ending. Sept. 8, receipts 





| $4,065.13, expenditures $4,065.99, ‘ 


Treasurer of Campaign Committee, 
Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey, pe- 


$3,299.48, expenditures $3,090.29, 

Among the major contributors to, this 
|group Were: W. H. Cowles, of Spokame, 
Wash.; R. T. S. Steel, of Williamsport, 
Pa.; Robert Wardrop, of Sewickly, Pa., 
and James H. Mathews, of Pitsbinner by 
who contributed $100 each to the Anti- 
saloon Leage of America, and J. W. Gar- 
ber, of Pittsburgh, W. Kilpatrick, of Com- 
nellsville, Pa.; E. F. Childs, of Chatham, 

J., and F. E, Whittlesley, of Corey, 
|Pa., who contributed $100 each to the 
Prohibition National Committee of Mis- 
souri. 


Activities Agaimst Prohibition 
Details of expenditures#nd receipts 
of organizations against national pro- 
hibition are as follows: : 
The Northern California Branch of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, period ending Aug. 31, re 





We find in this connection that one/| 


| Oleomargarine Tax’ 


as oleomargarine. The court determined | 


tax sustaining the theory that the pro- | 


| has caused the plaintiff considerable ex- | 


ceipts, $9,446.30; expenditures, $0,495.66. 
The Missouri Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, period endiza 
Aug. 31, receipts, $7,736; expenditures, 
$5,734.38. 3 
The Congressional Districts Modifica- 
tion League of Washington, D. C., period 
ending Feb. 28, ingome from dues of 
members, $7,113; expenses, $9,084.40. 
Congressional Districts Modification 
League of Philadelphia, period ending 
Mar. 31, income, $3,120.95; expenses, 
$14,796.20, 
Moderation Committee of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment Incorpeo- 
rated, of Cleveland, period ending Jume 
31, no receipts, expenditures, $43.74. 
The New Jersey Branch of Women’s 
; Organization for National Prohibition | 
Reform, period ending Mar. 1, receipts, 
| $2,932.26; expenditures, $883.13. 


The National Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, Pierre S. 
Pont, chairman, period ended Mar 31, 
receipts, $332,839.87; expenditures, $8385,- 
392.86. 

Among the major contributors to 
Association Against ‘the Prohibition 
Amendment were: 


Fiaure S. du Pomt, chairman, $17,500; 
Eldridge R. Johnson, of Camden,'Ni J, 
$12,500; Ernest L.. Woodward, of LeRoy, 
N. Y., $10,000; Raymond Pitcairne, of 
Philadelphia, $5,700, and William 8S, 
Knutson, of Detroit, $5,000. Other con- 
tributors of from $1,000 to $2,500 in- 
clude Robert K. Cassatt of Philadelphia, 
Vincent Astor of New York, Theodore 
Pitcairne, of Bryn Athyn, Pa, Larz An- 
derson, of Boston, William J. McGlynn, 
of Philadelphia, and John R, Umsted, of 
Philadelphia. 


| Among thé association’s expenditures 
was listed a contribution of $100,000° to 
the primary campaign of the Bohlen- 
Phillips-Dorrance ticket of Philadelphia. 
Contributions to the New Jerse 
branch of Women’s Organization for Na- 
tional Prohibition. Reform included: 


Mrs. Edgar Boody, New York, $250; 
Mrs. George M. Allen, Convent, N. J. 
Mrs. J. W. Castels Sr., Convent; Mors. 
| F. R: Kellogg, Morristown; Mrs. Wal- 
| liam Thorne Kissel, Peapack; Mrs. Al- 
|} len L. Lindley, Lydecker; Mrs. Daniel 
| F. Pomeroy, Englewood; Mrs, George 
Schieffelin, Convent; Mrs. W. L. Locke 
| wood, no address given; Mrs. Joseph G. 
| Spurr, Newark, amd Mrs. Andrew Vi. 
Stout, Red Bank, each contributed $1005 
Mrs. Martin S. Lindgrove, of Madison, 
| contributed $105; Mrs. John A. Roebliwims 
Bernardsville, $300, and “A Friend, 
$100. Smaller totaled 
$1,077.26. 

The great majority of expenditures of 
both types of organizations are itemized 
as routine expenditures such as officers’ 
salaries and expenses of maintenance of 
| Offices. : 





contributions 


have been done heretofore only secretly 
and without the consent of the gov 
ment. The ministry has received ap- 
proximately 40 additional applications, 
the majority of which will doubtless be 
granted. Concessioms for amateurs ; 
given only to persons with a scientific 
eae, in the installation. Stations of 
this nature are allowed only in certain 
zones and their operation is confined to 
definite hours. Reports of a personal or 
business character, as well as newspaper 
reports, are not permitted. 


(Tssued by Department of Commeree.)_ 





NEW TUBES... 


\ for that program TONIGHT! 


Why pay the penalty caused by inferior 
tubes? Banish harsh, discordant noises 


caused by inferior tubes... poor reproduc- 


tion... loss of sensitivity and selectivity. 
Put new life in your set today by equipping 
it with the tubes that are the unquestioned 
standard of the radio industry! 


Highest Quality—New low prices 
UY 224 $3.30 UY 227 $2.20 
UX 280 $1.90 


Look for the Red and Black Carten 


RCA 


Radiotrons 
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_ . The m to be built as pect of the 
Boulder Dam project in the Black Canyon 
of the Colorado River, is to be called 


- Hoover Dam in recognition of the serv- 
ices rendered by Presidemt Hoover when 
he was Secretary of Commerce, who, as 
chairman of the Colorado River Com- 
mission, played a large part in the initi- 
ation of the development, it was an- 
nounced orally Sept, 18 at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
Further informatio 
ment follows: 
President Hoover presided at a meet- 
ing of representatives of the States con- 
cerned im the project im Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., im November, 1922. He assisted in 
the formulation of the mecessary legis- 
lation, has contributed to the develop- 
ment of the project throughout its whole 
‘history, and his assistance has deter- 
mined the a action taken in its 
recent legislative phases. 
it has "icon the policy of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, through the Secretary 
of the Interior, to name the dams of its 
various projects. The maming of this 
dam by the Secretary is im keeping with 
the adopted policy as in the case of the 
Coolidge Dam, Shoshone Dam and Ele- 
phant Butte Dam. : ; 
No legislation is required in naming 
the dam, for the Boulder Dam Act says 
only that the project shall be known as 


from the Depart- 


designate agname for 
Originally it was believed the best place 
for the development would be in Boulder 
Canyon, about 20 miles above Black Can- 


- After President 


ulder Dam to Carry Desig- 
nation in Recognition of 
Commerce}. 
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The architect’s drawing reproduced above shows a 
building which is being constructed at the National 
Zoological Park, Washington, ID. C., to provide most 
modern facilities for the exhibition and scientific 
study of reptiles, insects, batrachians and miscellane- 


oe 










come to view th 


cording to a sta 
administration. 





‘National Zoological Park Constructs 


By a skilful 


for Reptiles, Batrachians, Insects, 
Miscellaneous Inwertebrates, oF 
tional Zoological Park looks faréin 


' 


Model Home for Reptile Collection 





| Building Equipped With Laboratory for Studying Life of 
Iramates Under Various Conditions 


introduction of many view of the spectator. Finding this suc- 
the Boulder Dam project, and does not | architectural novelties in the construc- | cessful, 
the dam itself.| tion of the Public Exhibition Building| placement wander the rocks within the 
and |cages for a regulation of heat as desir- 
Na- | able. 

to the 
yon... While the project was under con- | future for increasing its acquisitions and 
sideration in Congress it was referred | im extending its studies, as well as for 


coils have been arranged for 


As the spectator enters the reptile 
house, which in fact provides‘a home for 
other animals as well as reptiles, he will 


to as the Boulder Dam _ project, and it providing every scientific device appro- step into a refreshing atmosphere, sur- 
continued under that mame when the | priate for the comfort, entertainment, rounded by a subdued light through the 


Boulder Dam Act was drafted anid passed. ! 





Womten Wage Laws 
Below Living Costs, 
Says Labor Bureau 


Statutes Fixing Minimum 
Pay for Workers Declared 
To Promise But Little 
Benefit in Futurre 


CContinued from Page 1.] 

the Dastrict of Columbia had placed 
such laws on their books. 

Minimum wage legislation met a se- 
vere jolt in 1923 when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Adkins v. 
Childrem’s Hospital declared the law of 
the District of Columbia unconstitu- 
tional. 

Basing its judgment wpon the kberty 


of the imdividual guaramteed in the Fifth | 


Amendment of the Constitution to bar- 
gain amd contract, the court held that 
the mimimum wage law before it jeop- 
ardized that liberty and was void. 


Prior to this, Nebraska and Texas re- | 


pealed their laws, and Arkansas and Ari- 
zona had pronounced theirs contrary to 
their Constitution. The decision of the 
Federal tribunal gave impetus to the 
vetoing of the Kansas and Minnesota 
laws as unconstitutional in those States, 
respectively. 

In California, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
and Washington, the courts have upheld 
the laws there. In North Dakota and 
South Dakota the question has not been 
acted upon. 

Only eight States now retain minimum 
wage laws. They are: California, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In Colorado, no appropria- 
tion has been made for the enforcement 
of its law. 

Wisconsin stands alone as the only 


State which after having its law declared | 


unconstitutional enacted a new law hop- 


ing to place it within the police power | 
of the State, This was done by insert- | 


ing a clause reading: ““NNo wage paid or 
agreed to be paid by any employer to 
any adult female employe shall be op- 
pressive.” 

Law Not Mandatory 

Massachusetts enacted a law in which 
minimum ~ wages for women are non- 
mandatory, and enforcement is dependent 
entirely upon public opinion. The names 
of offemders are published and whether 
the law is enforced depends upon the 
pressure of public opinion. 

The administration of minimum wage 
laws have obstructed their progress. One 
group of laws set up~a fixed minimum 
and therefore does not allow for any 
fluctuations in the cost of living. The 


other group leaves the fixing of the mini- | 


mum wage to a commission, hence 
sponsors a flexible law. 
are found in California, Colorado, Mas- 
sachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, 


Washington and Wisconsin. 
Cost of Living Studied 

Though varying in their provisions, the 
laws of these States set up administra- 
tive machinery in the -form of commis- 
sions to judge whether the wages in 
question are less than what the commis- 
sion believes to be mecessary to the 
health and general welfare of the work- 
ers. A cost of living study has been con- 
sidered necessary usually in determining 
these facts. 

The commission, or a board appointed 
by it, holds meetings to ascertain the 
minimtuum wage, then after the wage 
rate is agreed upon, a public hearing is 
held prior to the announcement of the 


Tendencies to consolidate the adminis- 
tration of all labor laws resulted in the 
abolition of minimum wage commissions 
in Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Washington, and put this 
function in agencies enforcing neatly all 
State laws. 
aprcere. in minimum Wage progress. A 
slackening, in fact, has come with con- 
solidation. This is due in part to the 
crowded schedules of the agencies carry- 
ing this additional burden. 

Although hearings om the rates de- 
¢ mpon are provided for in every 
State having laws of this kind except 
Wiscomsin, little interest has been dem- 
onstrated by’'the public, the employe, and 


the employer, Again, delay has appeared | 








‘in the setting up of rates, due to their 
og lack of speed, gemeral slowness of 
‘the administrative machinery, and dis- 
| agreements among the wage boards. 


As a result, little advance | 


and instruction of the thousands 
| visitors anticipated in the future, 


of | cages from the skylights and small elec- 
the Di-|tric bulbs fitted invisibly at the base of 


rector of the Park, Dr. William M. Mann, jeach cage to male legible the explana- 


explained orally Sept. 18. 


The structure will be equipped with a | hibit, and will be in full view of an elab-| 


tory statement accompanying the ex- 


| special experimental room to be used as | rate pangrama of five aquaria contain- 


; @ laboratory in the study of the beha 
| of reptiles under certain conditions. 


| 


| attention will be given to tests of the | C8. 


| effect of ultra viol and infra red light 
upon their growt Provisions also have 
been made for more adequate accom- 
modations to visiting scientists who 
come to study the psychological bbhavior 
and general physiological and anatomical 
structure of the animals, Dr. Mann ex- 
| plained. 

Beneficial results from experiments 
| and studies of the reptiles under certain 
| conditions, it is believed, will be of value 
in their application to similar experi- 
ments upon human beings, especially in 
respect to light amd heat, he said. 

This building constitutes the second of 
a group of sevem exhibition. buildings 
| contemplated to care for the entire zoo- 
logical collection. Instead of folowing 
the practice of most zoos fi having a 
large number of small buildings, it is 
planned here to concentrate the collec- 
tion in seven main buildings. Such a 


| corridors. 
ja skylight down on rock and sand and|off from the mainland of the adjacent 


| they shift im a manner that while the| 
| scheme first ppevemts the marring of the reptiles are in one side the keeper can; 


vior | ing large salamanders. There will be 
Dif- | the Giant Chinese, the Congo Snake, Hell 
ferent kinds of heating and lighting -will| Bender, the Mud Puppy, and Axotole. No 
be applied to certain ones, and special | fence will barricade the visitor from the 


Each cage will be provided with 
a small rail close to its base. 

Cages will be so arranged that as 
nearly as possible the actual living con- 
ditions of the inhabitants will be repro- 
duced. A panorama combining both 
art and utility will afford a background 
arresting amd instructive. The reptile 
part will hawe such a panorama arrange- 
ment. It is located in the center of the 
building as the visitor passes through the 
Light will be diffused from 


water about which grow plants botani- 
cally suited to the tenants, 

Three Lakes and Beach 

In Crocodile Section 


To protect the keeper from being 
poisoned while attending the refitiles, 
the cages have been so constructed that 


| matural beauty of the park, and also in- | without danger to himself clean the other 


troduces economies in maintenance. 


One | which is umtenanted at the same time. 


building already completed is the bird | Also another innovation has been intro- 
building, and the reptile house will be | duced in the arrangement of’the keeper's 


house the apes, 


contemplated. 


$248,000 Provided 
By Congress for Building 


No pains have been spared jn planning 
the building since Congress made avail- 
|}able $248,000 for its construction, 
director pointed out. 


mentation aid museum exhibitions, 


the|lakes and a_ beach. 
In lighting, Iheat-| three large cement pots to hold flowers 
ing, arrangement of cages and their{and tropical plants have been placed, 
equipment, and im providing for experi-|4id 8 conerete window box encircling 
de-|the cage at the rear and sides, 115 feet 
| tails were worked out long in adwance|in length, 


the secon. A small mammal house to|ewry to the cages. Instead of entering 
I ibbons, small fur-bear- | them from the corridors as is customary 
img American animals and others is mext |in exhibitiom houses, he enters from the 
‘rear of the cages in places especially | 
|construtced at the center of each group| 
|and from the basement of the building. | 


Considerable attention has been given 
to the construction of the crocodile sec- 
tion. Provision has been made for three 
Within the lakes 


will hold blooming tropical 


of immediate building. The completed | plants appropriate to the setting. Here, 


| structure will exemplify a combination | tropical 


| of beauty and utility. 

The following information was 
nished by Dr. Mann: 

Romanesque im design, no windows will! 


fur- 


struction, red brick ‘will predominate, off- 
set by simple but elegant marble. and 
granite trimmings. At the entrance two 
columns will be supported on the backs 
of turtles carved from Tennessee mar- 
ble. Two frogs -will rest above the col- 
umns and bear the arches over the door- 
Way, and carved on the arches will be 
two pterodactyls, or conventional rep- 
tiles,which will look off into space. The 


| out elaborate ormamentation except trim- 
| mings of stone and marble, but at the 
upper sides of the structure a series 
of conventional reptiles will project in 
simple carving to symbolize the signifi- 
cance of the building. 

The visitor upon entering the building 
will be impressed by a noveity im the 


appears most strikingly in the heating, 
lighting, and arrangement of the cages. 
All cages are of concrete reinforced by 
steel and are separate from the aisles 
through which the visitor passes. "There 
will be 136 cages varying in size from 
8 inches to house small insects to 80~feet 
to prévide a homme for the largest croco- 
diles, 

Special arrangements have been made 
| to regulate the temperature. A fault of 
| he usual reptile house is the high tem- 
| perature required for the animals which 
is distributed also in the corridors to the 
|} discomfort of the visitor. This defect 
| has been cortected in the present build- 

ing. Independent heating arrangements 
both for reptiles and other acquisitions 
| within the structure have been provided 
| which are separate from that set up for 
the comfort of the visitor. Both hot 
| water and electricity will be used in heat- 
| Ing the structure, but electricity will be 


used along with hot water exclusively 
within the cages. 


Modern Improvements 
In Design of Cages 


Model cages were constructed so that 
light comes fromm the top, in imitation of 
the skylights which will provide sunlight 
within the cages of the completed struc- 
ture, and were made low enough for chil- 
dren to gaze into them without aid. 
means of a false bottom, heat is circu- 
lated into each cage and up the rear as 
changes are desirable, The models wert 
tested in respect to heat and it was 
found preferable te-arrange for the heat- 
ing of the rocks to the rear of some of 
them by electricity so that the reptiles 
can bask inthe back of the cage im full 


remainder of the building will be with-| 


| Style of exhibiting reptiles. This novelty | 
The latter laws | 


By | 


iclimes will 


be visible from the exterior. In con-| 








f plants, living palm trees, a 
basking beach, and a scenic mural pan- 
orama depicting the ‘sunny southern 
challenge the eye with a 
harmony consistent with beauty and a 
beauty comsistent with reality. 

There wifl be sharp contrasts. As the 
gaze of the spectator shifts from one 
cage to another he will be momentarily 
transpotted from the lazy tropical 
swamps to the arid regions of an Ari- 
zona desert. A singular feature of the 
equipment ‘will be the introduction into 
the cages of botanical plants which in 
themselves will be interesting and in- 
structive. ‘These plants will add vivid- 
ness, lend refreshment, and introduce 
cleanliness. 


As a place of experimentation the new 
exhibition building will afford oppor- 
tunity for study and research. A small 
museum of anatomy of reptiles will 


joccupy an wpper section, and another sec- 


tion will house the American Society of 
Icthyologists and Herpetologists in their 
next annual convention, and will be used 
for appropriate research, 

Growth Experiment 

Planned With Electricity 

An interesting experiment will be con- 
ducted in ascertaining the effect of an 
electric sunlight lamp upon the growth 
and behavior of reptiles. The General 
Electric Company has constructed a spe- 
cial hangimg electric light, so made that 
it will not injure the eyes of the animals, 
yet by means of mercury within the bulb, 
will produce light through mercury 
vapor, and is expected to be equivalent 
to sunlight. If the light produces marked 
results in the experiment on reptiles, it 
is expected that it can he used effectively 
upon humans. 

Other cages will be provided with vita 
glass which diffuses the violet ray from 
the sun, amd studies in contrasts will be 
nade between the effects of tight pene- 
trating this glass and ordinary plate 
glass. 

Other exhibitions will display the ma- 
rine AQUarium, the aquaterrarium, the 
Galapagos Desert. Six high cages will 
contain arboreal snakes and. numerous 
other cages will care for miscellaneous 
animals amd insects, 


When completed, further efforts will 
be made to increase the acquisitions of 
rare animals. The building, which is 195 
feet by 82 feet, has been planned with 
a view towards caring for all the reptiles 


\it is expected the zoo will ever obtain. 


A number of rare ones are now in New 
York and Philadelphia and at the com- 
pletion of the structure will be brought 
to Washington, The zoos in St, Louis 


: ¢ ‘ | 
ous invertebrates and for the instruction of those who | etathed iy Welding with’ this adventace 


the building to be formally opened late this year, ac- 


“Underwood & Underwood 


e collection. Present plans call for 


tement made on behalf of the Park 


(Apiaceae titaisnieatamnnpiaeclaiineaemement 


and Santiago have promised to send a 
number of specimens to Washington in 
the future. 

One section of the exhibit will be of | 
‘peculiar interest to residents of Wash- 
ington. Specimens representing a par- 
ticular type of frog, snake, and similar 
reptile living about the City of Washing- 
ton will occupy a special place. Here per- 
sons interésted in natural phenomena 
will have opportunity to identify many 
animals they see while walking, picnick- 
ing, camping and motoring. 
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as Well as ‘Noise Wisdom of Ages . 
Reduced by Welding Buildings | Said to Be Found 


| | Department, of Commerce, follows 





Heavy Costs 


Less’construction noice and lower cost 
{in many cases are advantages found in 
| the welding methgd in the fabrication of 
| steel-frame buildings; according to 
oo on Sept. 18 by the Bureau of 
| Standards, reviewing the results of 
| studies on this subject. 
|_ The statement, made public by the 
in 


full text: 


Welding offers a number of advan- 
; tages over other methods of connecting 


* | the members of steel-frame buildings, 
| accordin, 


to a report of the Bureau of 
Standards which will appear in the Oc- 
tober number of its Journal of Research. 
One of these advantages is the elimina- 
| tion of most of the noise which usually 
accompanies the erection of steel build- 
ings. Examples of buildings recently 


in view are the additions to the Home- 
stead Hotel at Hot Springs, Va., and 
the Ohio Valley General Hospital at 
Wheeling, W. Va. While the elimination 
of noise is especially important in the 
construction of additions to buildings 
already occupied, freedom from noise in 


cities is also highly desirable. 


The use of welding will also reduce 
the cost of construction of many build- 


| 





Collection of Reptilian 


Oddities to Be Increased | 
The Zoo already has some rare rep-| 
tiles but is seeking more. It has the) 
prehistoric Galapagos iguana, given by) 
Gifford Pinchot, and brought from the; 
Galapagos Islands. There is the rare) 
iCuban crocodile, and an 8-foot Ameri- 
can crocodile from Florida. Spengler’s: 
tortoise, from the Loo Choo Island, Japan, 
is housed here as the only one known 
to be in captivity. A long lost-turfle 
from Costa Rica has become a tenant, 
although it is not identified. | 
The European green lizard, the stump 
tail lizard, the water dragon, and the! 
blue tongue lizard along with the hawk! 
bill turtle comprise a few of the collec-| 
tion. For a long time the Zoo has had! 
the African rock python familiar to the| 
isightseers. Its 6-foot Australian lace! 
monitor, one of the largest in the world, | 
is always an interesting reptile, and the} 
giant Hinzaki salamandex, and the giant 
tortoises afford further variety to the 
collection. 
| Further efforts will be made to get| 
|rare reptiles from Australia, New Zea- 
|land, and Madagascar. The rarest rep- 
|tiles in the world survive in these places. 
|The reason is that these lands were cut 








continents and thereby the intervening 
ocean set up a barrier against the in- 
vasion of the larger animals like the 
lion and other fierce beasts which would 
have exterminated them. In the dis- 
\tribution of the‘animals over the globe, 
the Weaker,ones sought the more remote 
areas, and when these areas were cut 
off through some geologic phenomenon, | 
they remained there isolated and pro- 
tected. | 

Within the basement of the building, 
space has been set aside for a service 
room for the entire Zoo. A cold storage 
plant is being installed for the preserva- 
tion of the food to be fed the animals. 

Congress has received the congratula- 
tions of the American Society of Ich- | 
thologists and Herpetologists, a society 
comprising those American scientists in- 
terested in fish and reptile life, for pro- 
viding the Zoo and the Nation with the} 
jnew exhibition house. In a letter from} 
|the secretary of the society, citing the 
resolution, the scientists expressed the 
following aproval: “The society regards 
the building of this reptile house as an 
outstanding development in public edu- 
cation in America.” 

It is hoped that the new structure will 
be opened to the public during Christmas 
week, at which time an elaborate exhibi- 
tion is planned. 


Wage Claims Filed 
By Canal Workers 


New York Law Provides for Ad-| 


ditional Compensation 





| 


! 


Claims aggregating between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 have been filed with the 
State under the recent act of the Legis- 
lature authorizing barge canal workers, 
employed during and immediately after 
the World War, to sue for the difference 
between the wages paid them and those 
prevailing in the localities where they 
were employed, Judge James A. Parsons, 
of the State Court of Claims, has an- 
nounced, 

More than 2,000 claims were filed, the 
sums asked ranging from $200 to $20,000. 
| Sept. 15 was the last day for filing 
such claims and a last minute rus 
brought about 800 to the capitol. The 
Court of Claims will start hearing them 
sb Byrecuqe on Oct. 6, Judge Parsons 
said. 

A test case was carried to the Court 
jof Appeals last year and the State’s 
highest court ruled the law to be con- 
stitutional. Two years ago the Legis- 
lature first authorized the claimants 
to bring suit, but thousands failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity. For 
that reason another law was passed last 
Winter extending the time limit until 
Sept. 15, 1930. 

The workers include carpenters, elec- 
tricians, locktenders, gatekeepers and 
mechanics of various kinds, One of the 
claims was filed by a cook. < 

Judge Parsons explained that because 
the Court of Appeals already has passed 
upon the constitutionality of the law the 
only matters to be determined by the 
Court of Claims are whether the em- 
ployes actually were employed by the 
State, how long they worked and whether 
they received the prevailing rates of 
wages in the various localities where 
they were employed. 

“Many of the cases,” he said, “prob- 
ably will be settled by agreement be- 
tween the attorneys and the State De- 
ppartment of Public Works.” 








Sporting Goods in Argentina 


_ Interest in all kinds of sports is grow- 
ing in Argentina, and American manu- 
facturers of athletic and sporting goods 
who make a consistent, intelligent effort 
to introduce their articles into Argentina 
should secure an increasing share of the 
market, (Department of Commerce.) 
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Elevator in Memorial Shaft 


Last Month; Mile of Steel Rope Used 


Responsible for the safety of thou- 
sands of visitors daily, cables support- 
ing the elevator-car in the Washington 
Monument are being replaced for the 
first time in four years, it was stated 
orally Sept, 18 at the Buildings Division 
of the Office of the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital. 


More than a mile of new steel rope) 
is being placed on the drums of the ma- 
chinery in the shaft, it was said, there 
being five supporting cables, each of 
which is 1,058 feet in length. 

The following information was made | 
public at the Buildings Division: 


Since the Washington Monument was | 
opened to the public Oct. 8, 1888, 9,688,- 
097 persons have visited the memorial 
structure. The majority of visitors are 
carried to the observation platform, 506 
feet above the base, in the elevator, al- 
though a considerable number climb the 
898 stairs to the windows. 

The present elevator, with a capacity 
of 35 persons, was installed in 1926, but 





the congested business areas of the large | fastened 





Cables That Lift Thousands to Top 
Of Washington Monument Replaced 





|12:30 to 4:30 on Sundays and holidays. 
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Steel-frame Structures Can Also Be Remodeled or Strength- 


‘ ened More Economically by Process, Bureau 
Of Standards Finds 





ings. In comparatively simple buildings 
the steel may be shipped from the rolling 
mill direct to the site for erection by 
welding without the need of the inter- 
mediate shop operations required by 
other methods of erection. Savings may 
be. effected by designing floor beams as 
continuous beams with a resulting de- 
crease in the amount of_steel required. 
Existing structures may often be re- 
modeled or strengthefed more €conom- 
ically by welding than by other methods. 
These reductions in the cost of’ build- 
ings will be accompanied by a reduction 
in rents with a consequent reduction in 
the general cost of living. : 

In order to help the construction in- 
dustry obtain safe and economical struc- 
tures, the Bureau has carried on, inves- 
tigations of welded connections for use 
in steel-frame buildings. These included 
tests of connection angles welded to the 
faces of H-section steel columns. The 
ends of the floor beams rest on these 
shelf-angle connections so they must be 
able to carry the weight of the floor and 
its loads. Shelf-angles of many different 
dimensions were used and they were 
to the columns with welds 
placed in six different locations . with 
respect to the-anglés. Full details of 
this work will be found in the report. 





Underwood & Underwood 

The elevator in the Washington Monument at the Nation’s Capital has 
temporarily been taken out of commission this week while cables support- 
ing it have been_replaced. The photograph shows workmen making the 


ments. 


Carried 67,949 Sight-seers 


1888. The cables of the present elevator 
have not been replaced since the installa- 
tion in 1926, 


The elevator runs daily, except Christ- 
mas, but on Sundays and holidays the 
monument is open only half a day. Reg- 
ular hours when the monument is open 
to visitors are 9 to 4 week-days and 


An indication of the use of the ele- 
vator is gained from reports of visitors 
for three days of the current month. 
There were 62 trips required on Sept. 
10, 44 on Sept. 9, and 55 on Sept. 8, all 
week days. 


During August this yeat 81,244 per- 


number were carried ky the elevator to 
the observation platform. The other 
13,295 persons climbed the stairway. 


Only once in the memory of guards 
and officials has a person been locked in 
the monument over night. After the last 
trip down of the elevator, a guard at the 
top walks down the stairs to make cer- 





its predecessor was placed in operation 
when the monument first was opened in 


Incorporation of Indian Tribal Lands 
Is Advocated for Benefit of Owners 


Interior Department Says Congress Will Be Asked for Leg- 
islation Providing Collective Control of Holdings 





Incorporation of Indian tribal proper- 
ties to put them on a more business-like 
basis would simplify considerably prob- 
lems now arising from-such properties, 
it was stated orally Sept. 18 on behalf 
of the Department of the Interior. Since 


legislation will be necessary before.such 
incorporation cart be arranged, the Office 
of Indian Affairs will endeavor to get 
an act through Congress at its next ses- 
sion, ; 


A number of advantages would result 
from putting the Indian holdings on a 
level with those of big business, it was 
pointed out. Lands which might be suit- 
able for cattle ranching but which can 
not show a profit under the present 
method of control would perhaps yield a 
satisfactory income if they ‘were man- 
aged by acorporation. Further informa- 
tion from the Department follows: 


Consideration was probably first given | start living as does the white man. There| and discussion on the question. 


the question of incorporating Indian prop- 
erty because of the situation of the 
Klamath tribe in Oregon. 





tain that all visitors have left before 
the structure is locked for the night, 


owns timberlands worth around $24,000,- 
000, and each member of the tribe has an 
estate that is worth about $20,000. If 
these forest-covered lands were incor- 
porated, each Indian would receive his 
due share of stock in the corporation and 
his rights would be definitely established. 
He could pocket his stock and, if de- 


petent Indian, he could sell it. 

The same would hold true of other 
tribes. The Yakimas in Washington, for 
instance, have their farm land allotted 
to individual Indians. But there is still 
undivided tribal property in the form 
of timber and graziag lands. The latter 
might well be incorporated. 

As the situation now stands, Indians 
are likely to remain close to the reserva- 
tion because of their interests in these 
tribal holdings. This is opposed to the 

‘desires of the Government, which wants 


sons visited the shaft and 67,949 of this| 


clared by the Gévernment to be a com-, 









In Constitution 


Political Philosophy of New 
World Is Described as 
General Benefit Mankind 
Of All Nations 








_The Federal Constitution, although 
signed by but 39 of the “illustrious fore- 
bears” of the country, nevertheless re- 
flects “the wisdom of every civilized \ 
country of the world throughout the 
ages,” the General Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Radio. Commission, Col. Thad. H. 
Brown, declared in an address on Sept. 
18 broadcast from WMAL and affiliated 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System from Washington. 

Speaking at a dinner. given by Gen. 
John J. Pershing in honor of the Federa- 
tion Interalliee Des Anciens Combat- 
tants, Col. Brown described the Consti- 
tution a symbol of service and liberty. 
"It is the fruit of centuries of life and 


of thought in the old world and the new; ~ 


and now the Constitution sends back 
from the new world to the old, the physi- 
cal force and political philosophy which, 
we believe, will help all mankind.” 

The address follows in full text: 

The historian informs us that in that 
elder day to be a Roman citizen was 
greater than to be a king. I hold that 
to be a member of the Federation In- 
teralliee Des Anciens Combattants car- 
ries with it greater prestige and honor 
in the world today than did citizenship 
in ancient Rome. 

As Fidac is the symbol of service and 
liberty, so is America’s Constitution. 
When it was formulated in 1787 one ~ 
world war had recently ended; the 
shadows. of ancient wars lingered and 
civilization was entering upon an eclipse 
of a new and greater war. 


Is Fruit of Centuries 


The motif of the times was “democ- 
racy” with “liberty” the theme song. 
Though signed by but 389 of our illus- 
trious forbears, our Constitution never- 
theless reflects the wisdom of every 
civilized country of the world through- 
out the ages. It is the fruit of centuries 
of life and of thought in the old ‘world 
and the new; and now the Constitution 
sends back from the new world to the 
old the physical force and political 
philosophy which, we believe, will help 
all mankind. Freedom from the com- 
bined tyrannies of the world is declared 
by that document and America ac- 
knowledges a debt to the collective in- 
fluences contributing to its perfection. 4 

In 1787, as in 1914, the world wa 
prostrated by the wounds of fratricidal 
strife. The proble:: then, as now, was 
not only to make “the world safe for 
democracy,” but to make democracy safe 
for the world. 

Because our Constitution is our sym- 
bol of democracy committed to the causes 
of liberty and justice, we sent to the 
battle line in Europe in 1917 almost 
as many soldiers as there were people 
in the American Colonies when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. When the young 
men carried the flag abroad, our Con- 
stitution without change upheld that 
flag; when these young men came home, 
our Constitution without change came 
home with them. ‘While it is adapted to 
war, it is, nevertheless, based upon a- 
theory which holds the ideal life for 
govefhments or men to be not war but 
peace. 

Unknown Soldier Immortalized 
Oh, how we have yearned to be able 
to do something for these comrades who 
gave their all, that might be as lasting 
as the sacrifices they made for us! Some- 
thing that would be an inspiration to 
future generations to carry on where 
they deft off. 

Story and song have immortalized 
many heroes of ancient wars. More per- 
manent than these shall be the “Tombs 
of the Unknown Soldier” established by 
the nations of Fidac, which symbolize the 
heroes of the late World War who gave 
their lives: in defense of country. 

In America he sleeps on a slope over- 
looking the beautiful Potomac, facing 
the Nation’s Capitol at Arlington Ceme- 
tery, a constant: reminder to the coun- 
try of the cause for which he died. 

France has fittingly placed him under 
her famous Arc de Triomphe; Great 
Britain in‘ Westminster Abbey; Italy un- 
der Victor Emanuel Monument; Portu- 
gal in Pentheon, Lisbon; Poland in a 
mausoleum in Warsaw; Czechoslovakia 
a@ provisional tomb in the City Hail 
Chapel; Roumani@. in Carol Park, 
Bucharest; and Yougoslavia on a moun- 
tain overlooking the City of Belgrade. 
All speak a universal language—the 
brotherhood of man. 


Tunnel for Motor Traffic 
Is Planned for Paris 


To alleviate the, increasingly heavy 
motor ¢ar traffic in one of its most ex- 
clusive residential districts, the City of 
Parijs is building a tunnel from near 
the Porte Dauphine diagonally under 
the Avenue Foch, to be used exclusively 
by automobiles, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Automotive Trade. Com- 
missioner to Europe, H. C. Schuette, 
Paris. 

The total length ofthe tunnel, includ- 
ing the approaches, will be 450 meters; 
the subterranean ‘section 250 meters. 
The tunnel will have four lanes of traf- 
fic, and will permit of the passing of 
from, 7,000 to 8,000 cars an hour, A 
underground tunnel for pedestrians will 
also be included. It is expected that 
the tunnel will be completed next year. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Government, but who are still on the 
rolls as wards of the Government. 


In ‘some tribes only a small bit of 
property is held in common by its mem- 
bers. If there were a corporation, such 
property could be handled more feasibly. 

One troublesome point in establishing 
corporations would be the determination 
of who should run the organization. The 
Indians, being shareholders, would nat- 
urally be considered the ones to do it. 
But many of them have little judgment 
in businesse matters, and the question 
arises as to whether the Government 
should be given veto powers over any 
actions of the Indians. There is the third 
possibilty of vesting control entirely in 
the Government. 3 

Several bills covering this matter of 
incorporating the Indian properties were 
introduced in the last session of Cons 


tory in a*number of ways. But they did 





|Indians to leave the reservations and 


are‘many Indians with good educations 
who are well qualified to make their way 





result in centering considerable thongs 
t is 
hoped that a bill will be drafted in the 
next session which will meet all require- 


This tribe’in the world without the help of the! ments. 


4 


gress, but all of them were unsatisfac- . 
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Exports of Farming Machinery 


Outlook Meetings | Several Factors Found Handicap 
Fo Safety Work in Coal Mines 


Safety Specialist of Bureau of Mines Says Inadequacy and 
Loose Enforcement of Laws Help Increase 
Hazards 


On Crop Planning 
To Be Continued 


Meetings Scheduled to Be 
Held in Atlanta and Ames, 
Iowa, According to De- 
partment of Agriculture 


A series of agricultural outlook con- 
ferertces to consider what farmers should 
plan to grow’in view of present and pros- 
pective economic conditions, meeting’ at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 18-20, will 
continue at Ames, Lowa, Sept. 25-27, and 
at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-14, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Sept. 17. 
Representatives of the Federal and State 
agricultural extension services, the agri- 
cultural colleges, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, will conduct the conferences. 
ion full text of the announcement fol- 
ows: 


The primary objective of the confer- 
ences is to analyze the farm outlook for 
regions and for States and to'fdevelop 
methods for getting the information to 
individual farmers so they may better 
plan the organization of their farm busi- 
ness with regard to the prospective de- 

and for products. These conferences 
are a;part of the national plan to trans- 
late the national farm outlook informa- 
tion into terms of regional and State 
needs, 


The Washington conference will be at- 
tended by representatives of seven Ap- 
palachian States—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 

q Virginia and West Virginia. State com- 
modity committeés have been appointed 
to cooperate with the Federal commodity 
outlook committee by suggesting the 
kinds of outlook material needed, and by 
assembling State and regional outlook 
data on the various products, 


The State committees and \their chair- 
men, for the Washington meeting, are: 
Poultry, W. F. Knowles, New Jersey; 
feed supplies, F. F. Lininger, Pennsyl- 
vania; potatoes, L. M. Vaughan, New 
York; beef cattle, E. L. Moffitt, Penn- 
sylvania; tobacco, C. C. Taylor, Virginia; 
cabbage and truck crops, R. O. Bausman, 
Delaware; sheep, R. O. Stelzer, West 
Virginia; dairy, M. C..Bond, New York; 
fruits, W. F. Knowles, New Jersey. 

Objectives and procedure in outlook 
work will be described by Federal Bu- 
reau representatives at the opening of 
the conference. This will be followed 
by a general review of current economic 
copditions and their effect on the agri- 
efitural outlook. Commodity outlook re- 
ports will then be pPesented by members 
of the Bureau staff. The chairmen of the 
various State committees will lead dis- 
cussions on the local adaptation of the 
commodity outlook reports. The latter 
part of the conference will be devoted 
to methods used in reaching farmers 
with outlook material. 

The Ames, Iowa, conference, scheduled 
for Sept. 25 to 27, will be held by the 
Federal Bureau and 13 central States; 
and the Atlanta, Ga., conference, sched- 
uled for Nov. 11 to 14, will deal with 


the farm outlook in 13 southern States. 


Kentucky Seeks to Revive 


Blae Lick Springs Now Dry| 


Frankfort, Ky., Sept. 18.—Work of 
digging in the hope of reviving the Blue 
Lick Springs in Nicholas County is un- 


der way at the springs, Dr. W. R. Jill- 


son, State Geologist, seid today. 

The~ Upper Blue Lick was discovered 
in July, 1773, supposedly by a party un- 
der General William Thompson. 

In Collins’ History of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in 1882, the author says, “The 
springs are among the most remarkable 
and valuable in the world. For 40 years 
these springs furnished much of the salt 

és supply of middle and northeastern Ken- 
tucky. 

“From 1775 to 1785 the upper and 
lower. Blue Lick Springs were called 


‘Salt Springs on Licking,’ and the ‘Up-| 


per and Lower Blue Springs.’ ” 


The springs mysteriously dried up a | 


few years ago. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is nheces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-2000. (S) Leaves of absence—Promo- 
tions on basis of efficiency—Brookhart Sal- 
ary Act. Hereafter, employes under any 
department or office subject to the provi- 
sions of the leave acts of Mar. 15, 1898, 


80 Stat. 316, July 7, 1898, 30 Stat. 653, and | 


Feb. 24, 1899, 30 Stat. 890, may not be 
granted annual or sick leave of absence 
with pay at the beginning of a calendar, 
or other leave, year immediately following 
a period of absence in a nonpay status in 
ihe. preceding year, unless and until there 
Sicen a return to duty. 

Under the terms of section 9 of- the 
original classification act of Mar. 4, 1923, 
42 Stat. 1491, no efficiency rating, other 
than zero, properly ‘may be made for an 
employe covering a year ending May 15, 
during which no service was performed, 
and no administrative promotion is au- 
thorized to be granted to such an employe 


within the salary range of his grade as | 


on the basis of an efficiency rating. 

An employe on the rolls of a department 
in a-nonpay status July 3, 1930, is entitled 
to an automatic increase in compensation 
under the terms of the Brookhart Salary 
Act, if the conditions of the statute are 
otherwise fulfilled. (Aug. 29, 1930.) 

A-33061. Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Brookhart Salary Act—Mint field 
service. Since there are no positions in 
the departmental service tin the District 
of Columbia, the compensation of which 
is fixed on a per diem basis, or the duties 
of which are those of a recognized trade 
or craft, within the schedules prescribed 
by the classification act, as amended, there 
would be no authority under section 2 of 
the Brookhart Salary Act to adjust the sal- 
ary rates of such employes at the United 
States mints in the field service who are 
paid on a per diem basis or whose duties 
would fall within the, classes of positions 
excluded from the terms of the classifica- 
tion act by section 5 thereof. No objec- 
tion will be made to administrative iad- 
justments and procuring of deficiency ap- 
propriation in the same manner as tho ap- 
prepeanisen to cover deficiencies created 
y the increases authorized by the Brook- 
of Salary Act will be procured. (Sept. 

' 29300 : 
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Limited Rubber 
Output Planned 


|England and Netherlands Said 


: By D. Harrington 
Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


Mining has much the worst accident 
rate, both as to frequency and severity, 
of 27 industries, according to the figures 
compiled by the National Safety Council, 
and coal mining is the most dangerous 
branch of the mining industry. Coal in 
finely divided form (dust) is readily in- 
flammable and explosive, this being true 
of all coals except possibly the highest 

rades of anthracite. Gas which is very 
ammable - and cy snc ed is. frequently 
encountered in coal mines and~is likely 
to be encountered at any time, and in 
some instances gases are found which 
are nonflammable but which quickly 
snuff out life by asphyxiation. The most 
dangerous gases given off in coal mines 
are invisible, tasteless, and odorless, thus 
being peculiarly treacherous. 

Explosions in coal mines started by 

ignition of flammable gases or dusts and 
carried on, or propagated, usually by 
dusts, constitute a hazard almost ex- 
clusively confined to coal mining and the 
resultant accidents take numerous lives 
at one time. There are at least two 
other causes of fatal accidents in coal 
mines, which take more lives over a 
period of years than explosions, although 
by no means as spectacular as explosions 
with their wholesale loss of life at one 
time. These two are “falls of roof and 
coal” causing approximately four times 
as many fatalities. as explosions, and 
“anderground haulage,” causing about 
one and oné-half times as many fatali- 
ties as coal-mine explosions. 
_ Falling of rock or coal from surround- 
ing roof or walls, which, as above indi- 
cated, constitutes the greatest danger in 
our coal mimes, is a hazard tha tcon- 
fronts. practically no other occupation 
but mining, and as this menace affects 
practically every one of the approxi- 
mately 600,000 underground workers in 
our coal mines at all times while they 
are underground and at every place they 
work when underground, it is the most 
difficult of accident causes to control. 
Haulage accidents, which rank next to 
falling ,roof-and coal in number of fatal- 
ities, are ‘also difficult to prevent, just 
as haulage accidents of various natures 
are difficult to prevent in our city streets 
and on country roads and railroads. 


Electricity Regarded 
As Growing Menace 


Electricity, ranking next in number 
of fatalities after “falling roof and coal,” 
“haulage accidents,” and “explosions,” 
now causes about one-tenth as many 
deaths as falls of roof and coal, but it 
looms as probably the greatest cause of 
future fires and explosions, -also numer- 
ous electrocutions, ete., by contacts and, 
unless greater care is taken in the fu- 
ture in underground 


all improbable. that electricity will soon 
be the greatest hazard in our coal mines 
as the use of electricity is increasing 
in our coal mines by leaps and bounds. 
The use of explosives to obtain coal in 
convenient form to handle has. been a 
prolific source of accidents, ranking 
about the same as electricity as a cause 
of fatalities; and like electricity, the 
use—or rather the misuse—of explosives 
has caused many fires and explosions 
most of which should be charged against 
ignorance :or negligence. 


Besides the above enumerated causes 
of accidents, there are many other minor 
hazards in or around our coal mines 
such as falling into shafts or from high 


against electrical accidents, it is not at 


jor steep places, accidents around or in 
|connection with machinery, falling of ob- 


jects other than roof and coal, surface 
accidents in connection with mine work, 
etc. These hazards, however, are of the 
same nature as those met in many other 
occupations. In general, the loss of life 
from these causes is negligible as com- 
pared to the toll taken from previously 
mentioned causes many of which pertain 
peculiarly to mining. 


Factors That Handicap 
Mine Safety Work 


Besides the above more or less serious 
accident hazards due to conditions 
largely’ inherent in coal mining, there 
are numerous contributory factors work- 
ing against safety of mining and of 
mine workers. Both the management 
and mine workers are usually woefully 
lacking in safety knowledge; the laws 
with respect to safety in coal and other 
mines are extremely inadequate, loosely 
worded, and out of date; even where 
laws are fairly adequate or up to. date, 
enforcement is usually ‘anything but ef- 
ficient. R 

Miners are prone to try to evade safety 
rules or practices even when familiar 
with them with full knowledge that eva- 
sions may result in loss of not only other 
pews lives but of their own as well. 

lost managers and higher officials of 
mines rarely go underground, frequently 
know little or nothing of coal mining— 
having been chosen because of family 
connections to higher officials or because 


ditions and operations (including safety) 
don’t hesitate to force instructions. upon 
operating officials inimical to mine safety 
and often to mining efficiency. 

Sales officials wholly ignorant of mine 
safety frequently force. upon operating 
officials underground methods and con- 
ditions decidedly unsafe. Cut-throat 
competition causes selling of coal at low 


safeguarding prices, especially to large users and op- 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Agents of Commerce Bureau 


~ Are Stationed 


All Over World 


Publications of Agency Are Main Outlet for Vast Amount 
Of Data Obtained on Trade 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


By Griffith Evans 


Editorial Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


DAILY average of about 250 re- 

ports, on every phase of trade and 

economic conditions, is received 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce from representatives of 
the Departments of Commerce and 
State in foreign countries. 

These Government’ representatives 
are stationed in all parts of the world, 
and they keep the Bureau informed 
on market conditions and the possi- 
bilities for the sale of American goods. 
There are 275 of these officials sta- 
tioned in European countries, 104 in 
Asia, 75 in North America (outside 
of the United States), 62 in South 
America, 20 in Central America, 30 in 
the West Indies, 35 in Australia, and 
32 in Africa. 

The Bureau is the clearing house 
for this vast wealth of information, 
and there are many channels through 
which it réaches the business public. 
Perhaps it is desirable to be more 
specific as to the character of reports 
received from the foreign field. They 
include transportation in general, such 
as ocean shipping, foreign railways, 
packing for export; financial subjects 
such as foreign investments, banking, 
and public finances; all phases of com- 
mercial law affecting the conduct of 
business in or with foreign countries; 
foreign tariffs and trade regulations 
such as import and export restrictions 
and tariff changes; reports on foreign 
industrial and trade developments, and 
mahy other subjects that combine to 
give a picture of business demands and 
trends in the foreign markets, 

oe 


THE publications of the Bureau are 
the main outlet for this great 
volume of, information, and these are 
circulated ‘among business firms and 
individuals throughout the country. 

The Bureau is solely a “service” 
branch of, the United States Govern- 
ment and concerns itself with pro- 
moting American commercial inter- 
ests in foreign and domestic markets. 
Therefore every effort is made to reach 
those who might be interested in our 
services. 

During last year the equivalent of 
20,000 octavo pages of printed ma- 
terial and 50,000 pages of mimeo- 
graphed and multigraphed material 
were released by the Bureau. This 
was a considerable gain over previous 
years. 





Much of the information received 
from the foreign field is on specific 
subjects or commodities and may be 
of interest to only a limited number. 
In such cases the commodity or tech- 
nical division of the Bureau special- 
izing in the particular subject sub- 
mits the information in circular or 


other form to those who have pre- 
viously requested such data.. For in- 
stance, a report on the foreign market 
for cotton goods is sent to about 
1,500 firms that have been negistered 
to receive material of this character. 
This practice eliminates unnecessary 
wastage in distribution. 

*” * ” 


NFORMATION of more general. in- 

terest is published in Commerce 
Reports, the weekly trade journal of 
the Bureat, which is the most im- 
portant medium for the dissemination 
of general trade reports.. This publica- 
tion contains. each week cable and 
radio reviews of general economic de- 
velopments in foreign countries, as 
well as special articles by experts on 
various phases of foreign trade, for- 
eign tariff changes, and developments 
in transportation. 

The contents of Commerce Reports 
are exceedingly diverse. There may be 
discussions of the financial institu- 
tions and banking system of Japan; 
of the new rules governing purchases 
by the government of India; of indus- 
trial progress in The Netherlands. If 
there is a promising market for trunks 
and suitcases in British Malaya, Com- 
merce Reports. tells the American in- 
dustry about it. It notes that Rumania 
offers a fair market for cheap mechan- 
ical toys and that the same play- 
things which appeal to American chil- 
dren are likely to interest the young- 
sters in the land of Crown Prince 
Michael, 

The magazine brings its readers 
news of a road-construction program 
in Brazil. It analyzes the European 
cartel movement in all its phases. it 
presents the facts about. American 
chemical sales to all world areas. And 
thus it runs the gamut of the articles 
of commerce and the _ problems of 
world trade. 

 * * 

ACH issue of Commerce Reports 
~ contains a list of about 200 spe- 
cific opportunities for the sale of 
American goods in foreign countries. 
One could hardly mention a com- 
modity that these compact, carefully 
checked trade opportunities do not 
ask for at one time or another. They 
may embody the desire of someone 
in Arica, Chile, to buy American 
dental instruments. Or a man in 
Toronto may want to act as agent for 
the sale of American imitation-pearl 
necklaces. Or, again, a company in 
one of the great Australian ports may 
take this means. of expressing its 
needs for a 30-ton traveling crane. 
The variety is endlanecatlentine fas- 
cinating proof of the truly amazing 
range of American export effort. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records” to appear in the issue of Sept. 20, Griffith Evans, Editorial. Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will continue discussion of Govern- 
ment publications as an agency of trade promotion. 
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they are good executives—and even | 2#'ds, they indicate at least to some ex- 
though ignorant of existing mining con- tent why our coal mines are not as safe 


Not to Be Able to Agree 
On Production 


The attempt to restrict rubber pro- | 


duction by an agreement between Eng- 
land and Netherlands has apparently 
failed, for the present at least, according 
to a statement on behalf of the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
Sept. 17. ; 

_The following information was fur- 
nished by the Division: 

Trade mmissioner Don C. Bliss, 
Singapore, tabled the Bureau under date 
of Sept. 10, as follows: “Governor an- 
nounced Saturday no intervention for 
rubber restriction due to Netherland 
East Indies government refusal to‘ co- 
operate and belief that rubber prices can 
be stabilized only by action of economic 
laws. Dutch refusal to cooperate based 
on their reluctance to interfere with na- 
tives, difficulty of practicable enforce- 
ment, and fear of tariff reprisals against 
Dutch products. The announcement has 
caused considerable local dissatisfaction 
and some prophecies of disaster, but the 
soundest local opinion holds the present 
course necessary though painful. There is 
much speculation regarding the future 
of the rubber plantation industry, prob- 
ably European estates will continue op- 
erations although the poorer ones, it is 
believed, must change over to cheaper 
native methods of production.” 


The publication of the above announce- 
ment was met by price declines in Lon- 
done and New York to record all-time 
lows. The New York Herald Tribune of 
Sept. 9, in reporting the present failure 
of attempts at rubber restriction, re- 
ported Mr. F. R. Henderson, president of 
ad New York Rubber Exchange, as fol- 
lows: 


“Any attempt to stabilize prices 
through government control of produc- 
tion, or export, or price fixing would be 
only temporary. The rubber industry, I 
am confident, will work out its salvation 
in) time’ if left alone. The financially 
weaker plantation companies will be 
forced to close down, while the native 
holders will continue, as at present, to 
produce enough to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life.” 
nnn nnn 


erators are forced to cut mine costs to 
overcome the low selling price, safety 
generally bearing the brunt of the cut 
in mine cost. These are only a few of 
the contributory causes to lack of safety 
in coal mines and, with the inherent haz- 


as they may be made. 


THE H 


From Germany Show Increase' 


(TEARLY. 
INDEX 


Russia Is Chief Market for Country’s Output While United 
States Leads in Supplying Imports, Com- 


German farm machinery exports have 
increased, with Russia the chief market, 
while the United States’is the leading 
supplier of German imports in this class 
of commodities, according to informa- 
tion from the Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, James E.- Wallis, made public 
on Sept. 18 by the Department of Com- 
merce. , 

The Departiment’s’ statement follows 
in full text: 

While conditions in the German. do- 
mestic market for farm machinery have 
not been. satisfactory in recent months, 
increased exports have greatly aided the 
German manufacturer, to keep plant 
operations at a reasonable level. Dur- 
ing the period from January to March, 
1930, exports of all types of agricultural 
machinery and implements amounted to 
$0,484 metric tons valued at 27,671,000 
reichsmarks as compared with 22,866 
metric tons having a value of 22,790,000 
reichsmarks for the first quarter of 1929. 
This represents an increase of 33.2 per 
cent by weight and 17.2 per cent by 
value. 

Russia was the largest market for Ger- 
man agricultural implements during the 
first quarter of 1930 with purchases 
amounting to 13,474 metric tons as com- 
pared with 6,574 metric tons during the 
first quarter of 1929. This amount repre- 
sents an increase of 105 per cent and 
accounts for about 44 per cent of the 
total exports. of German farm equip- 
ment. Almost every type of implement 
shared in the increase. 

Italy was once more the second larg- 
est market and Denmark was third, in- 
creasing its purchases by about 75 per 
cent, as compared with the first three 
months of 1929. The Netherlands and 
France almost doubled their imports 
from Germany, although a large part 
of shipments to the latter country were 
on reparations account.. While the ton- 
nage taken by Austria was compara- 
tively small, the increase stood at 121 per 
cent compared with the first quarter of 
1929. 

The downward tendency in Germany’s 
imports of agricultural implements noted 
in 1929 appears to have been checked 
somewhat during the first quarter of the 
year, Although the tonnage imported 
was smaller, the total value was slightly 
higher. Total imports from January to 


emember 


ORSE-AND-BUGGY 


*WAY BACK when the horse-and-buggy was still 


the favorite 


outing vehicle, maximum yield 


was one of the important objectives in the ex- 
traction of oleo oils from the beef fats that 


accumulated 
ations of the 


from the cattle slaughtering oper- 
packing houses. 


The high melting temperature and double 
pressing employed to force large yields—to- 
gether with inadequate grading of raw fats and 
poorly developed processing methods—usually 


resulted in m 
flavor and no 


uch of the product being of strong 
t of the highest quality. 


In the early production of oleo oils, the 
animal heat was removed from the raw fats by 
repeatedly “ducking” them by hand in cold 
water. Tedious hours of night work were in- 
volved; and uniform chilling was almost im- 
possible. - Melting, too, was largely by guess; 
and no closely fixed “clearing point’’ was strived 
for in graining and pressing to obtain proper 
“hardness” of the oil. 5 


+ Today in t 


he Armour plants raw beef, fats 


are graded with meticulous care. They are 
uniformly chilled by water maintained at 


tHE NEW ann MODERN 


ARMOUR *© COMPANY 


U.S.A. 


| 


merce Department Says 


March, 1930, amounted to 1,910. metric 


tons valued at 2,667,000 reichsmarks, as | 


compared with 2,192 metric tons valued 
at 2,668,000 reichsmarks for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous’ year. 
The United States is by far the lead- 
ing supplier of agricultural implements 
to Germany, 567 métric tons, or 29.7 per 
cent, Germany’s total imports having 
been frnished by American firms dur- 
ing the first three months of this year. 
Of this amount, 288 metric tons or ap- 
proximately ong-half were tractors, the 
remainder being divided between tractor- 
drawn implements and mowing machines. 
Sweden" took second place, her exports 
consisting chiefly of cream separators. 
The best prospects for S 
American agricultural equipment in Ger- 
many are in the line of tractors and 
tractor-drawn implements. The Amer- 


ican combine has arotised a great deal} 


of interest in Germany and a certain 
number of these machines have been 
brought in. No definite conclusions can 
be drawn as to their suitability to Ger- 
man conditions until more extensive tests 


can be made under varying harvest) 


conditions. 


Government to Report 
On Cotton Carry-over 


| 
The annual report of the grade and| 


staple of cotton carried over in_ the 
United States on Aug. 1, 1930, will be 
released on Friday, Sept. 19, at 1 p. m., 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. This report 
will show the number of bales of each 


grade and staple length of American | 
cotton and the number of bales tendera- | 


ble for delivery in settlement of futures 
contracts. . The number of bales of each 
important foreign growth carried over, 


classified by staple length, will also be) 


shown. 

This is the third annual report on the 
carry-over to be released under the pro- 
visions of the Mayfield-Jones Act. 

Reports on the grade and staple of 
the cotton as ginned this season will be 
released by the Bureau, as follows: 

Oct. 31, 1930, 1 p. m., on cotton ginned 
prior to Oct. 1, 1930. 

Nov. 28, 1930, 1 p. m., on cotton ginned 
prior to Nov. 1, 1930. : 

Jan. 2, 1931, 1 p. m., on cotton ginned 


? 


KM Lag 


the sale of | 


9095) © Toars 


Intensive Survey 4 


Is Planned for — 
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Textile Industry 


Foundation Directors Decide. 
To Devote All Resources 


All Phases of Work 


A decision to devote the maximum 
resources available of the Textile Foun-' 
dation to .economic 4nd scientific re- 
search for the benefit of the textile in- 
dustries and their allied branches was 
unanimously adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Foundation at .a meeting 


Commerce, Robert, P. Lamont. 


The following information was fur- 
nished by the Department: 

After discussing routine organization 
matters the directors considered plans 
for making the foundation an effective 
agency in its authorized field. i 
of the many and -tiverse suggestions. 
which had been made to the directors: 
and in view of their desire to engage in 
those undertakings which promise the 
greatest benefit it was felt that a fur-. 
ther exploration and analysis should be 
made. Accordingly the chairman and 
|secretary were authorized to make a 
further survey and to) receive sugges- 
tions from various branches of the tex- 
tile industry concerning the avenues of 
work in which the foundation might best 
interest itself. : 


Reduction of Expense 


It was the affirmative and unanimous ° 
opinion of the directors that administra- _ 
tive expenses be kept at a minimum s0 
that the maximum of its resources may 
be devoted to “economic and scientific ’ 
research for the benefit of the textile in- 
dustries and their allied branches.” 

Edward T. Pickard was elected secre- - 
|tary and treasurer and headquarters of 
the foundation continue in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building, Washington. 

Those attending the meeting were: . 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman; Stuart W., 
Cramer, Cramerton, N. C., treasurer; 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Come. 
merce; Henry B. Thumpson, New York; 
| Edward T. Pickard, secretary. 


prior to Dec. 1, 1930. 

Feb. 13, 1931, 1 p; m., on cotton ginned 
prior to Jan. 16, 1931. 

Apr. 17, 1931, 1 p. m., on the total 
crop. 





(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) _ 


way back 


RULED THE HIGHWAY? 


\ 
scientifically determined temperature and con- 


stantly circulated by compressed 


air. Melting 


points—varying as to grades of raw fate—are 
from ten to twenty degrees lower than the “‘oil”’ 


limit specified by the Bureau 
Industry. 


of Animal 


In the graining room the air is subjected to 
thorough washing and strict temperature 
control. No foreign odors are permitted to enter 
the room and affect the flavor:of the oil. Rigid 
laboratory control is exercised over every proc- 
essing step. Samples of each day’s production 
are inspected and chemically tested. 


A high-quality, neutral-flavored oil is the 
reward. And when churned in pasteurized milk 
with high-grade butter or choice refined vege- 
table or nut oils, Armour oleo oils produce a 
delicious, wholesome, easily digested oleo- 
margarine rich in health-guarding Vitamin A. 


Armour’s Veribest and 3X Oleomargarine 
are two of the variously formulated Armour 
brands, which testify to the great progress that 
has been made in this important national item 


of food since the horse-and-buggy 


days. 


To Scientific Research in — 


| Sept. 18 at the office of the Secretary of . 


In light ~~ 





d 
oT own Is Denied 


wrticipation at Hearings for 
Out Cartway Said 
To Bar Claim Based on 
Defective Notice 
. State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul. 
Frep A. BRUNS 


Vv. 
Town oF NICOLLET. 
‘ Minnesota oo Court. 
No. 27820. 


Appeal from. Nicollet. District Court. 
STREISSGUTH and Forpyce, for appellant; 
ALsert D. Fior, for respondent. 
Opinion of Court 

‘ Aug. 15, 1930 

Drssie, J—A peneodens was insti- 
tuted b tition ore the supervisors 
of the Soin of Nicollet {2 Brown County 
to lay out a cartway. A hearing was 
had and an order was made by the board 
granting the petition. Fred A. Bruns, a 
voter and taxpayer, whose land was 
taken by the proceeding, appealed from 
the order of the towfh board to the dis- 
trict court which upon hearing estab- 
lished the cartway. He now appeals to 
this court from an order denying his 
motion for a new trial. 

.The proceeding is under G. S. 1923, 
section 2583 et seq. The petitioners are 
required, in addition to giving personal 
notice to the landowners, to cause “10 
days’ posted notice” of the hearing to be 


ven. 

By G. S. section 1095 the voters at 
their annual town meeting are required 
to designate three places in the town as 
public places at which legal notices | 
shall be posted and provide facilities for | 
such posting. At the regular meeting 
the voters designated three posting 
places. One was “at the bulletin board 
in the village of Nicollet on the south 
side of the Nicollet Bank.” The other 
two were in the town and without the 
village. me 

Notice Conspicuous 

The village is geographically within | 
the limits of the town but not govern- 
mentally a part of it. The stairway en- 
trance to the hall over the bank, which 
is rented and used by the town for town 

urposes, is on the south side of the 
building. The bulletin board is substan- 
tial and conspicuous and has been main-| 
tained for many years for the purpose 
of giving notices to the residents and| 
voters and taxpayers of the town. The 
notice of hearing upon the petition for 
establishing a cartway was posted upon; 
this bulletin board. 

If the giving of publicity was the pur-| 
pose hardly a better place could have} 
been selected. The two places in the} 
town outside the village are conceded to 
be properly designated places. The} 
question is whether the posting in the) 
village and the two poStings in the town| 
without the village are sufficient. We as-| 
sume for the purpose of our decision} 
that the posting in the village’ was in-| 
effective. 

Bruns appeared at the hearing and 
took part in it and litigated the question | 
of damages. He made no objection 
based on the ground of a lack of a suffi- 
cient posting until the trial court’s de-| 
cision was against him. We narrow our 
decision to the question whether Bruns 
by participating and not objecting at the 
hearing can now make an effective ob- 
jection on appeal. 

In Hurst v. Town of Martinsburg, 80 
Minn. 44, the court adopted the rule 
stated in Elliott Roads and sections 242, 
244 (see 4 Ed. 358-359) as follows: i 

“Where notice is required, it is es- 
sential to confer jurisdiction, for with- 
out some notice there is no jurisdiction, 
and the proceedings are absolutely void. 
It is not, however, to be understood that: 
where there is jurisdiction of the subject 
matter and there are many persons in-| 
terested as owners of different parcels! 
of land, failure to give notice to some 


Paten t.for Automatic 


Pencil Held Not to Be Infringed| Latest Decisions 0 


Narrow Construction of Invention Required to Sustain Pat- 
entability Is Said to Limit Scope of Permissible 
Protection After Allowance 
es 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Brown & BIGELOW 


v. 
Louis F. Dow CoMPANY 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit. 


No. 8850. : 
Appeal.from.the District Court for the 


istrict of Minnesota. 

Frank A, WHITELEY (Howarp L. Fis- 
CHER was on the brief) for appellant; 
H. S. JoHNson for appellee. 

Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 9,1930. 

Boors, Circuit Judge.—This is a patent 
suit in the usual form, seeking an injunc- 
tion'and an accounting. The claims in- 
volved are 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Reissue 
Patent No. 16523, issued to Fischer and 
Kristofek, Jan. 12, 1926. Claim 2 is the 
same as claim 2 of the original patent, 
No. 1875579, Apr. 19, 1921. Claims 3 to 
6 inclusive are claims added in reissue. 
The invention covered by the patent re- 
lates to that class of lead pencils some- 
times known as automatic, wherein the 
lead of the pencil, which is held by a lead 
holder attached to a tube telescoping into 
another tube, may be pushed forward 
through the open conical tip of the outer 
tube, and may also be drawn back within 
the outer tube. 

Claim 2 of the patent reads as follows: 


Description Given of 
Mechanical Parts 


2. In a pencil, a barrel comprising front 
and rear telescoping members, said rear 
member having a smooth outer surface and 
a uniform cross section throughout the 
major part of its length, said front member 
being formed of a thin-walled tubing hav- 
ing a smooth inner surface and adapted to 
slide over the outer smooth surface of said 
rear member, a cross section of the rear 
end of said front member being of a greater 


from patents showing slits to form 
springs to frictionally hold telescoped 
parts together. Applicant’s pencil is 
formed with a distorted portion in the 
barrel, the distorted portion being un- 
divided. This feature of applicant’s in- 
vention is of primary importance and is 
thought ‘to clearly and patentably differ- 
entiate from the references.” 


Elements of 
Issue Analyzed 


In view of the prior art, and in view 


. 


of the foregoing statements in the pat-/ 


ent proceedings in regard to the patent 
in suit, it is plain that in order to obtain 
approval of claim 2 a very narrow con- 
struction was placed thereon. The same 
narrow construction must follow the 
|claim after the patent is allowed. Sar- 
gent v. Hall, etc., Co., 414 U. S. 63, 86; 
Shepard v. Carrigan, 116 U. S. 593, 597; 
Morgan Envelope Co. v. Albany Paper 
| Co., 152 U. S. 425, 429; Hubbell v. United 
States, 170 U. S. 77, 83; Weber Elec. Co. 
v. Freeman Elec. Co.,\256 U. S. 668, 677; 
| 259 F, 236. And inasmuch as the claim | 
| must be narrowly construed, only a cor- | 
|responding narrow range of equivalents | 
can be allowed. Moon-Hopkins Co. v.| 
Dalton Co., 236 F. 936 (C. C. A. 8); J. E. 
Shaffer Co. v.. Smith Sep. Co., 26 F. (2d) 
66 (C. C. A. 8); Electrol Inc. v. Merrell 
& Co., 39 F, (2d) 873, 878 (C. C. A. 8),| 
and cases cited. 


The ‘accused device of the defendant | 
has two tubes telescoping into each other, 
and friction is secured between these two | 
tubes by a slit in the inner tube, laterally 
|of the tube, and another slit, joining the | 
| first one, longitudinally of the tube. The} 
|edges of the longtudinal slit are turned | 
in, bending the material outwardly to 
form spring portions which press against | 
the inner walls of the outer tube. It is 
quite apparent that the distortion is pro- 


“STATES DAILY: 


D*Arcy Spring Co. .v. Marshall, etc., Co., | 


| the money so taken and use 


|serted into the outer one, and by this | 





diameter than the outer diameter of said |Gueed by following the teachings of the 
rear member one way and of a less diame- | prior art rather than the teaching of the 
ter than the outer diameter of said rear | plaintiff’s patent; and we think defend- 
member the other way to cause said front | ant’s distortion is not included in the} 


member to engage the smooth outer surface | narrow range of equivalents allowable to! 


of said rear member under spring tension | plaintiff. 


aid members together and lead ° ‘ - 
Avg omnia connected to the outer end | It is also claimed that defendant’s ac- | 
of said rear member for holding the mark- | cused device makes use of a support for | 
ing lead’to project through the other mem- | the lead which is the same as the support | 
ber in writing position. |disclosed in plaintiff’s ‘patent, or an 

The important element of this claim is | equivalent. In plaintiff’s device this lead 
contained in the language, “a cross sec- | ig held by a finger, and the finger is fast- | 
tion of the rear end of said front mem- | ened to a base which “is attached to a} 
ber being of a greater diameter than the| small spring. This base, with its spring 
outer diameter of said rear member one/ and finger, are attached to the inner end 
way and of a less diameter than the outer | of the inner telescoping tube. Reference 
diameter of said rear member the other | was made in the claims of the original 
way to cause said front member to en-| patent, No. 1375579, to this support for | 
gage the smooth outer surface of said | the lead in the following words: “* * * a| 
rear member under spring tension to hold| lead holding means resiliently connected | 
said members together.” to the inner end of the rear member for | 

In othet words, the vital characteris-| holding a marking lead” (claim 1); 
tic is a distortion of the rear end of the | “* ™* and lead holding means connected | 
outer tube so that instead of being round | to the inner end of said rear member for 
it becomes oval. This distortion results Pome the marking lead” (claim 2). | 


in friction when the inner tube is in- Inter ference Involving 
friction the two tubes are held slidably | Later Patent Asked 
together. | 


| Apr. 6, 1921, an application was filed | 


Among the defenses set up in the an- : ete 
swer were invalidity of the patent in for a patent on a pencil sonrewhat a 


: rs |to the pencil of plaintiff’s patent. 
anewd of the prior art, and noninfringe- | application resulted in a patent known as 


The trial court held the patent valid| Mn gyprign, and, Vieling, patent, No, 
but not infringed. Decree was entered | ¢,, plaintiff’s original patent was filed | 


for defendant (appellee). Se . 
. : pt. 7, 1918, and the patent issued Apr. 
ones int eae, crowded 19) 98h In March, 1824, showy after | 
’ . |the issue of the O’Brien and Vierling 

ps hae’ ag cate 7. ae 7 18, |patent an application was filed by plain- 
aa. is disclosed two thin telescop-| tiffs assignors for surrender of patent 
ing tubes, the inner tube having a slit,! No 1375579, and for a reissue; and an| 
and the walls of the slitted portion being | , requested mith, “tie 


turned outwardly to frictionally engage | yuctference | ‘Vierling iy agi 
the inner surface of the outer tube. P 


The peier art also contdined a patent | Sround that applicants were entitled toy 


j\the claims of that patent. 
to Sheaffer, No. 1284156, Nov. 5, 1918.| 7, an affidavit accompanying the ap-| 


This disclosed a plurality of slits in the| ,)-..;; : : £ 
outer tude, the material being bent in- plication for reissue, Fischer and Kristo- 
wardly betwen the slits to form a*spring-| “ ns . a : 1 
like pressure against the inner tube. | cr’, , the Specification is insufficient in| 








of the property owners will vitiate the 
entire proceeding. 

In such cases the better opinion is 
that the proceeding is void only as to 
those who have not been notified, but 
valid as to those who have had notice. 
* * * Proceedings in highway ‘cases, 
therefore, are not, as a general rule, 
impeachable by persons «who by due| 
process of law, have been brought into} 


| 
| 


court, although other property owners} 
mav not have received notice.” 

Commenting on this the court said: 

“No very good reason occurs to us why 
a person who has been duly served with 
notice, or has voluntarily appeared in 
the proceedings and thereby waived no- 
tice should be permitted to urge the fail- 
ure to serve his codefendant, or to set 
himself up as a representative of the 
public generally. The supervisors in 
such cases represent the public, and it 
may be assumed that they will fully per- 
form their duties.” 

Similar Cases Cited 

So, in Board of Supervisors v. Magoon, 
109 Ill. 142, 148, the court. said: 

“As to the objection that the highway | 
commissioners are not shown by the rec- | 
ord to have posted the notices required, 
of the time set for hearing, the record of | 
the town clerk who cites that the notice | 
Was given, and names the places where 
they were posted by appealing and pro- 
ceeding to a hearing appellee admitted 
there was notice and he is estopped to 
afterward deny it. Whether or not there | 
Was proper notice, he waived that by 
mepeniing and proceeding with his ap- 
plication. He had sufficient notice to en- 
able him to sopest and be heard and was 
not’ injured for the want of notice. 
Whether others not appearing and par- 
ticipating in the proceedings are estopped 
isa apestion not before us for decision.” 

In Town of Pyrone v. Burns, 102 Minn. 
818, the court referred to the language 
of the Martinsburg case, saying: 

“The logic of which is that the pro- 


o 


ceedings are valid as to all persons prop- | 


_erly served and to those also, upon whom 
Notice is not served, who appear and take 
therein.” 
The following cases may be quoted, 
t a diseussion of them is without par- 
ular value: Kieckenapp v. Supervisors, 
64 Minn. 547, 67 N. W. 662; Anderson v. 
Town of Decoria, 74 Minn. 339, 77 N. W. 


| jected at one time by the Patent Office in 


|nan, and Fiske were cited. 


! : ° 
There were other patents in the prior that the elaims do not sufficiently protect | 


t the invention in failing to fully point out | 
art, such as Mussinan, No. 862579, Aug. | and distinctly claim the eaprerement and | 
6, 1907; and Fiske No. 272948, Feb. 27, | combination, which comprises an essen- | 
1883, which showed frictional contact be-/ tial feature of the invention disclosed in 
tween the two tubes by means of a dis-|saiq letters patent”; and with rdference 
tortion of one of them. ie | to their invention they say it ees 
The file wrapper of the original patent |g pencil shown with two telescoping| 
shows that all of the claims were re- | members, one of which is provided ae 
|lead holding means comprising washer-| 
Sheaffer, Mussi-| like end members niaitlomad in ar mem- 


| ber so that the member carrying the lead 


In one of the letters written by the| holdi ; 
attorney for the patentee after said re-| olding socket for the marking lead of 


view of the prior art. 


ey 
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CURRENT LAW 


FRIDAY, 19, 1930 
f 
f Federal and State Courts 
Carriers—Carriage of passengers—Degree of care in crossing track on way to 
restaurant— x ‘ 
Where a railroad company stopped its train so that it was necessary for a 
passenger to cross a track in order to get to a restaurant, the Pet was 
not required to exercise the same degree of care in looking and listening for 
an approaching train as a pedestrian who is not a passenger, since a railroad 
company owes to a passenger a different.and higher degree of care from that 
which is due to trespassers and strangers, and a passenger has a right to rely 


a 
upon the exercise by the railroad of that greater demas of care. 


Brown v. Union, Pacific Rd. Co.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4826, Aug. 21, 1930. 
Municipal’ corporations—Officers—Treasurer’s bond—Release of surety—Bank’s 
violation of contract with city—Failure to make monthly reports— — hd 

The surety on a city treasurer’s band was not discharged from liaBabity for 
shortage created by the tredsurer’s withdrawal; for his own personal use, of 
city funds in a bank of which he was the cashier, by the failure of the bank 
to make monthly reports to the city in compliance with the contract between 
the city and the bank as the depository of the city’s funds, since the failure 
of the bank,°a stranger to the bond, to perform its contractual. obligation to 
the city did not affect the liability of the surety on the treasurer’s violation 
of the condition of the bond. : 

City of Parsons v. Fidelity Company of Maryland; Same v. National Surety 
Co.; C. C. A. 10, Nos. 210, 211, Sept. 4, 1930. 


| 


Municipal corporations—Officers—Treasurer’s bond—Deposifory’s payment of 
checks without countersignatures— 

The surety on a city treasurer’s bond was liable for a shortage created by 
the withdrawal by the treasurer of city funds in a bank of which he was the 
cashier for his personal use, although the,checks by which he withdrew the 
money were not countersigned by the city auditor or the city clerk as required 
by the contract between the city and the bank as a depository of the city’s 
funds and by the statutes of the State, since the payment of the checks on 
the treasurer’s signature without the countersignatures, in violation of the 


contract and the statutes, even though’it rendered the bank liable to~the\city . 


for the amount of the shortage was not available as a defense to the surety. 
City of Parsons v. Fidelity Company of Maryland; Same v. National Surety 
Co.; C. C: A. 10, Nos. 210, 211, Sept. 4, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Officers—Treasurer’s bond—Violation of condition by 
withdrawing funds from depository bank for personal use— : 

Where a city treasurer withdrew, for his personal use, fungs from his account 
as city treasurer in a bank of which he was the cashier,"the surety on his 
bond could not avoid liability for the amount abstracted on the theory that 
belonged to the bank and not to the city, even 
though the deposit of city.funds in the bank gave the bank title to the.funds 
and created the relation of debtor and creditor between the bank and the city 
as the depositor, since the treasurer by taking the money for his personal use 
and creating a shortage in effect embezzled city’s funds in violation of the 
condition of the bond. 

City of Parsons v. Fidelity Company of Maryland; Same v. National Surety 
Co.; C. C. A. 10, Nos. 210, 211, Sept. 4, 1930. 

aiiagidltes 
Releases—Avoidance—Fraud—Quéstion for jury—Damages sustained by 
employe— \ So e : 

Where a negro workman was seriously injured; was taken to a hospital by 
his employer’s agents; was constantly treated by employer’s physician for 
months; was frequently visited by an agent of the employer who ingratiated 
himself into the workman’s confidence; was hurriedly urged into making a 
settlement in writing of his claim for damages of all kinds, but which) he 
understood, according to his testimony, ta be a settlement of his claim for 
loss of wages while in the hospital; was then taken in a taxi to a bank where 
he again signed the release before the banker who was a notary public, was 
handed a draft for $875, face downward and directed to sign his name on the 
back of it; was handed the sum of $6.15 in cash and given credit in a bank 
book for $325; and was then taken back to the hospital and discharged there- 
from the next day though still sick, the release was not, as a matter of law, 
binding on the workman, but it was a question of law as to whether it should 
be set aside on the ground of fraud. 

Brown v. Union Pacific Rd. Co.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4826, Aug. 21, 1930, 


Summary of opinions published in-full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index, and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Sunimary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Cartways—Establishment—Notices—Insufficiency of posting—Waiver— 

The owner of land taken in a proceeding to lay out a cartway, under Minne- 
sota statutes, covld not complain that a notice of the hearing was posted on a 
bulletin board in a village which was geographically within the limits of the 
town but was not governmentally a part of it, after participating in the hear- 
ing before the board of supervisors in the town and appealing from the order 
of the board to the district court without objectiorée the posting until after 
the court’s determination establishing the cartway.—Bruns v. Town of Nicollet. 

(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2226, Aug. 19, 1930, 
~ 


Constitutional law—Due process—Equal protection—Special privileges and 
immunities—Statute providing for payment of attorney’s fees— 

Where the first section of an act fixed the venue of actions in justice courts, 
a second seetion providing for the wy of a judgment for an attorney’s fee 
of $25 in favor of the defendant and against the plaintiff, on the dismissal of 
an action in a justice court for want of jurisdiction over the defendant, imposed 
a penalty for failure to comply with the statute, and therefore was not in vio- 
lation of the due process clause, the equal protection clause or the special 
privileges and immunities clause of the Federal Constitution—National Asso- 


Aug. 19, 1930. 


a 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims~By Patent Office procedure— 

Where patent was allowed only after references had been differentiated and 
claims amended, the same narrow construction must be put on claim after 
patent was allowed and only_correspondingly narrow range of equivalents 
allowed.—Brown & Bigelow v. Louis F. Dow Co. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U.S. Daily, 
2226, Sept. 19,1930. 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office procedure— 


Where interference was dissolved on ground applicant could not make claims 
of a patent, and subsequently applicant amended claim to avoid the patent, 


jections, the following language occurs: 
Differences Claimed 
By Applicant 

“Applicant’s claims, now presented, are 
limited to the precise construction illus- 


trated and are believed to differentiate 
from. the references of record, and as ex- 


xaminer, the distorted portion of appli- 
cant’s barrel is at one end of one of the 
members and does not extend longitudi- 
nally of the barrel, as is the case in the 
patent Mussinan.” 

In a later letter the following lan- 
guage occurs: 

“Owing to the fact that applicants 
have confined each and all of their claims 
to a specific construction, which is not 
illustrated by the references, a recon- 
sideration, and allowance of the claims 
presented is requested.” 

And still later, after further changes 
had been made in the claims, the follow- 
ing statement was made: 

“This amendment is made to dis- 
tinguish the claims of this application 
anpthadanhinnmpmnmaae nami 


ing in Tucker v. Board of County Com- 
missioners, 90 Minn. 406, controls, THat 
was a county seat contest case; and the 
question ‘was as to whether notices of 
an election had been properly posted— 
not whether a litigating property owner 
who had participated in the hearing so 
far as fo an award of damages without 
‘objection and then sought to claim that 
a notice was not properly posted could 
avoid the proceeding. Whether the ruling 
in the Tucker case should be reconsidered 
is an open one. 

The case presents some difficulty of the 
usual avoidable character. Any con- 
struction given would be subject to criti- 





The doctrine of waiver or estoppel an- 
nounced is controlling unless it be held 
that the posting of the three notices in 
the precise manner directed by the stat- 


ute is essential to jurisdiction in laying|It is quite impossible to concede that|entsuggests any ‘wobble movement’ of 
out a cartway, even as to one who ac-| plaintiff was wronged by posting a more|the lead holder, with its attendant advan- 
marticipates as an objector in the/ effective notice within the geographical |tages. This idea is absolutely foreign to 
ing; and in effect it is a holding| limits of the village instead of a less|their disclosure. In fact;.their disclosures 


tually 
that a failure to serve a land-owner per- 
but the failure to post in accordance with 


Waived by participation. 
The appellant urges that the_reason- 
ne 


cism under particular facts supposable. 
That which we give will lessen perhaps 
rather than invite litigation. It tends 
so genet disputes in proceedings already 
ad, . 

Of course nobody has been harmed. 


prominent one outside it. 
that the statute be followed; but in a 


right. 
Order affirmed. 


lained in the oral interview with the} 


‘the pencil is free to adjust itself or wob- 
ble sufficiently to align the lead carried in 
the socket with the bore of the telescop- 
ing member formed with the writing end 
|of the pencil so that the marking lead 
will pass freely through the same”; and; 
| finally they say, “affiants believe that the | 
|selfsqme sftucture as set forth in their 
patent drawings and specifications has 
been claimed by Elizabeth O’Brien et al. 
|in their application-to such an extent 
that unless affiants can reissue their pat- | 
ent and secure interference with the pat- 
ent of Elizabeth O’Brien et al., No. 1447- 
397, that affiants would be needlessly lim- | 
ited and restricted so that said letters 
patent would be inoperative to give the 
protection to which said invention is en- 
titled.” 

The asked-for proceeding was had.| 
Claims 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the O’Brien and | 
| Vierling patent were put in interference. 
| The “wobble” movement of the lead hold- 
ing stem which the petitioners for re- 
issue had mentioned in their affidavit was 
specifically mentioned in the claims put 
lin interference. The “wobble” movement 
device ‘as disclosed by the O’Brien and 
Vierling patent was the very thing 
eee, to be ret by the petitioners in 

e reissue of the original pa " 
1375579. a 

They were defeated in this interfer- 
ence proceeding. The Law Examiner in 
dissolving the interference said: 

“The obvious purpose of the changes 
in terminology in the Fischer and Kris- 
tofek reissue application is to provide 
for claims 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the O’Brien 
and Vierling patent in this interference. 
While mere changes in terminology may 
not be objectionable in a reissue appli- 
cation, when such changes go to the 
substance of the invention and modify it 
in material respects either as to form or 
relationship of its elements or as to its 








the claims held-not infringed by device which is simply a modification of the 


device of the 
V U.S. Daily, 2226, Sept. 19, 1930. 


Patents—Pencil not infringed— 


2226, Sept. 19, 1930. 


patent.—Brown & Bigelow v. Louis F. Dow Co. 


(C. C. As 8.)— 


Patent Re 16253 to Eischer and Kristofek for Pencil, claims 2 to 6 held not 
infringed.—Brown & Bigelow v. Louis F. Dow Co. 


(C, C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 


nN EE EOI — ROI a LU LCL 


Kristofek are not entitled to reissue their 
patent with the counts of this interfer- 
ence for the general reason that these 
counts are for an invention which is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the invention 
which was claimed and was attempted to 
be claimed in their original application. 


the same invention as that originally 
claimed by appellants, and, therefore, a 


| reissue with the counts should not be al- 


lowed for that reason. More specificall 

the counts of the issue call for structurés 
which are not disclosed by Fischer and 
Kristofek, and, therefore, they are for 
new matter in their: reissue application. 
On the ground of new matter, therefora 
the decision of the Law Exqpinw will be 
affirmed.” 

An appeal from the Board of Exam- 
iners in Chief resulted in an affirmance 
by the Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents; and a rehearifig was denied by the 
Commissioner. ‘ 

That these conclusions reached in the 
Patent Office were correct, we think can- 
not be doubted. Huber v. Neison Mfg. 
Co., 148 U. S. 270; Worden v. Searls, 121 
U. S. 14; Coon v. Wilson, 113 U. S. 268; 
Mahon v. Harwood, 112 U. S. 354; Clem- 
ents v. Odorless, etc., Co., 109 U. S. 641; 
Miller v. Brass Co., 104 U. S. 350; Wi- 
chita, etc., Co. v. Clear Vision Pump Co., 
19 F. (2d) #85 (C, C. A. 8); American, 
etc., Co. v. Porter, 232 F. 456; Freeman 
v. Asmus, 145 U. S. 226; Ide v. Trorlicht, 
etc., Co., 115 F, 187 (C. C. A. 8); Feather- 





principle of operation, then they are ob- 
jectionable as involving new matter.” 
And again: 
“Neither the drawing nor the specifi- 
cation of the.Fischer and Kristofek pat- 


! On appeal from the Law Exaniiner the! 
the direction of the statute cannot be/|case like this we think he may waive his|Board of Examiners in Chief in affirming 


stone v. Bidwell Co., 57 F. 631. 


_— 


.|Defendant’s Device 


Held Not to Infringe 


After the foregoing strenuons 4nd re- 
peated, though unsuccessful efforts to 
make the claims 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the 
| O’Brien and Vierling patent in their re- 
issue application, the applicants for the 


a { i vn ) Still a tax-|exclude any such function or mode of| reissue patent, through their attorneys, 
sonally is waived by his participation,| payer and voter has the right to insist | operation.” 


| made the following statement: 
“* * * applicant: would respectfully 
suggest that under the peculiar cireum- 





the decision of the Law Examiner said: 
“We find, therefore, that Fischer and 


\ 


stances of this case, he is entitled to lib- 
eral treatment. He is confronted with 


The invention of the present issue is not! 


the outstanding patent which was recently 
involved in interference containing matter 
which undoubtedly was in conflict with 
his original application, and by reason 
of his earlier filing date, if an interfer- 
ence had been originally declared with his 
original application, he would in all prob- 
ability have prevailed on the merits. As 
it happens, the patent having issued, 
without the suggestion, of conflicting 
claims, the office has ruled in the inter- 
ference declared with the reissue applica- 
tion that the interference claims are for 
subjects-matter differing from the word- 
ing of the original patented claims. Be- 
cause of this unfortunate condition, ap- 
plicant is drawing the present ¢laims in 
keeping with the subject-matter of his 
originally patented claims, so that there 
can be no question but that these claims 
are drawn to the same invention as the 
original claims.” (Italics. ours.) 

Claims 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the reissue pat- 
ent were accordingly drawn and allowed. 
They were necessarily subject to three 
limitations: (1) They were confined to 
the same invention as the claims of the 
original patent (No. 1375597); (2) though 
they stated that the lead holding means 
was movably connected with the inner 
end of the inner tube, they were, of 
course, limited by the prior art; and it is 
to be noted that in the prior art Manuel, 
No. 1275957, and Werner, No. 1041926, 
both had movable supports for their lead 
holders; (3) they were limited: by the 
disclosure of the O’Brien and Vierling 
patent in view of the interference pro- 
ceedings. The claims of the reissue pat- 
ent being thus limited, are of a very 
narrow scope—so narrow that they do 
not cover the device of defendant, which 
is simply a modification of the device dis- 
closed in the O’Brien and Vierling patent. 

Whether the O’Brien and Vierling pat- 
ent is valid we are not called upon to 
determine. It is sufficient for present 
purposes to hold as we do—that defend- 
ant’s device does not infringe any of the 
elements 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6 of plaintiff’s 
patent. ” 

“Decree affirmed, 
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Statute Allowing Attorney’s Fee 
As Penalty Adjudged Constitutional 


Assessment for Failure to Comply With Juris- 


dictional Requiremen 


of Washington Act 


. Said Not to Violate Rights of Litigant 


State of Washington: Olympia. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDITORS ; “venue” and “jurisdiction” are subordi- 


INCORPORATED 


Vv. 
P. L, PENDLETON. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22146 
Appeal from Superior Court for Pierce 
ounty. : naar 

O._S. GALBREATH for appellant; W. G. 

PALMER and P. L. PENDLETON for re- 

spondent; F. L. MorGAN as amicus 

curiae. 


Opinion of Court 
Aug. 8, 1930 


_ MAIN, -J.—This is ‘an appeal from the 
judgment of the supé¢rior court dismiss- 
ing an action and assessing an attorney’s 
fee of $25 against the plaintiff in an ac- 
tion which had been appealed to the su- 
perior court from a like judgment en- 
tered by a justice of the peace. 


The National Association of Creditors, 
the appellant, brought an action upon an 
assigned claim against P. L. Pendleton jn 
Ruston precinct, in Pierce County, a pre- 
cinct in which Mr, Pendleton did not re- 
side, he, in fact, residing in Tacoma pre- 
cinct. The defendant in the action in 
the justice court appeared specially and 
moved to dismiss the action. This mo- 
tion was sustained, and a judgment was 
entered dismissing the action and charg- 
ing $25 against the plaintiff therein as 
an attorney’s fee to the defendant. From 
this judgment, the plaintiff appealed to 
the superior court, with the result above 
indicated. 


' Pertinent Statute ‘ 


Is Introduced 


In 1929, the legislature of this State 
passed this law: 


An act relating to justice courts, fixing 
the venue of civil actions therein and the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace in re- 
lation thereto, prescribing duties of jus- 
tices of the peace, and repealing certain 
| acts relating thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
| State of Washington: 

Section 1. All civil actions commenced in 
a justice court against a defendant, or de- 
fendants, residing in a.city or town of 
more than 1,000 inhabitants shall be brought 
in a justice court in the city or town in 
which one or more of the defendants re- 
side. In all other cases the action shall 
be commenced in the precinct in which one 
or more of the defendants reside, or in the 
nearest incorporated city or town, or be- 
fore a justice of the peace of the county 
seat of the county. 

Section 2. Should any civil action be filed 
or commenced in any justice court other 
|than as“provided in the preceding section, 
no jurisdiction over the defendant shall be 
acquired thereby, and no judgment shall 
be entered therein against such defendant; 
and if, the action having been commenced 
before a justice court not having jurisdic- 
tion over the defendant, the defendant ap- 
pears either specially or generally and ob- 
jects to the jprisdiction of the court, the 
justice of the peace shall dismiss the ac- 
tion and enter judgment against the plain- 
tiff in favor of the defendant for an at- 
torney’s fee.,of $25; and any such dismissal 
shall be a bar to any future action on the 
same cause of action until such attorney’s 
fee shall have - been paid. 
ch. 75, p. 127. 


Title of Act 
Is Analyzed 


It will be observed that the first sen- 
tence in section 1 of the act requires that 
all civil actions commenced in a justice 

jcourt in a city or town of more than 
1,000 inhabitants shall be brought in a 
justice court in such city or town in/which 
one or moregof the defendants reside. By 
section 2, if a civil action is not brought 
in the proper precinct, then the action 
shall be dismissed and the justice of the 
peace shall. enter judgment against the 
plaintiff and in favor of the defendant 





fek say in reference to the original pat-| ciation of Creditors, Inc., v. Pendleton. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2226, !for an attorney’s fee/of $25. * 


The first question is whether the act, 
a part of which is above quoted, embraces 
more than one subject. The argument 
is that venue and jurisdiction in the jus- 
tice court are matters which are sepa- 
rate and -distinct from each other and 
can not: be embraced in the same title. 
The title of the act recites that it relates 
to justice courts, fixes the venue of civil 
actions therein, and the jurisdictions of 
justices of the pears in relation thereto. 
The genegal subject is “justice courts;” 


A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10828, Type- 


chine, C. C. 
Inc.,.v. Corona Type- 


writers Hillardized, 
writer Co., Inc. 
Aug. 5, 1930). 


Dismissed with prejudice July 21, 1930. 
fr Dz. C. 
o., Ine., 
Dismissed 


Co, 

1038735, G. S. Eldred, Cigar light 
N. J., Doe. E 3811, Capitol Lighter 
v. Art Metal Works, Inc., et al. 
June 3, 1930. ‘ 

1055234, C. F. Schriner, Faucet attaching 
device, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2839, 
Chambers, Bering, Quinlan Co, v. The Con- 
solidated Iron-Steel. Co. 
1930. 

1069830, J. Trau, 
polychrome photogravures and apparatus 
therefor, filed Aug. 11, 1930, D. C., 8S. D. N. 
Y., Doe. E 54/344, R. H. Stone v. Wyanoak- 
Eleo Publishing Corp. Same, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3453, R. H. Stone v. Con- 
tinental Lithograph Corp. n 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, neinforced-con- 
crete dock or pier, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., 
Doe. 3965, The Dock & Terminal Co. et al. 
v. Wabash Rwy. Co. Decree for plaintiff 
Aug. 7, 1930. 

1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, D, C., 
8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 52/325, Overman Cushion 
Tire Co., Inc., v. Fish Tire Co. Inc., et al. 
Consent decree fou pein Aug. 12, 1930. 

1108098, Roberts & Gibson, Basket for cen- 
trifugal machine, filed Aug. 1, 1930, D. C. R. 
I., Doc. 349, Western States Machine Co. v. 
J. C, Ferguson. 

1108184, T. Kerner, Garbage and refuse 
incinerator, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doc. E 2160-L, Kerner Incinerator Co. 
v. E. H. Forster et al. Dismissed without 
prejudice July }4, 1930. 

1114246, F. M. Furber, Temperature con- 
trolling apparatus for internal combustion 
engine, filed Aug. 12, 1930, D. C. Minn., 4th 
Div., Doc. 1787, Detroit Motor Appliance Co. 
v. Chrysler Sales Corp. et al. 

1122715, J. J. Fitzgerald, Process for 
smoking hams, shoulders, etc., and the prod- 
uct thereof, D. C., N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. 





E 579, T. F. Kelley et al. v. White Provision | 


Co,, Ine. Order of settlement (notice July 
23, 1930). Same, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2626-5, T. E, Keeley et al. 
v. B. Miller et al, Dismissed with prejudice 
June 19, 1930, 

1135391, C. C. Petersen, Shock absorber, 
filed Aug. 14, 1930, D. C., N. D, Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3454, Pre-Loading Prevention Devices, 
Inc., v. The Gabriel Co. 

1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of antisepti- 
cizing water, filed June 5, 1930, D, C. Ny J, 
Doc. E 4048, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., v. 
Village of Ridgewood, N. J., et al. Doc. 


. 


Laws of 1929, | 


nate subjects under this general subject. 

In National Association of Creditors 
v. Brown, 147 Wash. 1, 264 Pac, +1005, 
the case of Percival v. Cowychee, etc. 
Irr, District, 15 Wash. 480, 46 Pac. 1035, 
is quoted ‘with approval, wherein it is 
said: ; : 

“A title may be as broad as the legis- 
lature sees fit t6 make it, and thereun- 
der any specific legislation, as to any 
subject relating to the general matter 
thus broadly embraced in the title, sus- 
tained. But when it sees fit to adopt a 
restricted title and thereunder attempts 
to enact provisions not fairly within such 
' restricted title, such provisions can not 
be given force by reason of the fact that 
it would have been competent for the 
legislature to have adopted a more gen- 
eric title and thereunder properly in- 
| cluded all of the provisions of the act.” 

In the case now before us, as stated, 
the generic title was used. In the case 
of National Association of Creditors ‘v. 
Brown, 147 Wash. 1, 264 Pac. 1005, wher 
it was held that the title of the act wa 
not sufficient, such title was, “An act 
relating to venue of civil actions in jus- 
| tice court.” It was there held that jur- 
isdiction of such courts was not embodied 
in the title. In that act, the legislature 
chose to use a restricted title, and-not, 
as in the ffresent case, the broader title 
of justice courts, which would include, 
indicated, both jurisdiction and ven 
The act does net offend against section 
19, of Art. II, of the constitution of this 
State, which provides that no bill shall 
embrace more than one subject and that 
shall be expressed in the title. 

The next question is whether. the pro- 
vision in the act authorizing an attor- 
ney’s fee charged dgainst the -plaintiff 
when the action is brought in a precinct 
in which the defendant does not reside 
renders it unconstitutional. In this con- 
nection: the three principal constitutional 
provisions which are involved are those 
guaranteeing equal protection of the 
laws, due process of law, and forbidding 
the granting of special privilege’ and im- 
munities. The act is not unconstitutional 
if the attorney’s fee provided for was in- 
tended as a penalty for failure to per- 
form a duty required by the act. 

In a note appended to the case of Union 
Terminal, Company v. Turner Construc- 
tion Company, 11 A. L. Re 880, at page 
885, it is said: « 

“The courts with wery few exceptions 
have upheld statutes -allowing attor- 
neys’ fees as a penalty, or part of a pen- 
alty, for violating a statute passed under 
thé police power. If the allowance of the. 
fee is regarded merely as a penalty for 
violation of the statute, there seems to 
be* little ground for questioning the 
soundness of the decisions.” 


Attorneys’ Fee Provisions 
Called a ‘Penalty’ 


The law, as stated by the note writer, 
is supported by decisions from the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court and the courts of 
last resort of a considerable number of 
the States. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that the authorities support the 
rule there stated. 

We must then look to the act in ques-" 
tion to see whether the attorney’s fee 
was imposed for a failure to perform a 
duty required by the legislature. Section 
1 of the act makes it the duty of the 
plaintiff in a civil action to bring such; 
action in a citv or town of more than 
1,000 inhabitants in a justice court in 
which one or more of the defendants re- 
side. Section 2 provides that, for fail- 
ure to perform that duty, the action shall 
be dismissed and judgment shall be en- 
tered against the plaintiff in favor of the 
defendant for an attorney’s fee of $25. 

While the act does not use the word 
“penalty,” it is obvious that the Jegisla- 


. 











Decree affirmed (notice | 
970812, A. C. Graham, Shoe guide for well 


casings, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), | 
Doc. 3912, A. C. Graham v. Pacific Oil Tool | 


Dismissed June 12, | ] 


Process of producing | 


ture had no other object in inserting the 
attorney’s fee provisions. Under the rule 
above stated, the act is not unconstitu- 
tional because it provides a penalty of 
$25 in the form of an attorney’s fee when 
the action is not brought in a precinct 
in which section 1 of the act says that it 
should be. 

The case of Jolliffe ve Brown, 14 Wash. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Notices of Patent Suiits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


923121, F. W. Hillard, Type-writing ma-' E 4049, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., v. Peo- 


ples Water Co, et al. Doc. E 4050, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., v. City of Atlantic City, 
N. J., et al.. Doc. E 4051, Wallace & Tiernan 
| Co., Inc, v. C. J. Smith et al. Doc. E 4052, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., v. Borough of 
Beach Haven, N. J., et al. Doc. E 4053, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., v. Borough of 
| Longport, N. J., et al. 

1182739, E. Benedictus, Manufacture of 
strengthened glass, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 
4326, Duplicate Corp. et al. v. Triplex Safety 
Glass Co. Decree affirmed July 16, 1930. 

1183694, B. Sutter, Fireproof insulating 
building material and process of producing 
same, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 1510, Zenitherm Co., 
ne., v. Craft-Stone, Inc. Decree for piain- 
tiff July 1, 1930, , 

1196691, B, F. Hopkins, Means for distrib- 
uting liquid, C. C, A., 8th Cir, (Stx-Louis), 
Doc. 8711, W. N. Matthews Corp. v. Alliance 
Securities Ca. Decree affirmed in part, and 
reversed in part, July 22, 1930. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, filed July 28, 1930, 
D, C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 682, Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., et al. v. Lewisburg Construction Co. 
Doc. 683, Crozier-Straub, Ine., et al. v. 0. Ae 
Lilley (Lilley’s Building Supply: House). 
Same, filed June 11, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. 
E 4058, Crozier-Straub, Inc., ét al. v. Multi« 

lex Concrete Co., Inc. 

1213884, G. E. Knowles, Ventilating device, 
C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10917, A. F. Knowles 
et al. v. 188 West 42d Street Corp. Decree 
affirmed (notice Aug. 2, 1930). 

1214168, Johnson’/& Benson, Edible con- 
tainer, D. C., N, D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. E 2183, American Pastry Products Corp, 
v. American Baking So. Dismissed without 
prejudice July 14, 1930. 

1221997, F. G. Koehler, Truck, filed July 25, 
1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4303, 
F. G. Koehler v. Service Caster & Truck Co. 

1271529, M. C, Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed July 3, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4066, 
Lektophone Corp. ¥. R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc, 

1278117, J. S. Dawley, Art of making mo- 
tion pictures, filed Aug. 6, 1930, D. C., S. D, 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. R-124-M, S. L. 
Harris (Associated Process Patents Co.) v, 
Dunning Process Co, 

1315585, C. Weizmann, Production of ace- 
tone and alcohol by bacteriological process, 
filed July 5, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc, E 802, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York et al. v. 
Union Selvents Corp. 

1359194, L. M. Parkhurst, Antifriction al- 
loy and method of manufacture, filed Jan. 4, 
1929, D. C., N. D. Tll,, E. Div., Doc. 8892, H, 
Kramer & Co, v, National Lead Co. 

1889602, D. H. Schweyer, Automatic train 
control system, filed July 23, 1930, D. C., W. 
D, N.Y. Doc, BE 324, D. H, Schweyer et al, 
v. WV. K. Howe et al. 
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Involved in Washington > 


Tax Suits Analyzed in Statement 


Base Valuation and Ratio Assessment Feature 
Raised as to Certain Counties Called Major 
Points in Litigation by Railroads 


State of Washington: Olympia, Sept. 18. 


| 


Two issues are mvoived in the railroad 
tax litigation in the State of Washing- 
ton, according to a statement by Assis- 
tant Attorney General John A. Homer. 
The first issue, Mr. Homer said, is the 
question of valuation, and the second, the 
ratio of actual value at which the com- 
panies’ properties should be assessed in 
certain counties. 

Exceptions to the special master’s re- 
port have been set for apgument before 
the Federal District Court for the East- 
ern District of Washington, Nov. 10, Mr. 
Homer explained. The statement follows 
in full text: ° - 

The railroad tax litigation in the State 
of Washington is between the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Company, and the Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle Railway Company. LEach rail- 
road maintains separate suits for its 
taxes and the action is brought directly 


against the respective counties through | 


which the railroads run. There are 29 

\unties in all involved in the litigation. 
‘Some counties are involved only with one 
railroad, some with two and others with 
all three railroads. The State is not a 
perty to the litigation but has very 

rgely’ assumed the defense on behalf 
of the counties, the legislature having 
made special appropriations to be ex- 
pended by the Attorney General in the 
F sege of the actions: 


wo Issues Involved 


In Litigation 

There are two issues involved in the 
suits: First, the question of base valua- 
tions—that,js, the valuation for taxation 
purposes of the railroad properties with- 
in the State of Washington; and second, 
the ratio feature which is not raised by 
the railroads except as to certain coun- 
ties. The ratio feature comes about in 
this manner. These issues are made by 
virtue of the fact that the State Tax 
Commission fixes a valuation for taxation 
purposes of all operating property of 
railroads in the State of Washington, and 
apportions this value to the counties 
through, which the railroads run in pro- 
portion to the railroad mileage in the 
county. As the different counties assess 
the general property of the county at 
varying ratios of actual value, the Tax 
Commission* determines the ratio at 
which the respective county assessors as- 
seSs the general property of the county 
and it is the ratio determined by the 
State Tax Commission which is applied 
to the railroad. property valuation in the 
various counties; so that in the ratio 
feature of the case it is contended by 
the railroads that the ratios fixed by the 
State officials to be applied to the valua- 
tion fixed by the Tax Commission for the 
purpose of determining the value of rail- 
road property of the different counties 
upon which the tax shall be levied is 
much higher than the ratio of assessed 
to actual value of the general property 
of the county. In the Northern Pacific 
suits there are 23 counties defendants, 
and in 11 of those counties only is the 
ratie. issue raised. In~the Milwaukee 
suits, 20 counties are involved on the 
question of the valuation and only 8 coun- 
ties are involved in the ratios, and that 
only for the tax year 1926, the Milwaukee 
raising no issue as to the ratio in its 
suit for the tax year 1927. ‘In the S, P. 
& S. suit, nine counties are involved on 
the question of valuation and only one 
county involved in the ratio feature. 

These suits were started several years 
ago. About two years were consumed 
in taking evidence before a special mas- 
ter appointed by the court, and the spe- 
cial master took about two years in ren- 
dering his report. 


Features of Report 
¢ Of Special Master 


a 


The suits were all commenced in the | 


United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Washington, North- 
ern Division. The counties by motion to 
dismiss raised the question as to the 
jurisdiction: of the District Court in a 
suit to enjoin the collection of the tax, 
and certain of the counties made special 
objection on the grounds that they were 
not. residents of the district or division 
in which the action was commenced. All 
of the defendants also contended that the 
causes of action against the different 
counties were separate and distinct and 
could not be combined in one action, and 
that the railroads had an adequate rem- 
edy at law. These contentions of the 
defendants were raised by preliminary 
motions and were overruled by the dis- 
trict judge, who, upon application of the 
railroads appointed a special master to 
take the testimony and make a report. 
All the suits were referred to the same 
master, and the testimony in all of the 
cases was taken more or less at the same 
time. That is, no one case was completed 
and then the second case taken up, but 
where all the suits involved ratio feature 
in a particular county the same evidence 
was applied to all suits. 

The particular suits which were refer- 
red to the master involved Northern Pa- 


cific taxes for the years 1925 and 1926, | 


Milwaukee taxes for the years 1926 and 
-1927, and S. P. & S, taxes for the year 
es. 
The ,special master made his report 
and filed it with the United States Dis- 


trict Court on Mar. 18, 1930. The find- | 


i on all the cases with respect to all 
Od railroads were combined in one re- 
ort. It covered some 350 printed pages 
n a large volume, and included a large 
number of tables and computations. In 
his report the special master finds that 
the only correct method for determining 
the valuation of railroad property is by 
what is known as the stock and bond 
method which is to take the average mar- 
ket value of the stocks and bonds over 
a given period, from which is deducted 
the value of nonoperafing property and 
then apporticiing to the _ respective 
States through which the railroad system 
runs a certain proportion. The special 
master used a combination of the fol- 
lowing factors in determining the sys- 
tem value which should be apportioned to 
the State of Washington: Car ané& loco- 
motive mileage, revenue traffic” units, 
gross earnings, and operated track mile- 
age. * 


Method of Valuation 


Of Assets Described 


In the S. P. & S. suit, inasmuch as the 
stock and bonds of that railroad were 
owned jointly by the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern and were not 
upon the market, the special master 
could not use the stock and bond method 
for valuing the property of that road and 
he therefore used the method known as 
the capitalization of net, which is ar- 
ived at by taking the net operating reve- 
» and capitalizing it at a certain per- 


centage. In that case the special mas- 
ter capitalized the net earnings at 7 per 
cent. . 

The counties in their defense contended 
that the ¢ost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation of the railroad, properties should 
be given consideration/in determining the 
values and that considered along with 
this method: the State officials were justi- 
fied in using the stock. and bond method 
and the capitalization of net for the pur- 
pose of checking the correctness of re- 
production valuation and confining it 
within reasonable limits. The defendants 
also contended that the allocation of 
| sae value should be made by the re- 

lative replacement factor or by the mile- 
age of lines operated, or by a combina- 
tion of both. 

In the Northern Pacific 1925 suit the 
special master found that the excess tax 
based on the erroneous valuation fixed 
by the State officials and on the errone- 
ous ratios was $1,044,491:92. The valua- 
tion found by the special master by his 
method was $85,000,000. In fact, he ac- 
| tually found a less valuation by the stock 
| and bond method but based his calcula- 

tions on the valuation of $85,000,000 for 
the reason that the railroad had alleged 
in its complaint that the valuation was 
not in excess of $85,000,000. The master 
deemed this an admission of valuation of 
| $85,000,000, which did not justify him in 
| finding a lower value. The valuation for 
the tax of 1925 fixed by the State officials 
for the Northern Pacific Railway was 
| $126,460,000. 

The special master found, that the 
amount of the excess tax for the year 
1926 in the Northern Pacific case was 
$1,251,839.53. This included both the 
error found by the master as to the base 
valuation and the ratios. The master 
fixed the base valuation in this suit at 
$85,000,000, the same as in the 1925 suit. 
The State board fixed the valuation of 
the Northern Pacific property for taxa- 
tion for the year 1926 at $131,200,000. 


Basis of Railroads’ 


Contentions Stated 


In the Milwaukee 1926 suit the special 
master found that the excess tax on ac- 
count of error in base valuation and 
ratios was $557,006.86. The master’s 
valuation in this suit was $24,0Q1,284. The 
valuation fixed by the State officials was 
$50,100,000. 


| waukee 1927 suit to be $460,151.88. The 





valuation as to personal property in this 
suit, but only as to real property. The 
special master fixed the valuation of the 
operating real ‘property of the railyoad 
for this year at $22,536,050. The State 
valuation for both real and personal prop- 
erty was $50,100,000. 

In the S. P. & S. 1926 suit the special 
master found the excess tax due to error 
in valuation and ratio to be $218,494. He 
fixed the valuation of the property in this 
suit at $24,010,445. The valuation fixed 
by the State officials was $36,000,000. 

Upon the filing of the special master’s 
report all of the defendants filed excep- 
tions to the report designed to raise the 
‘question of the correctness of the findings 
of the master as to valuation and ratios 
in every particular. These exceptions 
have been set for argument before the 
United States District Court at Spokane 
on Nov. 10. 


Each railroad which brought an ac-' 
tion which was involved in the report of | 


the special master has each subsequent 
year to the period involved in those suits 
brought a new suit involving taxes for 
the subsequent years not involved in the 
suits. In all; the subsequent suits the 
railroads allege the valuation and correct 
| ratios to be at approximately the figures 
' found by the special master. The valua- 
| tions and ratios fixed by the State officials 
| and which were involved in the suits sub- 
mitted to the special master have re- 
mained at about the same figure since 
lthat time, no reductions having been 
made by the State officials while the liti- 
gation has been pending. In the subse- 
quent actions the railroads contend for a 
| valuation even less than that contended 
for in their original suits, having adopted 
to the valuation indicated by the master 
which in some instances was some 10 or 
15 millions under, the actual value alleged 
by -the railroads in the first suits, but 
which’ the special master did not adopt 
because he considered the railroads bound 
by the pleadings to the higher value. 





Valuations Unchanged 
By Nevada State Board 


State of Nevada: 
Carson City, Sept. 18. 

No changes in valuation on any class 

of property were made at‘its recent an- 
nual session, the Nevada State Board of 
| Equalization announced upon adjourn- 
ment. The total assessment for the 17 
Nevada counties, it was stated, amounted 
to $211,755,270, divided as follows: Pri- 
vately owned lands, 13.73 per cent; rail- 
| Toad lands, 3.37 per cent; live stock, 
5.75 per cent; railroads, 38.31 per cent; 

| public utilities, 8.07 pér cent; net pro- 
| ceeds of mines, 294 per cent; city and 
/town real estate and improvements, 
12.11 per cent; county improvements, 
11.57 per cent; water rights and pipe 
‘lines, .12 per cent; personal property 
(city and country), 1.70 per cent; mer- 

chandise, 2.06 per cent; banks, 1.45 per 

cent; motor vehicles, 2.48 per cent; mines 

and improvements, 6.34 per cefit. 


Low Motor Vehicle Fees 
Claimed for California 


State of California: 
: Sacramento, Sept. 18. 
Motor vehicle fees in California are 
less than in most of the other States; a 
recent announcement of the Division of 
Motor Velifcles states. Victor Killick, 
statistician and research engineer of the 
‘Department has completed a survey of 
25 States, and none of them he visited 
had a registration fee as low as the $3 
flat fee charged in California, the De- 
partment says. “Most of the States 
were found to be still employing the old 
horsepower rating system of scheduling 
their fees on a weight basis.” 
In several States it was found that 
gasoline taxes are diverted for general 


administration expenses or schools and! 


other purposes, the motorists thus being 
compelled as a class to support various 
functions of government in addition to 
road construction, the announcement 
says, pointing out that in California, all 
the proceeds of the gasoline tax are 
spent on highways. 


The special master found the excess; 
| tax due to error in valuation in the Mil- | 


railroad company did not contest the! 
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‘ 
Accounting—Tax period—Contract to deliver goods unfulfilled at close of -year— 
Impossibility of predicting loss until following year— 


The taxpayer contracted to deliver specified quantities of yarn\in 1919, but 


such yarn was not delivered until 1920 
could not be determined with reasonable 


; the amount of the taxpayer’s liability 
certainty on Dec. 31, 1919, but depended 


on the market price during the next few months; held that the loss on the con- 


McCaughn. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


\ 


Coffman-Dobson Bank & Trust Co,, a 
corporation, executor of last will of 
Frederick M. Broadbent, deceased, 
Docket No. 21038. { 


Under the facts shown it was er- 
ror to include the widow’s interest in 
community propérty in the taxable 
estate of the deceased husband. 

Catherine A. Codman, Docket Nos. 25024 
and 27052. 

The respondent’s determination 
that the entire income received by 
the petitioner was as a life benefi- 
ciary of a testamentary trust sus- 
tained, 

A life beneficiary of trust income 
can not yeduce gross income because 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The loss on a con- 
tract for the delivery of certain yarn 
was sustained in 1920 and not in 1919, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held in this case. Since 
the taxpayer made a profit in 1919, but 
suffered a loss in 1920, it made a great 
difference in which year the loss on the 
contract occurred, the opinion explained. 

The taxpayer contracted to deliver a 
specified quantity of yarn in 1919. Prices 
were steadily advancing and at the close 
of the year a great deal of yarn had 
been purchased, but none of it specifi- 
cally allocated to the contracts in ques- 
tion. Delivery was made on May 20, 
1920. On Dee. 31, 1919, the estimated 
amount of the taxpayer’s loss was a 
mere guess, the court declared. “He 
may not be permitted to gamble with 
the market for five months in 1920 and 
say that he potentially sustained the loss 
in 1919,” the opinion said. 


.EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING COMPANY. 
v. j 

BLAKELY D. McCAUGHN, COLLECTOR. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4154. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, 

Circuit Judges. ‘ 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 11, 1980 

Davis, Circuit Judge—The question 
raised in this case is whether or not the 
taxpayer is entitled to take a loss in his 
return for the year 1919, the yéar in 
|which, it is alleged, the loss actually oc- 
curred, and in which the liability was 
jsusceptible of being fixed with reason- 
lable certainty, or must he take the loss 
for the year 1920 when the contract was 
jactually completed? 

The Ewing Thomas Converting Com- 
pany, appellant, during the years 1918 
and 1919 was engaged in the business 
of mercerizing and winding cotton yarn 
in Chester, Penn. Between September, 
1918, and May 29, 1919, it entered into 
a number of contracts with Clarence L. 
Meyers of Philadelphia which required 
it to deliver to Meyers certain specified 
quantities of -mercerized cotton yarn by 
the middle of the year 1919. During 
all this time the price of yarn steadily 
advanced. Meyers was constantly de- 
manding delivery of yarn in accordance 
with the contract. On Dec. 31, 1919, the 
appellant had 538,198 pounds of yarn to 
deliver on the Meyers contracts and this 
should have been delivered by the mid- 
dle of that year. Appellant had pur- 
chased a great deal of yarn, but none of 
it had been specifically allocated to these 
particular contracts as it had many 
other contracts to fill in additidin to those 
it had with Meyers. 


Deduction During 
Profitable Year Sought 


It was evident that the appellant 
; would sustain a large loss on the Meyers 
contracts. Its best estimate was that 
the loss would be $1 a pound on the 
yarn which was undelivered or $53,198. 
|As a fact, the loss turned out to be 
$67,641.16. All the yarn called for by 
the contracts was delivered by May 20, 
1920.. The question is in what year the 
loss should be taken, in 1919 or 1920? 

Practically, it makes a great differ- 
ence to the taxpayer whether the loss 
is taken in 1919 or 1920. If the Com- 
missioner’s contention is right, the ap- 
pellant’s profits for 1919 were increased 
to $74,907.04 and its taxes to 30,418.82, 
while it suffered a loss in 1920. 

The question as presented by the col- 
lector isy ““Where at the close gf the 
year 1919 the taxpayer was unagl bind- 
ing contracts for the sale of Merchan- 
dise at a price less than the cost and 
less than the market price of similar 
merchandise at the close of the year, 
may it take as a deduction from income 
for said year a sum equal to the loss 
which it estimates will be sustained in 
the performance of such contracts?” 

Section 214 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, which controls this case, provides 
that, in computing the net income of a 
corporation subject to the tax there shall 
be allowed as deductions: “4. Losses sus- 
tained during the taxable year and not 
compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise.” The question is whether or not 
the loss on the Meyers contracts was 
sustained during the taxable year 1919 
or 1920. The case depends upon the stat- 
utory definition of the word “sustained.” 


Loss Said Not to Be 
Determinable in 1919 


The statute obviously does not contem- 
plate and the regulations (Art. 144) for- 
bid the. deduction of losses resulting from 
the mere fluctuation in value of property 
owned by the taxpayer. New York In- 
surance Company v. Edwards, 271 U. S. 
109,116. The Supreme Court in the case 
of United States v. White Dental Com- 
pany, 274 U. S. 398 definéd what the 
statute- does contemplate: “The deduc- 
tion from, gross income of losses, which 
are fixed by identifiable events, such as 
‘the sale of property (Art. 141, 144), or 








tract was sustained in 1920 and not in 1919—Ewing-Thomas Converting Co. v. 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V_ U. S. Daily, 2227, Sept. 19, 1930. r 


—_—— 


will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


« Promulgated Sept. 18. 


of the depreciation of trust assets, 
even though under the laws of the 
State the depreciation deduction is 
distributable among those entitled 
to receive the trust income. 

Milton Tootle Jr., Graham G. Lacy Jr., 
William D. Tootle, John W. Craver, 
Graham G. Lacy, E. H. Zimmerman, 
Hal. . Lemon, Milton Tootle IH, 
Docket Nos."34949, 39090, 39563, 39856, 
86542, 39562, 39584 and 44962. 

Distributions made to owners of 
no par value shares of common stock 
of a corporation after a contract to 
dissolve within one year had been 
made by the directors and ratified 
by the stockholders held to be in 
the nature of liquidating dividends. 





Inability to Determine Loss at End 
Of Tax Year Bars Deduction Claim 


Allowance Adjudged Permissible for Year 1920 When 
Contracts for Delivery Were Completed 


caused by its destruction or physical in- 
‘jury (Art. 141, 142, 143), or, in case of 
| debts, by the occurrence of such events 
{38 prevent their collection (Art. 151).” 
None of: these contingencies or facts 
were present to show that a loss had 
beert sustained in the instant case. 


The loss was due to the drop in the 
|market value of yarn. The fact that the 
loss was $67,641 rather than $53,198 
shows that the loss had not been suf- 
fered and was not actually wholly suf- 
fered until the close of the_transaction 
when it was possible to determine ex- 
actly what the loss was. ha taxpayer 
could have taken such steps by the close 
of the year 1919 in the purchase and ap- 
propriation of sufficient yarn to com- 
plete the Meyers contracts and it would 
have known exactly what the loss was. 

This would have been an identifiable 
;event which would have fixed the loss so 
that it could be said without doubt to 
| have been sustained in the year 1919, but 
the transaction was not completed until 
May 20, 1920, and it can not be said that 
the loss was sustained in 1919, for asa 
;matter of fact it was sustained only in 
part that year and since the taxpayer did 
not see fit to complete the transaction 
within the year required by the contracts 
and unmistakably determine the loss, he 
may not be permitted to gamble with 
the market. for five months in 1920 and 
a a he potentially sustained the loss 
in ; 


Rules for Deduction on 
Anticipated Damage Shown 


As a matter of fact it was not com- 
pleted and the loss was partly sustained 
in one year and partly in another year. 
It cannot be known what the loss ac- 
tually sustained is until the transaction 
is completed or some definite thing done 
to determine the loss. “Generally speak- 
ing, the income-tax law is concerned only 
with realized losses, as with realized 
gains. Weiss v. Wiener, 279 U. S. 333, 
335. Exception is made, however, in the 
case of losses which are so reasonably 
certain in fact and ascertainable 
amount as to justify their deduction, in 
certain circumstances, before they are 
absolutely realized. As respects Lao 
occasioned by the taxpayer’s breach! of 
contract, no definite legal test is pro- 
;Vided by the statute for the determina- 
tion of the year in which the loss is to 
be deducted. The general requirement 
that losses be deducted in the year in 
which they are sustained calls for a prac- 
tical, not a legal test.” Lucas, Commis- 
sioner of Internal. Revenue v. American 
Code Co., Inc., 280 U. S. 445, 449. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has held in 
a s@ries of well-reasoned opinions that 
a loss occasioned by the taxpayer's 
breach of contract is not deductible in 
the year of the breach except under spe- 
cial circumstances where, within the 
year, there is a definite admission of lia- 
bility, negotiations for settlement are be- 
gun and a reasonable estimate of the 
amount of the loss is accrued on the books. 
Lucas, ete., v. American Code Co., Inc., 
supra, and the cases cited in foot note 
on page 4650. 

The mere refusal to perform a con- 
tract does not justify the deduction, as 
a loss, of the anticipated damages. To 
justify the allowance of the deduction 
in the year of the breach, the contract 
must be performable in a comparatively 
short period; the approximate amount 
of damages must be reasonably pre- 
dictable; negotiations for settlement 
must be commenced within the year and 
completed soon after its close and the 
taxpayer must accrue on its books, at 
the end of the year, a liability reason- 
ably’ estimated to equal the amount of 
the damages. Lucas, etc., v. American 
Code Co., Inc., supra. 


Forecasting Actual Loss 
Is/Called Guesswork . 


In the case at bar there w as no breach 
except the failure to deMver on time 
and this Meyers gladly forgave. How- 
ever, the contracts were performable in 
a comparatively short time and the ap- 
pellant accrued, it says, on its books a 
liability reasonably estimated to equal 
its loss. : 

The crux of this case depends upon 
whether or not the amount of the lia- 
bility could be determined with reason- 
able certainty on Dec. 31, 1919. This in 
turn depended upon the ability to pre- 
dict “the course of future events,” what 
the market price of mercerized cotton 
yarn would be during the next four or 
five months within which it hoped to 
comply, and did comply. with the con- 
tract requirements, 

The appellant acted in perfect good 
faith, but how soon it could fill the~con- 
tracts depended upon market conditions 
which no one could foretell with reason- 
able accuracy and how the prices would 
|vary during that time, and what the ac- 
tual loss would ultimately be was a mere 
guess. As above stated no specific mer- 
chandise had been appropriated to the 
performance of these contracts. If the 
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Decisions Under 
1922 Tariff Act 
Classify Imports 


Bases for Assessments Under 
1930 Enactment Said to 
Be Fixed by Rulings Gov- 
erned by Former Law 


New York, Sept. 18—The United 
States Customs Court here has started 
its Fall activities by handing down 
a number of rulings under the various 
paragraphs ‘of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
While these decisions relate to mer- 
chandise, imported under a_ tariff act 
which is no longer in operation, the 
classifications noted will apply to goods 
entered under the Tariff Act of 1930. 

For iystance, the court has just de- 
cided that so-called whipping tops are 
not toys within the tariff designation 
of such. This precedent applies to either 
Tarff Act. The tops, the subject of this 
test case, were classified as toys and 
duty levied by the collector at the rate 
of 70 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
court, in an opinion by Judge Sullivan, 
fixes duty at only 40 per cent ad va!- 
orem, under paragraph 399. The mer- 
chandise in question,:imported by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, the court points out, 
is not within the definition of a toy laid 
down in the Illfelder case, 1 Ct. Cust. 
Appls., 109, 111, T, D, 31115. (Protest 
403787-G-60139-29), 

Another decision, sustaining a protest 
of the Strauss Silver Company, is to the 
effect that aquariums, bowl and stand, 
are entireties for duty assessment pur- 
poses. These items, upon entry through 
the customs, were subjected to duty as 
|follows: The glass bowls at 55 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 218, 
and the metal stands at 40 per cent, 
under paragraph 399. The court 
holds that both should have been as- 
sessed at the 40 per cent rate, as an 
entirety, under paragraph 399, as manu- 
factures of metal not specially provided 
for. (Protest 372056-G-22438-29), 

Lower Duty On Sickles  \ 

Granting an import claim of Shing 
Shun & Company, of San Francisco, the 
Customs Court reaches the conclusion 
that certain imported sickles, assessed 
with duty at 8 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 355, 
Act of 1922, should have been assessed 
at only 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 373. Chief Justice Fischer 
wrote the court’s opinion in this case. 
(Protest 390343-G-40130.) 

The Vitropal Corporation has ob- 
tained a decision from the United States 
Customs Court reducing the duty on 
certain imported glass tiles from 55 per 
cent ad ‘valorem, under paragraph 218, 
Tariff Act of 1922, to 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 231, act of 
1922. Judge Sullivan wrote the opinion. 
(Protest No. 407020-G-52984-29.) 

Rate on Spectacles Upheld 

The collector’s rate on ertain im- 
ported spectacles is affirmed™ in a de- 
cision by the court overruling protests 
of the New Era Optical Company. The 
items in question were taxed at 60 cents 
per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provision in paragraph 225, 
Act of 1922, for spectacles valued at over 
65 cents per dozen and not over $2.50. 
The importers claimed that the spec- 
tacles should have been taxed at only 
20 cents per dozen and 45 per cent ad 
! valorem, under the provision in the same 
paragraph for spectacles valued at not 
over 65 cents per dozen. 

The court points out, in this case, that 
when the packing charges were addéd 
to the per se value of the spectacles 
their value was in excess of 65 cents 
per dozen and that the customs officials 
proceeded properly in including the pack- 
ing charges to the valuation for duty 
assessment purposes. (Protests Nos. 
410598-G-78326, etc.) 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Eljer Company 

An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1918, $58,117.92. 

Of the overassessment $15,441.85 is 
made pursuant to the final order of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals en- 
tered in the instant case for the above 
year, Docket No. 38952. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amownt of $42,676.07 represents a 
deficiency in tax not collected within the 
statutory period of limitation provided 
therefor. Bowers v. New York & Al- 
aay Lighterage Company (273 U. S. 
346). 

Knox Consolidated Coal Co. 

Knox Consolidated Coal Co., Edwin 
Logsden, Receiyer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Overassessments of income taxes, and 
interest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1922, 
$5,036.55; 1928, $12,872.97; 1924, $5.75; 
1926, $8,958.31. 

Of the overassessment $23,008.84 is 
‘caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for depletion since after fur- 
ther consideration it is determined that 
the deductions allowed in prior audits 
(which formed the bases for the assess- 
ment of deficiencies in tax) are inade- 
quate and less than the reasonable al- 
lowances authorized by sections 234(a) 
(9), Revenue Act of 1921, and 234(a) 
(8), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, arid 
the regulations promulgated thereun- 
der~ The present deductions are deter- 
mined after a careful investigation of 
the taxpayer’s records and properties by 
Bureau Engineers, conferences held in 
the Bureau, and considération of all 
relevant facts and circumstances, such 


as the costs or values of the properties 





price had suddenly gone down, as it 
often does, with no reason apparent to 
merchants generally, the appellant could 
have completed these contracts with lit- 
tle or no loss, but it went up, and the 
estimated loss was too low. 

Consequently the estimated amount of 
the loss was a mere guess and could not 
be fixed with any reasonable certainty 
until the contracts were fully per- 
formed under the future prices. <A per- 
son cannot claim to have sustained a 
loss before the future fails to justify his 
prophecy. Taxes cannot be based on the 
contingencies of the market. Edward 
R. Bacon Grain Co. v. Reinecke, 26 Fed. 
(2d) 705; New York Life Insurance 
Company v. Edwards, 271 U. S, 109; 
Lewellyn v. Electric Reduction Company, 
275 U. S. 248, 246, 

It follows that the 
affirmed, 





judgment must be 
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Wiese, Mildred J. The modern worker, by 
«. - and Ruth Reticker. (Textbooks in 
the social studies. Advanced series, ed. 
by L. C. Marshall and L. S> Lyon.) 610 
p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 


30-19256 


Bouvier, John. Baldwin’s Century edition 
of Bouvier’s law dictionary, revised and 


brought to date with the addition of more | 


than six thousand new titles and defini- 
tions, by William Edward Baldwin. 1245 
p. N. Y., The Banks law publishing co., 
1929. 30-12200 





Canada. Laws, statutes, etc. . . . Chap- 
ter. 151. An act respecting proprietary 
or patent medicines. With instructions 
for registering and licensing medicines. 
Issued by Department of pensions and 
national health. 13 p. Ottawa, F, A. 
Acland, printer, 1929, 30-11891 

Carpenter, Niles. Hospital service for pa- 
tients of moderate means; a study of cer- 
tain American hospitals, by .. . (Com- 
mittee on the cost of medical care. 
lication no. 4.) 105 p. Washington, D. 
C., The Committee on the cost of medical 
care, 1930. 30-19748 


Cole, George Watson. The ideally perfect 
library, by... p. 113-127. 
Yale university press, 1929. 30-11808 

Committee on the cost of medical care. The 
five-year program of the Committee on 
the cost of medical care, adopted Feb- 
ruary 13, 1928. (Publication no. 1.) 39 
p. Washington, D. C., 1929. 30-19751 

Douglas, Paul Howard. The movement of 
money and real earnings in the United 
States, 1926-28, and Florence Tye Jenni- 
son. (Studies in business administration. 
vol. 1, no. 3.) 57 p. Chicago, Ill, The 
University of Chicago press, 1930. 

30-19866 

Dutch East Indies. Dienst der volksgezond- 
heid. Control of endemic diseases in the 
Netherlands Indies)s Ed. by the Nether- 
lands Indies Medical and sanitary service. 
77 p. Weltevreden, Landsdrukkerij, 1929. 

80-11888 

The development 

of flood control 


Frank, Arthur De Witt. 
of the federal program 
on the Mississippi River. 
tory, economics and public law, ed. by the 
Faculty of political science of Columbia 
university. no, 323.) 269 p. N. Y, 
Columbia university press, 1930. 

, 80-19868 


Frymir, Alice W. ... Track and field for 
women. (Athletics for women.) 208 p., 
illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1930, 
t 80-19863 

Gloag, William Murray. The law of con- 
tract; a treatise on the principles of con- 
tract in the law of Scotland. 
p. Edingburgh, W. Green & son, 1929. 

30-121913 

Goldsmith, Milton. Old Mother Earth and 
her family; a book of geography for 
young people, by... illustrated by Rosa- 
lind Goldsmith. 261 p., illus. N. Y.,, 
G. Sully & co., 1930. 30-19861 

Hall, George D., company, Boston. Official 
chronicle and tribute book; containing a 
record” of the establishment of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony in New England 
vy the Puritans, and the setting up of 
independent government in America; a 
chronicle of three hundred years out- 
standing events in the history of the 
commonwealth; together with a tribute 
section which shall be an enduring me- 
morial of its present men and women, 
companies, organizations, cities and towns 
listed herein who have been pre-eminent 
in making the proud history of Massa- 
chusetts. Compiled and _ published by 
. - « Boston. Boston, 1930. 30-19747 

Hill, Howard Copeland. Readings in voca- 
tional life, by... 640 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1930, 80-19867 

Hoffman, Frederick Ludwig. Cancer in 
Hawaii. 43 p. Newark, N. J., The Pru- 
dential insurance company ef America, 
1929, 30-11910 

Hostetler, Lawrence A. The art of social 
dancing; a text book for teachers /and 
students. 140 p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
and co., 1930. 30-19862 

Hughes, Howard Larison. Schools and li- 
braries. 1707-777 p., illus. Princeton, N. 
J.. 1929. 30-11805 

International conference on _ goiter. Ist, 
Bern, Report of the International con- 
ference on goiter in Berne, August 24-26, 
1927. Edited bythe Swis goiter commis- 

i 537 p., illus. Berne, H. Huber, 








1929. 80-11912 
Jais, Regina. Legendary Germany, Oberam- 
mergau and Bayreuth, by . . .; illustrated 
by photographs. 206 p. N. Y,, L. Mac- 
Veagh, 1930. 30-19859 
Joint Committee of the National associa- 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


on the basic dates and the estimated re- 
coverable reserves. Lynch v. Alworth- 
Stephens Company (267 U. S. 354). 
The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $3,864.74 results from the 


|remission of interest assessed on defi- 


ciencies in tax since the determination 
of an oyerassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction in the interest. 


Wyoming Associated Oil Corp. 

Wyoming Associated Oil Corp., Den- 
ver, Colo. An overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1920, $55,920.39. 

The entire overassessment is due to 
the allowance of an additional deduction 
for depletion since, after a thorough 
field .investigation of the taxpayer's rec- 
ords and an examination of the prop- 
erties, by Bureau engineers, it is deter- 
min that the amount claimed in the 
return filed is less than the reasonable 
allowance authorized by section 234(a) 
(9), Revenue Act of 1918. Revision is 


made accordingly. Articles 201 and 561, 
Regulations 45. 


Marcus Daly 
Marcus Daly, New York, N. Y. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1926, $27,421.83. 


Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $27,386.42 is caused by the 
elimination from the taxable income re- 
ported in. the return filed of a certain 
amount erroneously included therein as 
a dividend received on the stock of a 


domestie¢ corporation since, after a field; 


investigation and a comprehensive re- 
view in the Bureau, it is determined that 
such amount is exempt from tax. Section 
201 (b), Revenue Act of 1926; article 
1546, Regulations 69. 


The balance of the ° overassessment 
amounting to $35.41 results from the re- 
vision of tax computation under the pro- 
visions of section 208 (c), Revenue Att 
of 1926, since it is determined that the 
capital net loss sustained on the sale of 
certain stock of a domestic corporation 
was understated in the return filed. Ar- 
ticle 1654, Regulations 69. 


Columbus Mfg. Co. 


Columbus Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. An overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named’ taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: Fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1919, 
$33,241.05. ’ 

The overassessment represents a de- 
ficiency in tax collected after the expira- 
tion» of the statutory period of limita- 
tions provided, therefor. Section 607, 
Revenue Aci of 1928; Russell v. United 
States (278 U, S. 181). 


Pub- | 


New Haven, , 


(Studies in his- | 


2d ed. 830 | 


tion of manufacturers and National in- 
dustrial council. Public un@mployment 
insurance; a factual analysis prepa 
by a Joint committee of the National 
sociation of manufacturers and Nati 


industrial council. 40 p. N. 


| Kerwin, Mrs. Madeleine. 
tract bridge; a short cut from auction to 
contract. 47 p. N. Y., Print. by Lawlor 
bros., 1929. 30-19864 
Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop. . . . The essen- 
| tials of democracy. (William J. Cooper 
foundation lectures.) 82 p. London, Ox- 
ford university press, H. Milford, 1930. 
0-19870 
Malta, Knights of. History of the ancient 
and illustrious order, Knights of Malta, 
also declaration of principles, scriptural 
quotations and allusions; showing the in- 
terrelation of Malta and the Moly Word, 
and the scriptural source of Malta phi- 
losophy. 24 p. Phila., Pa., A. J. Hol- 
man co., 1929, 7 30-19858 
Meiklejohn, Kenneth. Southern labor in re- 
volt, by Kenneth Meiklejohn and Peter 
Nehemkis. 24 p. N. -» The Intercol- 
legiate student council of the League for 
industrial democracy, 1930. 30-19869 
Mills, Alden B. The extent of illness and 
of physical and mental defects prevail- 
| ing in the United States; a compilation 
of existing material. 
cost of medical care. Publication no. 2.) 
83 p. Washington, D. C., The Commit- 
tee on the cost of medical care, 1929. 
30-19750 
| Peebles, Allon, A survey. of statistical data 
on medical facilities in the United States; 
a compilation of existing material. 
mittee on the cost of medical care. 
lication no. 3.) 119 p., illus, 
ington, D. C., The Committee on the cost 
of medical care, 1929. 30-19749 
Powicke, Frederick Maurice. Historical 
study in Oxford; an inaugural lecture 
delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford on 8 February 1929. 24 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, i928 } 
30-19860 
Thompson, Alexander Crain. Legal phrases, 
by Prof. ... 3,500 words and Mhrases 
in daily use in law offices; prepared for 
use of the law student and for train- 
ing stenographers for legal work. 56 p. 
Miami, Fla., A. C. Thompson, 1929, 
30-19755 
Whishaw, Mrs. Ellen Mary (Abdy-Williams). 
Atlantis in Andalucia; a study of folk 
memory. 284 p., illus. London, Rider& . 
co., 1929. 30-19865 


Adami, Marie. J. George Adami, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
1919-26. Sometime Strathcoma professor 
of pathology, McGill university, Montreal. 
A memo; by... . together with con- 
tributions from others, his friends, and 
an introduction by Sir Humphrey Rolles- 
ton, bart. 179 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-21058 

Allison, James Murray. Second essays on 
advertising, by... with an introduction 
by the Right Hon. Viscount Leverhulme. 
135 p., illus. London, E. Benn, 1929. 

, 30-19957 

Allison, Thomas. English religious life in 
the eighth century as illustrated by con- 
temporary letters. 154 p. New York 
and Toronto, The Macmillan co., 1929. 

30-19977 

Bemont, Charles. Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester, 1208-1265. A new ed. trans- 
lated by E.F. Jacob. 303 p. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1930. 30-19982 

Blunden, Edmund Charles. Leigh Hunt, a 
biography. 402 p. London, Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1930. 30-20197 

Booth, Grace Estella. A’ teachers’ handbook 
for Goode’s school atlas, by ... 108 p. 
N. Y., Rand, McNally & co., 1930. 30-19984 

Boyden, Mrs. Elizabeth Clark. The new 
backgammon. 104 p., illus. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace and co., 1930. 

Brown, Lawrason. Intestinal tuberculosis; 
its importance, diagnosis and treatment? 
a study of the secondary ulcerative type, 

y . and Homer L. Sampson. . .. 
ed., thoroughly rev., illustrated with 122 
engravings and 2 colored plates. 376 p., 
illus. Phila, Lea & Febiger, 1930. 

30-20149 

Buckley, Eric Rede. The prisoner of Vin- 
cennes; the early life of Mirabeau; spend- 
thrift, profligate and prisoner, 224 p. 
London, H. F. & G. Witherby, 1930. 

30-19980 

Burlison, William Leonidas. Farm crop 
projects, by...and A. W. Nolan. (Mae- 
millan agricultural project series.) 458 
p., illus. N. Y.. The Macmillan co., 1930, 

80-20158 


State Books and 
_ Publications 


(Committee on the 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Virginia—“Problems in _ Contemporary 
County Government,” an Examination of 
the Process of County Administration in 
Virginia by Wylie Kilpatrick, Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity Virginia, 1930. 

| Pennsylvania—Seventh Annual Report of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement 
Board of Pennsylvania, Dr. Francis B. 
Haas, Chairman, Harrisburg, 1926. 

Louisiana—Acts Passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, James Bailey, 
Secretary of State, Baton Rouge, 1928. 

Louisiana—Acts Passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, James Bailey, 
Secretary of State, Baton Rouge, 1928. 

| Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Foxborough State Hospital of 
Massachusetts, Department of Mental Dis- 
eases, Public Document No. 47, Boston, 
1928, ; 

Illinois—Report of the Library Extension 
Division of the State of Illinois, Anna 
May Price, Superintendent, Springfield, 
1930. 

New York—Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
of the New York State Orthopedic Hos- 
pital for Children, Legislative Document 
(1929), No. 43, George Blagden, Presi- 
dent, Albany, 1928. } 

Pennsylvania—Report of the Constitution 

| of Pennsylvania and of the United States, 

Analytically Indexed and With Index 

of Legislation Prohibited in Pennsylvania, 

John H. Fertig, Assistant Director, Har- 

risburg, 1930. 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Migrations and Other Phases in the Life 
History of the Cod Off Southern New 
England—Fisheries Document No. 1081. 
Bureau of Fisheries, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, “ om 


Monthly Check-List of State Publications, 
Received During May, 1930—Volume 21, 
Number 5. Division of Documents, Li- 
brary, of Congress. Subscription pri 
$1 per year. 10-8994 

Handling Livestock During Drought—Cir- 

cular No. 140, United States Department 

of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
30-996. 


Tr. 

Karakul Sheep—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1632, 
United Statex Department of Agree x 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30- 

Cattle-Fever Ticks amd Methods of Erad- 
ication—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
United States Department of Agricultu 


4 Agr. 
Prevention of Smuggling of Intoxi 
Liquors, Convention between the U: 
States of America and Polan 
Series, No. 821, United States 
of State. Price, 5 cents. 
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ywer Charges 
Are Sought for 
‘Street Lighting 


‘New York Cities Request 


‘Aid of State in Secur-| 


‘ing ‘Reasonable Rates’ for 
Various Municipalities 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 18. 


The Public Service Commission should 
render all possible assistance, without 
awaiting the initiation of proceedings by 
others, to secure for the municipalities of 
New York reasonable rates for street 
lighting, Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on Sept. 15, advised the executive 
secretary, W. P. Capes, of the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, in replyitg to a com- 
munication from Mr. Capes. 

The secretary of the Conference of 
Mayors wrote that he had been directed 
by the officers and advisory committee to 
present to the Governor a municipal 
problem and a possible solution by the 
State. He stated that several cities “have 
to comply with laws which practically 
create a monopoly in street lighting.” ! 


lages, he said, “practically a monopoly 
exists as a result of the Public Service 
Commission law.” ; a 
“The New York State municipalities 
of 5,000 or more population which do not 
operate. municipal electric plants, with: 
the exception of New York City,” Mr. 
Capes informed the Governor, “are pay- 
ing annually to private utilities $5,500,- 
000 to light their streets. New York 
City spends‘over $3,000,000 annually for 
this purpose. 
“Contracts for street lighting are re- 
newed or changed every three or five 
years. When renewals or new proposals 
are being considered by the municipal 
legislative bodies, all, except the very 
large cities, have no way of determining 
accurately whether the proposed rates 
are just and equitable, except by employ- 
ing experts, which is very costly, and! 
seldom, if ever, resorted to. After the| 





| Decline Predicted in Percentage 
Of Insurance Mortgage Loans 
‘ 


| 


| 


Assets in Preferred Stocks and Bonds Durin 
‘Next 10 Years 


Detroit; Mich., Sept. 17—In the next|lieve farmers from distress, these funds 
| decade life insurance companies. will show | must come from the public _ treasury 
an increasing percentage of their assets | rather than the treasury of life insurance 
in public utility and industrial. bonds and| companies.” 
in preferred stocks, with perhaps some} Mr. Brigham stated that the mortgage 
inclusion of common stocks. This was} joan still remains, as it has ‘been in the 
the prediction of Representative Elbert | past, the leading type_of investment for 
S. Brigham, of St. Albans, Vt., in an ad-|the funds of life insurance companies. 
dress Sept. 17 before the mortgage Bank- | Over 45 per cent of the investments of 40 
ers Association of America. Mr. Brig-|companies with 80 per cent of the assets 
ham is chairman of the finance committee |of all American legal reserve companies 
of the National Life Insurance Co:, Mont-|are in mortgage loans secured by farm 
pelier, Vt. ee other.real property. During the past 
An increase in such: security holdings|year, he said; there was a decrease of 
may not reduce the volume of real es-|1.6 per cent in farm mortgage holdings, 
tate mortgages held by life insurance |an increase of 9.7 per cent in other mort- 
companies, but the percentage of assets|gage holdings and an increase of 8 per 
i ted in mortgage loans may be lower,/cent in the bond and stock account. 


inves 
Mr. Brigham said. ‘Mortgage Loan Remains 
|Leading Investment 


| 


Referring to a criticism made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M.} 
Hyde, that life insurance companies are|- “We have been passing through a 
demanding renewals of farm mortgages| period,” he continued, characterized by 


jon the basis of 50 per cent of present! many as the “new era,” when the great 


}land values when those values are ab-| majority of private investors have be- 


in : {normally low, Mr. Brigham said that “if {come interested in common stocks with 
In some other cities and in the vil- | 


The 


dhan the treasury of life insurance com-|that the unfortunate experience of the 
panies.” past year has not entirely changed this 
The speaker deprecated the possibility | attitude. The continued preference of 
that the Federal farm land banks and|the investment public for common stocks 
Joint Stock Land Banks may occupy the|in the face of this experience has been 
farm investment field to the exclusion of | likened by one financial writer to Lord 
others. Despite the fact.that the Fed- | Beaconsfield’s description of remarriage, 
eral farm land banks enjoy income tax |as the triumph of hope over experience. 
exemption, insurance companies can meet |It was to be eapected that the popularity 
their competition, he said, because of the | of the common stock investment, which 
greater efficiency of private enterprise. {reached its height about a year ago, 
If the Nation is entering a period of Would raise the question of liberalizing 
falling prices the loan policy of insur-|our laws governing life insurance com- 
ance companies -1ust become more con-,Pany investments to permit the purchase 
servative, Mr. Brigham pointed out. In|0f common stocks.” 
his opinion the average price of wheat| “The reasons why the common stock 
will continue to be no more than 75 cents investment is not suitable for life insur- 
per bushel. lente funds were very completely covered 


Insurance Premiums Paid in an address by Frederick H. Ecker, 


Representative Brigham Foresees Increased Investment of 


it is necessary to provide funds to relieve |a view to obtaining appreciation of prin- | 
|farmers from distress, these funds must|cipal more than present income. 
jcome from the public treasury rather|current prices of many stocks indicate 


« 


us 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Simple Schedules 
Urged for Rates 
Fixed by Util 


; * 2 | 
Public Service Commissioner 


Of New York Says Charges 


Should Be Uniform and| 


Easy to Understand 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 18. 

Simplification of rate schedules for 
gas and electric service, so that the sys- 
tem of charges may readily be under- 
stood by the average customer, was 
urged by the chairman of the New York 
Public Service Commission, Milo R. 
Maltbie, in an address Sept, 18 to the 
annual convention of the Empire Gas 
and Electric Association at Saranac Inn. 

He pointed out that the great di- 
vergence of rates in varidus localities 
was one of the causes for growing dis- 
satisfaction and that the complex and 
involved character of the schedules was 
confusing to subscribers and .aroused 
suspicion. 

Mr. Maltbie also warned the utilities 
that those companies which “invested 
|large sums in plant and equipment at 


ing the war and postwar period may 
soon find themselves in a position where 
it will be much more advantageous to 
have value determined upon the basis 
of actual cost than of reproduction 
cost.” 
Construction Cost No Higher 

Notwithstanding higher wages and 
higher material prices, he said, the cost 
of constructing an electric steam gen- 
erating plant per kilowatt of capacity 1s 
no more today than it was prior to the 
war. Hence, he continued, the fixed 
charges upon a generating plant built 
today are no more than they were upon 
a plant built just~prior to the war, and 
the operating cost. per kilowatt-hour of 
electric energy at the bus bar is ap- 
preciably less today than it was prior 
to 1914. 


the high level of prices prevailing dur-| 


Replying to the arguments of the 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, Fred M,. Wilcox, 
in favor of a plan of compulsory 
compensation insurance to indemnify 
victims of automobile accidents, in a 
debate at the recent meeting of the 
American Bar Association, Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., 
denied that such insurance would be 
practicable and asserted its consti- 
tutinoality would be dubious. (The 
address of Mr. Wilcox was published 
in full text in the issues of Sept. 
15, 16 and 17. Publication of Mr. 
Lilly’s reply began in the issue of 
Sept..18 and concludes in full text 
as follows:) 





duce Litigation, 


ance, 
| 





tion of the plan. 
(1) As respects litigation, 


crease, controversy. 


basis. 


Auto Compensation 
Declared to Be Impracticable| Of Compensation 


THIRD.—The Compensation Plan for 
Motor Vehicle Injuries (1) Will Not Re- 
(2) Will Not Insure 
Prompt Relief to All Motor-Vehicle-Ac- 
cident Victims, (3) Will Not be Equitable: 
to All Concerned, and (4) Will Not Re- | 
duce the Cost of Motor Vehicle Insur- | 


Assuming our premises to be in any 
way meritorious, it must follow, at least 
by implication, from what has already 
been said, that four of the major ad- 
vantages claimed for compulsory com- 
pensation by its proponents will by no 
means necessarily follow upon the adop- 


it would 
seem to be self-evident that the mere en- 
actment of such a law for application to 
motor vehicle accidents will not reduce, 
but will, on the contrary, materially in- 
It may have the 
effect? of shifting the controversy from 
éne forum to another, and perhaps of 
simplifying it, and of changing the liti- 
gated issues,—i. e., from a major factor 
of negligence, to major factors of dis- 
ability dependency and the compensation 


hy 


A 


Insurance 


ItlES State Laws Modeled on Safety Responsibility Bill Have 
Been Effective, Attorney Says in Reply to 
Wisconsin Officer 


provided at an average annual cost of 
$10 per car. I have in my files a rather 
naive editorial, published in a western 
newspaper, insisting it can be done for 
$5 per car. When it is conSidered that 
the average pure loss cost, country-wide, 
which includes an allowance of only 4 per 
cent for allocated claim expense (ex- 
cluding overhead and all similar. ex- 
penses), is, according to the figures of 
\the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, for all member companies, 
under the present system $165.88! per in- 
sured private passenger car and $24.82 
per. insured commercial car, the $5 and 
$10 premium becomes an optimistic iNu- 
sion. It will not cost less to investigate 
the Average compensation claim. The 
number of claims will inevitably and 
legitimately increase. Payments will be 
made upon claims of a character which 
are not now reported and which, if re- 
ported, are filed and never heard from. 

A seientific actuarial calculation of the 
cost of the Straus-Cuvillier Plan; re- 
cently pending in the New York Legis- 
lature (for the State of New York, where 
or were in 1928, 1,760,549 passenger 
cars and 323,393 motor trucks) shows 
that it would amount to more than $80,- 
000,000 per year—excluding certain in- 
determinate factors which would prob- 


ves 4 add as much as an additional 10 per 
cent, 


plan for motor vehicle injuries largely 
base their arguments upon the workmen’s 
compensation law. Let us, in the matter 
of cost, take a leaf from their book. 
The cost of insurance under workmen’s 
compensation laws has constantly in- 
creased over the cost of liability insur- 
ance in all States. Let me cite these 
significant figures: - 


Liability rate for 1919 per $100 payroll, 
; Wworkmen’s compensation rate for 
1928 per $100 payroll, B. 


The Virginia Workmen’s 


vrtor rmep -STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pusiisnep Wirnoct COMMENT BY 


The proponents of the compensation | 


Chairman Maltbie asserted that there 
are utilities in the State of New York 
which have special contracts unknown 
to other consumers which practically 
amount to discriminatory and prefer- 
ential rates. He asserted that this con- 
dition was a,violation of the spirit and 
the letter of the Public Service Com- 
mission Law and declared “there should 
be a place in each locality where every 
customer, present or prospective, may 
examine freely and without hindrance 
all of the rates which are in effect and 
where he may determine not only what 
his competitors or associates in the same 
class are required to pay for the service 
rendered but where he may ascertain 
what everyone is paying for service.” 

Mr. Maltbie expressed the opinion that 
contentions “that a utility company may 
properly vary its rates according to the 
needs of a consumer or his financial con- 
dition” are neither sound nor legal. 


Rebate Dangers Shown 


“The same ideas,” he said, “were 
maintained two generations ago by some 
of the railroads of this country; and we 
know of the great evils which existed 
under the system of railroad rebates 
and favors which existed prior to the 
establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the enactment of 
Federal legislation regarding interstate | 
commerce.” 


f sey Lier President of the Metropolitan Life Insur-, 
lalla —_, > ed Seneel With Full Con fidence san Company at the life underwriters’ | 
municipalities have no one in their em-| At the outset of his address Represent- | Convention in Washington, Sept. 29, 1929. 
ploy who is technically fitted to deter-|2tive Brigham declared that no other | President Ecker clearly stated the princi- 
mine whether or not the municipality is |class of saving or investment is made by |pal requisites of a life insurance invest- 
obtaining the service it pays for. The | the people with so little thought of any|r-ent as, first~“‘safety, and second, in- 
municipalities, except the ‘largest, are, | <mance of loss as is the case when life; vestment on a basis to yield as high a re-| 
therefore, in need of expert advice to |'™Surance premiums are paid. turn as possible commensurate with} 
: ke + | “The provider for the family,” said! safety.” | 
assist them in determining proper rates ° oe ne in | 4 ’ | 
and service for street lighting. It would| Mr. Brigham, “pays his life insurance| He explained. how calculations to meet | 
be too costly for each municipality to | Premiums with absolute assurance that|the requirements of legal reserves and 
provide this necessary expert service. jits terms of payment will be met in full | to ensure the meeting of policy payment | 
Commission Asked To Help ; when due. This reputation has been won obligations as they arise are based upon | 
“The officers and advisory committee, | by life insurance companies as a result of | obtaining a definite fixed income upon 
acting for the conference, believe that | W!S° policies of investment enabling them | invested earnings. 
the Public Service Commission can and to weather every financial storm which | Preferred Stocks Insure 
should help the municipalities to obtain | has arisen, even the stress of the World| iio ‘ . 
equitable street lighting rates and proper | War period and the subsequent era of | 4gainst Wide Fluctuation 
service. It believes that the Commission, | deflation. Under no circumstance should; “Investments in common stocks yield- 
should either exercise its power to this |there be a departure which would in any | ing little income at present are advised 
end, or, if it be determined that sufficient | Way jeopardize those funds which the| with the hope that such stocks will in- 
authority is now lacking, be given ade- people look to as their last line of de-| crease in earning power with the growth 
quate power. If the Commission will make |fense against poverty and want. | of the country or by a shift in the popu- 
available to the municipalities expert| “Bearing this in mind, you can readily |lar demand for their products. t 
service and inform the officials that such | See the reason for some resentment on| “This means foregoing present income 
service is at their command, the confer- | the part of life insurance executives when |for a future speculative income or profit 
ence believes that efficient street lighting |Secretary Hyde, last Spring, spoke|which would upset actuarial calculations 
service at reasonable cost in New York | Critically of the reported change in!and introduce an unwarranted: specula- 
State municipalities will result.” | policy of life insurance companies with|tive element into life insurance invest- 
Governor Roosevelt’s reply to the com-|respect to farm mortgage loans. The| ments.” 
munication follows in full text: |Secretary complained that some of the| “Furthermore, life insurance eompanies 
I have read your letter of Aug. 27,|companies are demanding that renewals | havé made a definite commitment to their 
1930, with great interest and apprecia- | be only on the basis of 50 per cent of | policyholders to pay a certain number of | 
tion of the difficulties under which mu-| present land values while in his opin-|dollars when the policy is due. This 
nicipalities labor in securing reasonable |ion present values are abnormally low. | means that funds should be invested in se- 
rates for street lighting and adequate| “The Secretary of Agriculture is|curities having a definite maturity date 
illumination. I heartily approve your |charged with the duty of promoting the | when the principal sum is payable in a 
suggestion as to the extent to which the | welfare of agriculture but life. insurance| definite number of dollars. This is: not 
Public Service Commission should assist | officials, while not unresponsive to public | true of common stocks. The return of the 
municipalities. I have repeatedly em-| need, are charged with the responsibility | Principal sum can be had only by selling | 
phasized the idea that the Commission|of conserving the funds of their policy-|at the current price on the stock ex-| 
should not merely await the initiation of | holders and they must rely upon their |ctange, when the price may be lower or 
proceedings by others, but should take a|own judgment as to values and security |higher than at any time of. purchase. 
constructive and affirmative stand, assist-|and upon the judgment of no one class.| “The first of these objections is over- 
ing municipalities and consumers in se- /If it is necessary to provide funds to re-|come in the case of preferred stocks, | it 
curing equitable rates and_ efficient | ! particularly those which are cumula- | various companies to classes of cus- 


service. | ee tive. | icity 
Commission May Fix Rates ‘Decision Announced | “The fixed income of preferred stocks on ee See ears, ‘so hm 
By Radio Commission 





Mr. Maltbie said thcre seems to be no| 
agreement or unanimity of opinion re- 
garding the fundamental basis or plan 
of. rate-making even in a single utility. 
There are hardly two companies not con- 
trolled by the same interests in the State 
of New York that have the same basic 
schedule of rates, he said. 


Comparison Difficult 


“The condition,” he continued, “makes 
difficult to compare rates charged by 





You state that in the vast majority of | jalso insures against wide fluctuation in| <j rmination | 
cases municipalities must accept ‘rates | | price, so that return of principal can be _ So gem Sy oe _ common 
for street lighting as offered by the elec- | | secured at any time by sale on the stock} standard into which the rates actually 
tric companies or must engage expensive | jexchange with almost the same assur- charged may be converted by the use of | 
expert service and, perhaps, litigation. I e |ance as in the case of bonds. For this} certain factors more or less arbitrary.” 
am advised by Chairman Maltbie, of the | jreason the laws of several States now| “It is important,” Mr. Maltbie said, 
| permit investment of insurance funds in| “both from the viewpoint of the con- 
ten be “ers een —— ; sumer and of the utility that Gocines = 
7 ‘In the next decade we may expect | have the confidence and good will of the 
wen Rast erneting. Soret? lis see investment of larger amounts of| public, to have a rate schedule which is 
newals of five licenses. for the .msin- life insurance funds in preferred stocks | ss brief, as simple of application and as 
tenance of its radio service to’ disseme and it may be possible to devise a plan! easily understood as possible. 
inate agricultural information, and was |**¢reby @ limited portion of a company’s| “There is no one system which is the- 
issued permits authorizing the construc- assets can be safely invested in common|oretically correct and eabreosally ti. 
tam ef additional stations stocks, but'I do not expect to see much| cepted from the point of view of practi- 
Other decisions on pending applica- change in this respect. |cability. But there is great opportunity 
tions announced as follows: “Insurance companies may take advan- | for progress toward uniformity and sim- 
eit cieteec entton? tage of the opportunity for appreciation | Plicity in rate schedules in the State of 
KRJ, Federal State Marketing Service, |because of growth of the country by the| sew York. 
Sacramento, Calif., granted renewal of |Purchase of bonds and preferred stocks 
license, frequencies 3,250, 4,244, 5,365, 8,810,|With convertible features or stock pur- 
| 16,010 ke., 500 w., to communicate with |chase warrants. 
other Federal State Marketing service \sta-; “A few years ago life insurance com- 
tion in California licensed by the Commis- pany investments were almost entirely 


California Marketing Servic 


Public Service Commission, that in case | Granted Five Renewals 


a municipality and a company can not 
agree upon the rates for street lighting | 
or other service to municipalities, the | 
Public Service Commission has the same 
authority to fix rates that it has over 
rates for service to private consumers. 
Where municipalities have entered into | 
contracts with electric companies, the 
Commission has no jurisdiction and can- 
not change the contracts. Perhaps mu- 
nicipalities are unaware of the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded to appeal to the 
Public Service Commission for the fixa- | 
tion of rates, and I suggest it be called | 
to their attention. 

As to the cooperation between the 
Publie Service Commission and the mu- 


Valuation of Corporation 
Is Ordered in New York 





Discussing simplified rate schedules, | 


These advantages, in the main, can be Compensation 
obtained, and unquestionably should be 
untiringly worked for, by means of re- 
form in our present judicial procedure, | ¢ 
and without any reference whatsoever to| Machine shop ..... seccqees. 
compensation, possibly along lines advo-| Road construction ......... 
cated by the Supreme Judicial Council of| Carpenters (NOC) ... 
Massachusetts oe Tonin gr ne 
sion on Motor Vehicle Liability Insur- EN NUS SUES R Ses Ae 2 5G 
ance of the Massachusetts Legislature. ome PF “ens. Sogn 
Further, the compensation plan as ap-| 
plied to motor vehicle accidents will not) 
affect property damage litigation at all. 
It will not affect litigation by motorists 
against railways, horse-drawn vehicles 
and other damage feasors on the public| 
roads involving persons who with re- 
spett to the litigation do not occupy the 
status of motor vehicle owner or opera- 
tor. It will leave a substantial residue 
of personal injury litigation against and 
between motorists if optional damages be 
provided for (and it seems constitution- 
ally difficult to prohibit them). And if 
a penalty by way of increased compensa- 
tion benefits is provided for gross negli- 
gence (a suggested substitute for op- 
tional damages), the resultant increase 
in litigation is a certainty. 


Plan‘Is Inequitable 
In Many of Its Aspects 


(2) The assurance of prompt relief 
to all motor vehicle accident victims is 
defeated by the very nature of the plan 
itself. There cannot be prompt relief 
where there is controversy. We cannot 
avoid controversy under such a plan, and 
it is impossible to develop any one form 
of compensation law which will apply to 
all victims, unless, perhaps, by the ex- 
pedient of monopolistic State insurance, 
providing payment for every person in- 
jured by or because of a motor vehicle 
on the highways, regardless of every 
other factor or circumstance. To men- 
tion such a plan (in view of its far-reach- 
ing, drastic and uneconomic implications) 
is to.condemn it. 

(3) When the people thereby affected 
are considered as a whole, the compul- 
sory compensation plan for motor vehicle 
injuries, so far from being equitable to 
all concerned, is in many of its aspects 
most inequitable. No proposal can be 
equitable under which one of the parties 
receives compensation for his own fault, 
at the expense of the innocent party, un- 
less there is, as in workmen’s compense- 
tion, an offsetting advantage accruing to 
the innocent. Here there is, by and large, 
no such offsetting advantage. The elimi- 
nation of damages commensurate with 
the wrong and with the social status of 
the parties, may work the grossest in- 
justice. But without its elimination we 
depart still further from the basic con- 
cept of workmen’s compensation. 

On the other hand, to retain the factor 
of damages is to create a situation under 
which (a) the innocent motorist must in 
all instances pay compensation, (b) the 
negligent motorist must pay damages 
equal to and probably greatly in excess of 
compensation, (c) the negligent victim is 
in all instances entitled to compensation, 
(d) the innocent victim is in all instances 
entitled to damages equal to and prob- 
ably greatly in excess of compensation, 
(e) the diversity of issues arising from 
which will inevitably lead to increased 


Act went into effect Jan. 1, 1919. 
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a). oe 

Logging . enadessle. Oe 
Saw mill 2.75 5.37 
“a Oregon act went into effect Mar, 1, 

A B 
Logging Renee oe v ean ath eens «$1.00 $5.61 
DAW MOUND 6 vcr isacteng wast oatpainh Ml bao 
_To which might be added one more ex- 
hibit from our Wisconsin experience: 

Employers liability rate 5/10 limit, A; 
1929 workmen's compensation rate, (1) 
B; (2) C*: 

: Class A 
Logging ...........+..$2.16%% $9.16 
Saw mill - 2.16% 9.16 
Planing mill ......... 1.20 4.48 
Machine shops ..,.... 88 2.11 
Department stores .... .23 46 


B Cc 

$7.28 
4.90 
3.56 
1.68 


37 


*The Wisconsin classifications 1 and 2 

are for stock and mutual insurance, re- 
spectively. There are varying rates be- 
tween the two. While it may be argued 
that the value of the dollar has declined 
since the liability rates were in effect, this 
is offset by the fact that pay rolls have 
increased in almost equal proportion. 
_ If this experience means anything, it 
intimates that in the hazardous field of 
motor vehicle operation the cost of com- 
pensation insurance will be double or 
triple the cost of liability insurance. 


Even at a cost of approximately $35 
per car, which in my opinion would be 
the average minimum premium, the com- 
pensation bill for the country as a whole 
would be close to $1,000,000,000 per year; 
and since there is no such thing, except 
in theory, as an average premium, this 
would indicate, for many centers of popu- 
lation, an immediate actual increase in 
the automobile insurance against per- 
sonal injury loss of not much less than 
100 per cent, with worse to come. 

FOURTH.—The Compensation Plan 
for Motor Vehicle Injuries is of Decidedly 
Dubious Constitutionality. 

The right to damages for injuriés 
caused by the wrongful act of another 
is a constitutional right, subject to regu- 
lation under the police power of the 
State. 

The right to trial by jury is a constitu- 
tional right in many States, 

These constitutional rights will bar 
exclusive compensation, with optional 
compensation as the only alternative 
open to the proponents. 


Optional Compensation 
Termed Discriminating 


Optional compensation discriminates 
outrageously against motorists as a 
class, since they pay compensation when 
not at fault and damages when they are 
at fault—with no offsetting benefits. 

The constitutionality of the workmen’s 
compensation laws is. largely predicated 
upon contractual relationship, which does 
not exist at all in the case of compulsory 
compensation for motor vehicle accidents. 

The only constitutional sanction would 
We police power in. the regulation of the 
permissive right to use the roads. It is 
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New York Award: 


Totals 35 Million 


State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Announces Closing 


Of 109,848 Cases of 
Death or Injury 


State of New York: 
Albany; Sept. 18. 
The State Department. of Labor made 


closing awards of compensation in the ° 


last fiscal year in 109,848 cases where 
workers were injured or killed while at 
werk, acccording to a statement by the 
Industrial Commissioner, Frances Per: 
kins, Sept. 18. The amount of the awards 
totaled more than $35,000,000. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The compensated cases were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Death cases, 1,308; permanent total 
disabilities, 40; permanent partial dis- 
abilities, 22,394; temporary disabilities, 
86,106. Total, 109,848. 

These 109,848 cases were closed during 
the year which ended June 30, 1930, but 
many of the accidents occurred before 
| this year. All compensation districts had 
|eases left over from earlier years, but 


the New York and Albany districts began - 


the year with a larger percentage of 
pending cases than the others and have 
disposed of many of them in the year 
just ended. These two districts had 
large increase in the number of close 
cases. The Buffalo and Rochester dis- 
tricts had practically the same number 


| had something less than last -year. 


Compensated Cases Totals 

The number of compensated cases 
closed by the various compensation dis- 
tricts was as follows: 

New York City district, 69,073; Buf- 
falo district, 11,714; Albany district, 11,- 
702; Syracuse district, 9,931; Rochester 
district, 7,428. Total, 109,848. 

The final compensatior 
these industrial accidents amount to over 
$35,000,000. About one-half of this 
amount is for permanent injuries and 
one-fourth is for temporary injuries. The 
remainder is the estimated amount that 
will be paid to the dependents of work- 
ers who have been killed or to the State 
if there are no dependents. 

There were 9,386 more closed cams 
tuis year than in the year ended June 30, 
1929, and their cost was about $3,000,000 
higher. The greatest proportionate in-, 


| permanent partial disabilities, 
State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Sept. 18. 


More than $4,000,000 have . been, 
for injuries by the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Department during the 
14 years of its existence, according 
to the recently published fourteenth an- 
nual statement of the department. 

Payments for the first year totaled 
$62,171. In 1929 the department al- 
lowed claims for’a total of $887,052. =~ 

Last year the department’ awarded 
$87,886 in a total of 349 fatal cases. 
Eighty-six permanent total disabilities 
were paid a total of $23,301, and 330 per- 
; manent partially disabled cases were al- 
lowed a total of $75,173. 


injuries led with 884, oil refining was sec-! 
ond with 128 injuries, oil drilling third 
__ 112 and building work fourth with 
110. 

A total of $395,551.57 in employers’ 
premiums was received in 1929. Of this 
amount 35 per cent was paid by the coal 
industry, 21 per cent by the oil industry 
and 44 pep cent by other industries. 
Forty-three per cent of the total amount 
paid for awards went to the coal indus- 
try, 20 per cent to the oil industry and 
37 per cent to other industries. 
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loss has been exaggerated. Disability, 
pain and suffering have been confused 
with and treated as representative of 
loss. Considered as a utopian gesture, 
the compensation plan has its admirable 
attributes. 

As a solution of an economic problem, 
it falls far short of the desired end. If 
enacted generally, it would impose a 
terrific financial burden upon motor ve- 
hicle owners and operators and ‘upon the 
motor vehicle industry as a whole—a 
burden which, it is respectfully urged, 
would offset the remedial results accom- 
plished. Certainly no such drastic rem- 
edy should be adopted until its uttermost 
implications, social, political and eco- 
nomic, are realized and taken into ac- 
count. , 

Finally, it is submitted that there is 
no necessity for this particular form of 
solution; that better forms, all factors 
considered, are available and in actual 
use in number of the States, 
necticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey and California, to 
name only a half-dozen, and in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, Canada, a system of 
financial responsibility is in foree, under 
the provisions of which the financial re- 
sponsibility of individual motorists is be- 
ing rapidly increased; and this withow 
deleterious effect of any kind. Certainly, 
proven measures of this sort should not 
be discarded in favor of any alternative 





as last year, and the Syracuse district | 
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awards for . 
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|crease was in schedule awards made in |. 


Compensation awards for coal mining ~ 
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In Con. |, 
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a grave question as to how far the courts | proposal (upon even the fundamentals of 
would carry this sanction when private | which its\proponents are not in harmony) 
vehicles are involved and when one of the | no matter how euphemistically or idealis- 
parties to the litigation is benefited, to tically presented, until the comparative 


controversy and litigation. This is de- 
cidedly a hybrid status, in which ovr last 
state is worse than our first. 





(4) Cost is perhaps the most contro- 
versial element of the problem. It has 
been seriously asserted that compensa- 
tion for motor vehicle injuries can be 


the \prejudice of the other. 

Intercourse between the States pro- 
duces. still a further constitutional 
stumbling block. , ’ 

The time at our disposal will not per- 





Virginia. Advances Insurance 
Premiums as Protection 


and 


hours between 


ance companies would confinue to have] the farm price depression, and crop rota-|4 


mit of a technical discussion of all the 
constitutional aspects of compulsory 
ompensation for motor vehicle acciderits. 
he subject is so broad and the ramifica- 
tions’ so numerous, the distinctions be- 
tween classes involved so subtle, that a 
volume. would be necessary for a proper 
development of the thesis. 

Note.—For the purposes of the student, 
however, reference is made to the follow- 
ing pertinent cases: 

Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall, 35; 18 L. ed. 


Annulment of Two Policies 
Sought in Violent Deaths 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Sept. 18. 
Suit has: been filed.in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
lof Texas at Amarillo by the Lincoln 
National. Life Insurance Co., seeking to 
cancel two life insurance policies, one 
on the life of A; D. Payne, Amarillo,|74 

and the other’ on the life of, his wife. 
Mrs. Payne was killed June 27 by.the 
explosion of a dynamite bomb in her au- 
tomobile. Later Mr. Payne killed him- 
self in Potter County jail by igniting a 
mb he had concealed in his clothes, 
after confessing to scheming his wife’s 
eath. He wrote in his diary that he 


4. / 
Packard v. Banton, U. S. Sup. Ct. Adv. 
Ops. Mar. 15, 1924; 68 L. ed, 596. 

N. Y¥. Central Railroad v. White, 243 U. 
S$. 188; 61 L. ed. 667. 

Ward & Gow v. Krinsky. (U. 8. Sup. 
Ct.) 68 L, ed, 503, 

Opinion of the Justices, 251 Mass., 569; 
594, 597, 607, 610. 

Interstate Busses Corporation v. Holyoke 
St. Rwy. Co, 273 U.S, 45. 


values of the two are not only. under- 
standable but actually understood. 


Note.—In 1930, after a year’s study of the 


entire problem, Ontario amended its highway . 
tariff act so as to require the establish= - 


ment of proof of financial responsibility as 
a condition precedent to retention or re- 
storation of license and registration plates 
in eases of conviction of thé violation of 
certain traffic laws and; nonpayment of 
dutemente in motor vehicle accident cases. 
‘he Ontatio act, which embodies certain of 
the Connecticut and New York laws, is 
motleled largely upon the American Autos 
mobile Association’s “Safety Responsibility 
| Bill.” The plan of compulsory compensa- 
tion foy motor vehicle injuries was cons 
sidered and discarded in favor of the safety~ 
responsibility plan, for the reasons as- 
signed by the Royal Commission 
“Interim 

and. Safety Responsibility Laws,” 3d, Edi- 
tion, Appendix “F.” 

I am therefore earnestly of the convic- 
tion that the many disadvantages of the 
compensation plan, as applied to motor 
vehicle injuries, so far outweigh ,its ad- 


the ultimate effect of intensifying certain 


in its. 
eport on Compulsory Insurance ;, 


vantages that its enactment would have .. 





loan correspondents for the placing of|tion, He expressed the opinion that the|had waited to commit ‘suicide until a 
were|mortgage loans, Most companies, he| insurance companies should work to-|few minutes after midnight of Aug. 28, 
9 new, |said, are desirous of avoiding the estab-| gether to keep loan values “where they|1930, so that a policy of life insurance 
lishment of loan offices if correspondents | should be,” instead of competing for these |for $10,000 on his life would become pay- 

are available who can render the desired|investments, thereby increasing the|able by the expiration at that- hour of 
service. amount of loans to such an extent that|the one-year clause against payment in 
Cooperative research work now being there is little margin of safety. case of suicide, . | 


CONCLUSION: I have not had time} of the unhappy conditions for which a . 
to advert to, much less to enlarge upon,| present cure is sought, and of. creating 
the fact that the economic loss which the) others from which we are’now free; that .. 
compensation plan is designed to prevent | viewed in its broader and more subtle 
or absorb has,never been determined and | phases, its enactment would be an eco- 
is probably incapable of actual deter-!nomic.and a social error, a step backward 
mination, Jt is certain that the actual rather than a step in advance, ~ 
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nicipalities in street lighting matters, I) sion. Frequency, 8,810 and 10,010 ke. are : : : 
am in entire accord with your view, and | licensed for use during daylight hours only. Bontined 26 --public bonds and notes, high Pew Yor ‘Se 1 a8, 
have already discussed this subject with | 58m 88 above, power 100 w.: KRB, same |grade railroad bonds, real estate mort- mow York, Sept. 
Eiticnln Malthie. of the Public Service | COmPany, Salinas, Calif.; KRM, same com-jgages and the policy loan. In many A current valuation of the property 
Milictssten £ believe. the Commission! em Los Angeles, Calif.; KRN, same com-|States the laws made these investments|of the New York Steam Corporation 
re pares ee yer, pany, Brawley, Calif. Granted construction| almost the only ones available. Today | was ordered Sept. 17 by the Public Serv- 
should assist municipalities to the limit| permit, same as above: KRG, same com-|this is not true and, wheth ightly or, ice Commission 
of their authority and means. If it de-| pany, San Franciseo; KRM, same company, | wean, ndicati . ee is actio: : ; , isi 
velops that additional authority or funds| Los Angeles, Calif. Granted renewal of wrongly, indications are for more liberal| This action follows the recent decision 
are needed by the Commission to deal | license same as above, power 500 w.: KRG, | Investment laws and practices, Life in- of the Commission to authorize the is- 
ree’ ' same company, San Francisco, Calif, surance companies in the next decade|Suance of $6,000,000 of capital stock, 
adequately with the situation, I shall be} WSMB. Sac Th s lwill certainl : : directing that the proceeds be used solel 
lad to recommend changes in the law| yoyo Pm, Steneer, Theaters, Inc, andj will certainly show an increasing per ; P cata 7 
per «Pn regggte non 5 lag Magy Ge | Maison Blanche Co, New Orleans, La.,|cent of their assets in publie utility and for the retirement of debts in the form 
sbout the desired results” "E| Staste’,conneruction permit to move trans’ |industrial bonds and in preferred stocks,|0f, bonds, notes and accounts payable 
denise eiedeennianeneicististetnnmeseenssannnana | eenigunan with maximum power of 1 ait oe hee Be. Saposien of ere oe : 
B : ; and use portable to test for desirable loca- : ed percentage | . 
State Truck Drivers |tion, (Operates on 1,320 ke, 500 w., ane |f 8 company’s assets. |Standard Fire Hose Thread 
imited time.) is may not decrease the volume of | . : 
Liable for Accidents _ WEDH, Erie Dispatch Herald Broadeast-/real estate mortgages. I do not believe Advised in Massachusetts 
‘ ing Corp., Erie, Pa. granted construction | that it will, but it may decrease the per- 
po fo tastall aw eupipmont with max- |centage. If the volume does decrease it Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
power of 250 w.; increase power from Boston, Sept. 18 
30 to 100 w.; operates on 1,420 ke. (This will be because the real estate mortgage ‘ ne ene : 
application was set for hearing as they has been unsatisfactory, either from a The State Fire Marshal, John W. 
originally asked for increase power of 2§0|rate of expense point of view or beéause| Reth, has asked manufacturers of fire 
. ..  |W+ day and 100 w. night, which was pra-|experience demonstrates that the fluc-| hose and fittings to cooperate with his 
Commonwealth of Virginia. costed, Sy. WEew ae application was|tuating value of the security renders it| department in maintaining the use of 
Richmond, Sept, 18, KGFG Oklahoma ae Co., Ine:, |UDSafe as a basis for conservative loans. the “National Standard” fire hose thread 
Truck drivers of the Virginia Highway | oxlahoma City, Okla., granted authority to| “The rate on the real estate mortgage | throughout the State. He has requested 
oe mage are held personally respon-| install autoniatic frequency control, ;must be high enough to make its yield them to advise purchasers who order 
sible for damage they do in accidents,, WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind.,.|under any system of taxation, present or| Mpmstandard equipment for public use /in 
but the department advances the pre-| granted modification of license to move |future, to which it is subjected, such that| Massachusetts that only the standard 
miums for liability insurance sufficient to| studio locally in Muncie. \the net return will be equal to that of | thread may be used. 
protect them, the State Highway Come | ee ae ee eu, Ogden, oe its tax exempt competitors. A rate of 
: salle | 4 e on r e 7 tp 4 : 
maapeen, Henry G. Shirley, stated oraily | power of 200. w.. for id days, on account |2% per cent on a real estate mortgage| done by life insurance companies on farm 
m Ne a ede, petites | of equipment being burned out by electrical today is equal only to an income rate of|loans “gives promise of excellent, re- 
. owl a ., held Table foe 4 ms | storms. (License to use 500 w.) _ | return of about 4.9 per cent from a mu-| sults,” Mr. Brigham declared. Some of 
the annot be Gam-| WBAL, Construction Gas a Electric | nicipal bond or a preferred stock, with|the problems which might be studied by 
done by a vehicle, but the 618 drivers! Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md.,|their ta ti ivil ”» : awdi 
oF hehway trucks can be held person-; granted authority to test for period of 1 ur eee redinted that lif too this group, according to the 4 eaker, are 
why fable. oa Tekan Geee 4h, to make told mosaic ¥ gham predicte at life insur-|}the future levels of commodity prices, 
he department, he said, pays the lia- | monte, 500 7 550 ke., 
bility premium for its drivers, averaging "¢@meht and 6 a. m. 
. ‘ . In addition to the above there 
about $15 apiece, Sas severe She have granted ship license as follows: 
ee ot $16 Day a nient apeemers # 18 renewals and 4 modifications. 
penal! BS UFCIE rover Set for hearing: 
\ premium. , onene Fo alg who pane me | Kirby Lee Horton and Leo Colvin MeCon- 
accidents do no’ ave to pay for eir| ne 
| protection. 


ll, Clovis, N. Mex., asks for construction 
permit, 1,110 ke.; 744 hours up to 8:30 p, m, 
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AUrHorizeD SraremEenTs ONLY 
Wirnout CoMMENT 


Railroads 


Approval Given 
Applications for 
Waterway Work 


Breakwater, Bridge and Dam 
Permits Are Granted to 
States of California, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia | 


Approval by the Acting Secretary of 
War, Col. Frederick H, Payne, of three 
applications regarding waterway and 
bridge construction work, was an- 
nounced by the War Department Sept. 
17. The full text of the announcement 
follows: ; 

Application by the City of Long 
Beach, Calif., for approval of an offer 
to advance $75,000 for. immediate expen- 
diture in repairing the Long Beach 
Breakwater, which is at present in a 
ds aged condition and which should be 
immediately, repaired to prevent much 
greater damage to the structure during 
the storms of the coming Winter. 

This sum is acceptable under section 
* of the River and Harbor Ac! of Mar. 
3, 1925, which authorizes the Secretary 
of War to receive funds from local in- 
terests and expend them in the imme- 
diate prosecution of an authorized work, 
and to repay said funds, without inter- 
est, from appropriations that may be 
subsequently made. 


Pennsylvania Application 


. ‘ 


a b. 5 
Presentep Hereix, Betnc 
ine Unyep States Dairy 
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Craft of This Type 
E 


w-wing Monoplane Termed 
Unsuited to 'Needs of Navy 


in Commercial Use Believed Not 
quipped to Handle Loads Carried by Bi- _ 


} “~ 
a x 


Aviation 


| Order Designed to Provide for| 


planes, in Service Flying 


Despite increasing use of low-wing, 
high-speed monoplanes in commercia: 
aviation, such planes are not considered 
practical for naval aviation at the pres- 
ent stage of development, it was stated 
orally Sept.,17 by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Close watch is being kept on develop- 
ments in design and construction of this 
type, the Bureau said, arid some designs 
already have been drawn for use in ‘con- 
nection with, possible tests. ” 

The following information was made 
available by the design division of the 
Bureau: o ‘ ‘ 

There appéar to be several serious dis- 
advantages in this type of plane which 
would make it unsatisfactory for service 
use. Low-wing monoplanes which an- 
swer commercial requirements and have 
been found satisfactory in civil -aero- 
nautics probably would not meet re- 
quirements of strenuous service aviation. 

No definite decision has been made in 
regard to these questions of feasibility, 
but the apparent disadvantages are con- 
sidered sufficient reason for not sched- 
uling immediate experiments. ; 

Low-wing monoplanes were first intro- 
duced in the Navy about 10 years ago 
and for a period of several years a few 
planes of this type were kept in service. 
The development of this type of plane 


t 





Application by the Department of 

ighways, State of Pennsylvania, for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Allegheny River at 
Kittanning, Pa.,; under authority of an 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1930, 
to replace an existing bridge at the lo- 
cality. 

As a result of a public hearing held 
May 24, 1928, the Secretary of War, on 
July 27, 1928, in conformity with the. 
provisions of section 18 of the River 
and Harbor Act of Mar. 3, 1899, served 
notice on the County Commissioners of 
Armstrong County, Pa., to so alter the 
existing bridge as to provide a hori- 
zontal clearance of not less than 350 
feet and a vertical clearance of not less 
than 47 feet at pool full elevation, the 
alterations to be completed within two 
years. - 


At a public hearing held on Dec. 27,| 


1928, to consider the plans submitted by 
the County Commissioners, objections 
were made by local interests to the loca- 
tion developed ‘ind the hearing was ad- 
journed and reconvened on Feb. 19, 1929, 
to consider new plans which~complied 
with the order of the Secretary of War, 
at which time objections were made by 
navigation interests to the location of 
the piers and alternate plans were sub- 
mitted by the Commissioners under date 
of Mar. 4, 1929. 

An act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Pennsylvania passed May 
1, 1929, authorized the State to take 
ove. the bridge, and this was accom- 
plished on June-1, 1930. 

The proposed bridge complies with all 
the requirements, except cate of com- 
pletion, of the Secretary of War’s order 
to alter the bridge, and is generally 
satisfactory to navigation interests. The 
horizontal clearagee is 42 feet greater 
than ordered and the location is on the 
same axis as the existing bridge. 

a The plans presented provide horizontal 
nd vertical clearances which are be- 
lieved adequate for present and pros- 
pective navigation on the river. 


Dam For Marine Museum 
Application by Mr. Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, of The Mariners Museum, New 
port News, Va., for permission to con- 
struct a dam across Watts Creek im- 
mediately above the mouth where it en- 
ters the James River, about 3% miles 
upstream from the northerly corporate 
limits of the City of Newport News, 
Va. The proposed dam is to be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and 
earth fill supported on wood piles with 
two paved roadways thereon about 690 
feet long, for the purpose of creating a 
lake to be used as a marine museum and 
park. 

The creation of the lake will submerge 
part of a State highway. The Virginia 
Department of Highways under date of 
Aug. 12, 1930, offered no objections but 
on the contrary stated that the Highway 
Commission would take care of any nec- 
essary changes in the highway, since 
it desired to cooperate with the appli- 
cant, 


Act Allowing Fee 
To Attorney Upheld) 
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Penalty for Failure to Comply 
With Law Sustained 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


155, 44 Pac. 149, is not out of harmony 
with this view. In that case, it was held 
at an act, providing for-an attorney’s 

e to the plaintiff in a case of recovery 
against a railroad company for the kill- 
ing of stock, was unconstitutional be- 
c $e it-was not in the nature of a pen- 
x for failure to perform a statutory 
duty. 

It was there said: 

“Legislation requiring railroad com- 
panies to pay an attorney’s fee in case 
of litigating such claims unsuccessfully, 
whére none was imposed upon the plain- 
tiff if unsuccessful, has been ‘sustained 
in some instances, and generally upon 
the ground that it was in the nature of 
a penalty for failure to perform a duty 
imposed by statute. See Ill. Cent.-R. 
Co. v. Crider, 9F Tenn. 489 (19 S. W. 
618); Gulf, etc.. Ry. Cg v. Ellis, 18 S. W. 
723; Jacksonville, etc., Ry. Co. v. Prior, 
(Fla.) 15 South. 760, 

“Tt can not be sustained here as a pen- 
alty, for as has been said, there was. no 
duty to fence imposed by statute, and 
the provision requiring the notice to be 

iven can not be sustained in the un- 
fimited manner in which the power was 
sought to be exercised as expressed in 
the section. There is a broad distinction 
to be recognized between legislation re- 
quiring a party to pay actual damages oc- 
casioned, and that which would impose 
a penalty in addition thereto. Such leg- 
islation can be sustained only where the 
party on whom the penalty is imposed 
ds in fault or guilty of a wrong. Con- 
sidered as an attorney's fee purely and 
simply, it distinguishes between classes 
of peerne and not as to subjects of liti- 

tion or classes of controversies, and 
bape weight of authority has been held 


in recent years, however, has changed 
the situation considerably, and the in- 
creasing use in commercial aeronautics 
is being observed by the Navy with in- 
terest. 


New Ship Compacts 
Are Given Approval 


Shipping Board Sanctions 
Rate Conference Agree- 
ments to Handle Freight 

Five rate tonference agreements for 
the cooperative handling of freight be- 


tween the carriers involved, were ap- 
proved Sept. 17 by the Shipping Board. 


1 


| 
| 





Two Junkers planes, weighing about 
3,600 pounds, were bought by the Navy 
and used as early as 1920. These were 
all-metal craft, and were the first low- 
wing monoplanes used in Naval aviation. 


Fokker Was Used .| 


During the following four years, a 
Fokker low-wing monoplane, of the tor- 
pedo and bombing plane type, wag used 
in routine operations. This craft was 
more than twice as heavy and had ply- 
wood wings. 

Biplanes appear to be better fitted for | 
use with the fleet, slthough aerodynami- 
cally the monoplane is the superior plane 
for normal use. High-wing transport 
monoplanes are employed at coastal sta- 
tions, and some flying boats of the batrol 
type are monoplanes. At present mono-| 
planes are used only at coastal stations. 


The superior qualities of bipianes for 
use with the fleet are principally their 
ability to carry heavier loads with less 
wing span and their better visibility. 
This makes it possible to store and carry 
more planes, to operate larger numbers 
from the deck, and insures safety. 


Were monoplanes employed in fleet op- 
erations, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the wing span over that of the 
monoplanes used in commercial aviation. | 
The greater length of the wings would 
raise serious problems of storage, and 
might require that folding wings be used, 
which presents obvious difficulties. | 


Could Not Carry Loads | 
Monoplanes in commercial use probably | 
could not carry the necessary loads for| 
service flying, after being changed to} 
meet Navy demands, and it is doubtful | 
if they would be any faster than the bi-| 
planes which the Navy uses at present. | 
Relative strength of the two types is! 
another matter which causes biplanes} 
to be regarded favorably. The demands 
of service \aviation are fulfilled satis- 





;factorily by' biplanes evolved to meet| 


specific needs, but low-wing menoplanes | 
probably would have to be subjected to! 
considerable experimentation in design 
and corstruction to give them the neces- 
sary strength factors. 

Features of the low-wing monoplane, : 
which make this craft an efficient and 
satisfactory commercial ship, probably 
would not be advantageous in service 
‘flying. There is a possibility, however, 


The agreements were filed pursuant to|that the future will see the Navy con- 


the terms of section 15 of the Shipping 
Act, which makes Board. approval man- 
\datory before they may become. opera- 
tive. The agreements are as follows: 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
Sudden & Christenson: Covers through 
movement of shipments from Atlantic 
coast to Hoquiam and Aberdeen, Wash. 
Through rates to be based on combina- 
tion of the local rates of the participat- 
ing carriers, cost of transfer at San 
Francisco to be absorbed by the Dimon 
Steamship Corporation. : p 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha: greement for 
the handling of shipments moving on 
through bills of lading from Far East 
to United States Atlantic coast, tran- 
shipped at Pacific coast. Through rates 
to based on rates and conditions es- 
tablished by copference lines in the Far 
East applying to North Atlantic traffic, 
which are to be divided 50 per cent to 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 50 per 
cent to the Dimon Steamship Corpora- 
tion, with a minimum of $4.50 per ton 
weight or measurement to Dimon Line. 
Transfer. charges to be divided equally 
between participating carriers. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship» Com- 
pany with Lloyd Sabaudo: Agreement 
covering, the through movement of 
eanned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from United States Pacific coast to west 
coast of Italy, transhipped at New York. 
Through rates to be based on rate of 
direct lines, 50 per cent of which is the 
proportion of the American-Hawaiian, 
the remainder accruing to Lloyd Sa- 
baudo. Cost 6f transfer to be assumed 
by the lines according to the’ percentage 
division of the through rates. 

Gulf: Pacific Line with Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha: Agreement covering shipments 
on through bills of lading from Orientai 
ports to United States Gulf ports, tran- 
shipped at Seattle and San Francisco. 
Through rates as quoted by Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha to be divided 50 per cent 
to each carrier, with a minimum of $4.50 
per ton to the Gulf Pacific Line. Tran- 
shipment eapences are also to be divided 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
American South African Line, Clan Line 
Steamers, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall 
Steamship Company, Ltd., R. P. Hous- 
ton & Company, Prince, Line, Ltd., and 
Union Castle Line. Arrangement pro- 
viding for the through movement of 
canned goods, dried fruit and canned 
asparagus from United States Pacific 
coast to South and East Africa, tran- 
shipped at New York. Through rates as 
shown in the memorandum to be divided 
60 per cent to Calmar and 40 per cent 
to the on-carrying African line, cost of 
transfer to be borne by Calmar. ; 
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- be unconstitutional.” (Citing author- 
ities. 

The distinction between that case and 
the one now before us is that there the 
attorney’s fee was not imposed as a pen- 
alty for failure to perform a statutor 
duty, while here it is imposed for suc 
purpose. : 

The two questions above considered are 
the principal ones involved in this appeal, 
as we view the matter. There are, how- 
ever, some further contentions which may 
be noticed briefly. Our attention is called 
to section 37, of article II, of the consti- 
tution, which provides that no act shall 
be revised or amended by mere refer- 
ence to its title, but the act revised or the 
section amended shall be set forth in full. 

The act in question does not purport to 
revise or amend an act by reference to 
its title, but is a separate and independ- 
ent act upon the subject matter therein 
embodied. The fact, if it be a fact, that 
this act is in conflict in some of its pro- 
visions with previous acts of the legisla- 
ture, does not bring it within any con- 
stitutional inhibition. 

There is much argument in the briefs 
with reference to the second sentence in 
section 1, but that portion of the act is 
not involved ypon this appeal, and we 
express no opinion thereon. 

oth parties appear to rely upon the 
case of Nichols v. National Association 
of Creditors, 137 Wash. 74, 241 Pac. 960, 
but that case simply construes the stat- 
utes as they existed at the time the deci- 
sion was rendered, and no constitutional 
questions were jnvolved or discussed in 
the opinion. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

ll concur, 


| 
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ducting tests with these planes. 


\ 
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Postal Service 


Size of Mail Door 


. Slots Is Spécified 


Safe Deliveries in Office 
Buildings 


New Specifications were announced for 


mail door slots hereafter to be installed 
in office buildings in an-order by the 
Acting Postmaster General, Arch Cole- 
man, Sept. 18. 


The order of Mr. Coleman follows in 


| full text: 


In order to adequately provide for the 


1 safe delivery to suites in office buildings 
of not only letters but other mail of 
larger size when the entrances are locked, 
it is ordered that door slots hereafter 
installed for the delivery of mail in office 
buildings shall conform to the following 
| specifications: 


1. The clear opening in the slot plate 
shall. be one and one-half inches wide 


|and seven inches in length. The size of 
{the chute shall conform to the slot-plate 
opening. 


2. The horizontal center line of the 


|outside opening of the slot shall be lo- 
‘cated not less than 80 inches from the 
finished floor line, when the construction 
of the door will so permit. 


|Decision in Uncontested 


Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 18 made public an uncontested 


finance decision which is summarized as 
follows: 


Report and order in. F. D. No. 8434, au- 
thorizing (1) the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Railroad;Company to issue $711,000 of gen- 
eral and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
gold bonds, series A, to be délivered to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company at par in 
settlement of a like amount of indebted- 
ness; -and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability 
as lessee and guarantor in respect ef said 
bonds, approved. 


Further Hearing Arranged 
On Wabash Road Valuation 


Further hearing on the valuation of 
the properties of the Wabash Railway 
has been set for Nov. 17 by the Inter- 
made public on Sept. 18. (Valuation 
Docket No. 897.) 

The hearing will be conducted by 
Examiner Quimby. 

A tentative valuation of $108,616,951 
was fixed by the Commission on the 
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Shipping 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


 napnsttseenenitetetpcmetmec 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23653, Sub. No. 7.—Staunton Lime 
Company, Staunton, Va., v. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway. 
from mines\in the New River and $2.49 from 
Kanawha District on bituminous coal to 
Staunton as unjust’and unreasonable, to the 
extent it exceeds $2 and $2.10, respectively, 
which rates complainants ask for the future 
and reparation to that basis. 

No. 23653, Sub. No. 8.—Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., v. Chesa- 
peake &.Ohio Railway. Against rate of 
$2.27 and $2.37 on coal from mines in the 
New River and Kanawha districts to Lex- 
|ington as unjust and unreasonable and un- 
justly prejudicial to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds $2 and $2.10, respectively, which rates 
are asked for the future and reparation. 


Against the absence of joint. through rail- 
and-water rates between Richmond and 
points east of Portland, Oreg., and the Cas- 
cade Mountains in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, as resulting in unjust and unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial rates to the ex- 
| tent they exceed through rates contempora- 
| neously ,in effect from other points in Cali- 
fornia, including San Franeisco. Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley, Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates in lieu of four local combina- 
| tions now in effect, and reparation of $1,000. 


No. 23798.—Manassa Timber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern Railroad et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on piling from points in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee to destina- 
tions in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri and Ar- 
i kansas. Ask for cease and desist order, 
| the establishment of just and reasonable 
| rates and reparation. 
| No. 23799.—California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif., v. Great North- 
| é@rn Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on fruit wrapping papers from 
Pomona to points in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and unduly prejudicial to complainant 
and preferential of competitors located in 
Camas and Millwood, Washington and 
Oregon City, Salem, Lebanon and Port- 
land, Oreg. Ask for cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of just and reason- 
| able, nonprejudicial and nonpreferential 
rates and reparation. 
| Wo. 23800.—Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscum- 
| bia, Ala., v. Atlantic, Birmingham and Coast 
) Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 





| state Commerce Commission in an order’ rates on shipments of old scrap burlap, 


gunny or jute bags from Jacksonville, Fla., 
}to Tuscumbia. Ask for céase and desist 
j order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23801.—Red Ball Vegetable Company, 
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railroad’s wholly owned and used prop-| to the Commission. It was claimed that 


erties, but this figure was termed too 
low by officials of the road in a protest 


ONE 


will always 
stand out. 


KEEPING UP THE PACE... 


never letting 


down... that’s what 


wins on the track—and in a ciga- 


rette, too. 


Chesterfield smokers stick to 


Chesterfield, 


because here they 


find those essentials of true smok- 
ing enjoyment which never tire, 


never vary: 


MILDNESS —the wholly nat- 
ural mildness of tobaccos that are 
without harshness or bitterness. 


BETTER TASTE—such as only 
a cigarette of wholesome pugity 
and better tobaccos can have. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 


LIGGETT & 


Myers ToBAcco Co, 


; the road should have a final value of 
| $151,545,948. 


/ 


Against rates of $2.39) 


| Vacherie, La., v. Illinois Central Railroad -et 
al. Against the provisidns of Item 80-A, 
Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 151, Johan- 
} son’s I. C. C. 2008, as creating a monopoly 


ing shippers their rghts of availing them- 
selves of the privilege of using refrigeration 
other than standard as unjust, unreasonable, 
unlawful as applied to shipments of fresh 
and green vegetables from Vacherie, La., to 
points in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New York, Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
| establishment of an amendment permitting 
ice to be placed in the body of the-car and/or 
packages on shipments moving under refrig- 
eration charges as provided in Rule 240 of 
}Dearborn’s Perishable Protective Tariff No. 
| 4, I. C. C. No. 3, ot such other amendment 


just,.and reparation of $3,167.65. 


|on shipments of horseshoes, toe éalks, iron 
; and steel, packed in boxes or kegs; merchant 
iron and steel, loose or in boxes, in box or 
gondola cars, from Chicago and Chicago 
| switching points to all Indiana points. Ask 
| for’ reparation to the basis of commodity 
‘rates in effect. 

| No. 23803.—Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscum- 
| bia, Ala., v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
}et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on old 
scrap burlap, gunny or jute cloth from Sala- 
manca, N. Y., to Tuscumbia. Ask cease and 
; desist order, the establishment of just and 
‘reasonable rates and ratings, and reparation. 

No. 23804.—United Brick and Tile Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on bituminous coal, Harrisonville and 
Iola, Kans., from mines at Royalton, West 
Frankfort, Christopher, and Orient, IIl., as 
unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tery, unduly preferential and prejudicial. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just’ and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23805.—Leas & McVitty, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. v. Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Against a rate of $2.02 per net ton on ship- 
| ments of bituminous al foun Clinch Valley 
Nos. 1 and 2, Pocahontas and Tug River dis- 
tricts, to Pearisburg, Va., as excessive, un- 
just'and unreasonable. Ask cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 
| No. 28806.—Leas & McVitty, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way et al. Against a rate of 33% cents per 
100 pounds of shipments of tannery flechings 
from Buena Vista, Salem and Pearisburg, 
Va., to Springdale, for use in the manufac- 
ture of glue stock, as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for cease and desist order, and 
the award of reparation to the basis of rates 
which the Commission may déém just and 
reasonable. 

No. 23807.—The Cambria Clay Products 
Company; Black Fork, Ohio,-v. Aldbama & 
Western Florida Railroad et al. Unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates on shipments of sewer pipe and kin- 
dred clay products from Black Fork, Ohio, 
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in favor of standard refrigeration, and deny- | 


Bids on Montana Highway 
Will Be Opened Sept. 30 


Helena, Mont., Sept. 18.—Bids will be © 
opened Sept. 30 by the Federal Forestry 
Department on a project involving ap- 
proximately five miles of the proposed 
McDonald Pass road across the conti- 
nental divide west of Helena, accordi 
|to announcement by Senator T. J. Wal 
'of Montana. Senator Walsh has been 
urging the commencement of work on 
this project as a means of aiding the 
;employment situation. 


| About $125,000 has been allocated by 





as the Commission may deem reasonable and | 


No. 23802.—Phoenix Manufacturing Com- | 


No. 23797.—City of ‘Richmond, Calif., et al.{pany, Chicago, Ill., v. Chesapeake & Ohio! 
v. Bay Cities Transportation Company et al. | Railway et al. Unjust and unlawful charges 


the Government for the McDonald Pass 
‘project, and a similar amount will be 
javailable next year. A contract will be 
let in the Spring of 1931 for construc- 
tion of the remainder of the road.from 
|the crest of the divide to the outskirts of 
‘Helena. Lewis and Clark and Powell 
| Counties will undertake the construction 
lof roads to connect with the forestry 
highway project. ‘ 


| to points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, east of the Mississippi” 
; River, Mississippi, North and* South Car- 
|olina, Tennessee and Virginia, and preferen- 
j tial of competitors located at Clearfield, Ky., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Greensboro, N. C., 
rates being based on combinations of locals 
| or on proportionals based on the Ohio River 
| crossings and Virginia cities. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 23808.—Hercules Cement Corporation, 
| Copley, Pa., et al., v. Reading Company et 
jal. Unjust, unreasonable and excessive 
rates on bituminous coal, carloads, from. 
mines in West Virginia, Fairmont district, 
| to points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
Cease and desist order, and the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates. 


No. 23809.—Lake Charles Rice Milling 
Company of Louisiana, Inc., ke Charles, 
La., v. Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. et 
al. Against intrastate rates and minimum 
weights imposed by the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission, on rough rice, care ° 
| loads, from producing points in Louisiana, , 
to Baton Rouge and New Orleans Jlower.. 
, than the scale of rates prescribed by the 
| Commission in Docket Nos. 9922, 11871 and’ 
| 12478, as resulting in undue and unreason- 
able preference and advantages particularly 
to New Orleans and prejudicial and dis- 
criminatory to and of St. Charles. Also 
agains alleged failure to provide for mill- 
ing-in-transit at Lake Charles. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of same 
scale of rates and transit privileges that 
were established in Docket 17000, part 7, 
Grain Investigation Case, for application on 
| other grains, grain products and grain by- 
products, or such other rates that would 
correspond with that scale and reparation 
of $10,000. 

No. 23810.—Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, Two Rivers, Wis., v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway et al. Against a rate of 
$1.24% and minimum of 16,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34, on shipments of radio cab- 

j inets, carload, with loud speakers, from 

Two Rivers to New York City, as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent it exceed 
rates based on a minimum of 12,000 pounds, 
Cease and desist order, and reparation ~ 
asked for. 





Tue favorite—whose 


flashing hoofs have 


brought him 


in ahead so many times! Again he 
shows his mettle! Again he leads 


the field. 





- Rederal 


e Urges” 
all 


Chairma: _ of Farm Board 
* Says: Time ‘Has -Passed 
“S When-Limited Aréas Can 


- 


~ Proiduce Profit." 


‘ [Continued from Page $I. 

while’ making some progress in these 
directions, have not gone nearly so far as 
conditions require. : 

° The résult “has beer overproduction ‘in 
many lines, excessive costs of ‘production 
for many farmers, disorganized market- 
ing with ,gluts:here and shortages ene, 
and: net returns that have often been 
distressingly low. We can hardly” hope 
to attain the ideal—perfect adjustment of 
production to demand, efficient and eco- 
nomical production on the part of all 
farmers,- and perfectly orderly’ market- 
ing: of- all‘farm products. But we are 
eonvinced. that -great, progress in these 
directions is entirely possible, and that 
it can contribute largely to improvement | 
ofsthe economic position of the farmers. 
‘You are likewise vitally interested in this | 
improvement because you want your ex-| 
isting loans to-be good.and your -new 
borrowers. to prove good credit _ risks. 
@ur-efforts in this direction will not in-} 
variably succeed. .We shall make mis- 
takes: - We-may have to regard. some | 
moves as experiments that failed. But 
we:shall. appreciate yaur intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in our endeavors. | 


Questions of. Supply 
And Demand Discussed | 


- Two things we regard as essential to | 
desired progress. One is the organ- 
ization of agriculture; the other is im- 
proved adjustment of production to de- | 
mand. These are complementary, for | 
organized , effort. is essential if adjust- | 
ments of production are to be secured; | 
and - the. adjustments. are essential if | 
organized aeditine is to be success- | 
fal. in increasing fatm returns. There | 
are. other .essentials, but among. them | 
I, would mention only. one—the adapta- | 
tion of the size.of farming unit and the | 
farming practices: so.as to imsure eco- | 
nomical production. 
A large part of ‘the Board’s energies 
have thus far been devoted to building | 
up cooperative marketing associations in | 
-various. lines. This is in ‘accord’ with 
the emphasis given to this in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act: It is largely | 
through such associations; on commodity | 
iines,; that we believe the organization | 
ofsagriculture must be achieved. Meas- | 
urable progress has been made in this | 
direction, and already great Nation-wide | 
codperatives handling grain, cotton, wool | 
and several other products are in opera- | 
tion. We expect these and others to 
come to command: the increasing respect | 
and confidence of the farmers and busi- 
ness.4nterests,. and -we-shall do -all in 
our power to help them to do so. 


Shall Crops Found 
Ta Give Good Return 





the matter of adjustments of. pro} 3 


- 


Money. Market and the Condition of ‘Business 


~ Banking Systems a 


Fiscal Operations 


; 


oe 


| Reviewed by Federal Reserve Board 


THE VOLUME of reserve bank credit outstanding, 
after having declined toward the end of July to 
about'$950,000,000, increased in August, chiefly in re- 
sponse to a seasonal.increase in the demand for cur- 
rency but also in part on.account of some. further 
exports of gold. : ‘ : 

The increased demand for reserve-bank*credit was 
met entirely through growth in reserve-bank holdings 
of acceptances and: Government securities, purchased 
in the open market,’‘and there was consequently no 
increase in member-bank indebtedness at the reserve 
.banks and no tightening in money rates. The volume 
of member-bank credit outstanding, as measured by 
the loans and investments of reporting member banks 
im leading cities, fluctuated somewhat during the month 
and was at the end of August at about the same level 
as a month earlier, and about $700,000,000 larger than 
a year ago. i Nar 

The growth in demand for currency during August, 
amounting to $52,000,000 as measured by the weekly 
averages of daily figures, was cf about the same propor- 
tions as in other recent years. The growth of circula- 
tion at this season reflects the need for cash to be used 
for paying wages in harvesting early crops and to meet 
seasonally larger factory pay rolls as well as an in- 
crease arising from.the holiday need for cash at the 
time of Labor Day. 

Since this holiday demand is temporary, a part of the 
currency drawn into circulation before Labor Day does 
not remain in circulation throughout the whole month 
of September, but the August increase in currency de- 


‘mand represents nevertheless the beginning of the 


characteristic Autumn expansion of the circulation. 
The increase from! the end of July to some time in 
September, furthermore, usually represents the larger 
part of the Autumn increase, as there is commonly 
little growth in currency demand during October and 
November. ; 
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, Decrease in Circulation 
THE DECREASE in circulation early in 1930 was of 

more than the usual ‘seasonal proportions. The 
downward tendency continued until the end of July, 
.and even after the seasonal increase in August there 
was $300,000,000 ‘less money in circulation than the 
August average of the preceding seven years. The 
decrease in currency from a year ago has reflected pri- 
marily the influence of the business recession, particu- 


’ larly a substantial decline in pay-roll requirements and 


a lessened dollar volume of-retail trade. 


This large inflow of currency from circulation -has 
been one of the important factors in enabling member 
banks to reduce the amount of their borrowings at 
the reserve banks by about $800,000,000 during the year 
and at the same time to expand the volume of their 
credit operations with a consequent substantial in- 
crease-in the amount of their reserve balances. The 
return flow of currency has accordingly contributed 
substantially to the prevailing ease in the credit situa- 
tion and to the current low level of money rates. 

Member-bank. borrowings at the’ reserve banks 
showed little change in August, continuing at the low 
level of about $200,000,000 that has now prevailed for 
several months. Their total loans and investments 
also, as indicated by the reports of member banks in 
leading cities, have shown little change during recent 
weeks, remaining throughout July and August close 
to the-average of $23,115,000,000 for the period. 

Loans on securities, however, decreased by about 
$240,000,000 from the high level of June418 to $8,375,- 


~*.000,000 on August 27, while the banks’ investments in- 
_.-@reased further in August and at about $6,335,000,000 


“in the last half of the month were somewhat higher 

than: at-any previous time. “All other” loans, averag- 
ing about $8,460,000,000 in August; were slightly less 
than. in July and $925,000,000- below the level of a 
year ago. 


HE course of acceptance credit outstanding is 

shown in the above chart, which appears in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public Sept. 19. The 
chart brings-out that it is about this. season of the 
year that the seasonal.increase in acceptance credit 
usually begins and that this increase, which com- 
monly continues until at least the end of the year, 
— from $300,000,000 in 1927 to $600,000,000 in 


Low Level of ‘All Other’ Loans 

HE RELATIVELY low level of “all‘other” loans dur- 

ing recent months, like the low level of the public 
demand for currency, has reflected primarily the rela- 
tively inactive condition of business that has charac- 
terized the period. This condition, which has been evi- 
dent in many lines for as long as a year, became more 
pronounced in July, the latest month for which com- 
prehensive data are available. 

This was true of production, at factories and mines 
and in agriculture; of employment; of the construction 
industry; and of both domestic and foreign trade. The 
course of commodity prices, both wholesale and retail. 
alsogontinued downward in July. 

F Production of goods at American factories/and mines 
in July was 23 per cent less than in the same month a 
year ago, when production was near its highest level; 
almost all industries shared in this decline, with auto- 


- mobiles, steel, and textiles experiencing the most pro- 


nounced~recession. The decline during the month of 
July was especially large, and reports for the first three 
weeks in August indicated little change in the situa- 
tion. Accompanying the decline in production and 
trade in July there was also. a decrease in the volume 
of employment, ‘ { ; 

_ It is estimated that the number of workers employed 
in factories and mines and on the railroads decreased 
altogether by 1,500,000 during the year ending July, 
1930, or by about 14 per cent, and with the greater 
prevalence of part-time operations this year the de- 
crease in pay-roll disbursements wasygreater than the 
decrease in employment. - 
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Construction Contracts 

N THE construction industry the value of contracts 

awarded in the first seven months of this year was 
18 per cent smaller than in 192% notwithstanding the 
large awards this year for the construction of public 
works and public utilities. On farms a protracted 
drought, which was not broken until mid-August, re- 
duced prospective feed and late food crops and also 
damaged pasturage. Railroad freight traffic continued 
to decline in response to these conditions in industry 
and trade, and in July car loadings were 15 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 

At the same time, the value of American goods 


shipped abroad has been greatly reduced and in July 
was at about the low level reached in.the Summer of 
‘1924, This reduction in the dollar volume of foreign 
trade reflected both a smaller physical volume: of éx- 
ports and the decline in wholesale prices. , ' 

The outward movement of gold from the United 
States that started in July, when exchange rates on 
France and Canada reached the gold export points, 
continued at intervals in August. Total gold exports 
for the two months approixmated. $80,000,000, of which 
$65,000,000 went to France, but there were at. the 
same time further gold imports from Latin America 
and the Orient amounting to about $40,000,000... The 
loss of gold was without effect on money market condi- 
tions in the United States, either in July or in August, 
as it was offset in July by the inflow of currency from 
circulation and in August by. open-market operations 
of the Federal reserve banks. 
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Demand for Reserve Credit 

O MEET the increased demand for reserve-bank 

credit during August the reserve banks purchased 
$30,000,000 of Government securities, all of which were 
bought early in the month, and increased their holdings 
of acceptances by $30,000,000, while their discounts for 
member banks showed little change. The growth in 
acceptance holdings reflected in part the fact that, with 
reserve-bank buying rates for acceptances at 1% per 
cent, member banks could obtain reserve-bank credit 
through the bill market at considerably less cost than 
through rediscounting. 

Official buying rates on acceptances are usually lower 
than the rediscount rates of the reserve banks, ‘and in 
August of this year the differential of 54 per cent be- 
tween the acceptance rate of the New York reserve 
bank and that bank’s rediscount rate, though it was 
smaller by a quarter of 1 per cent than in the last 
three weeks of August, 1929, was somewhat larger than 
at the same time in 1928 or 1927. The volume of dollar 
acceptances outstanding, already relatively large, has 
been increasing in recent weeks, both in response to 
seasonal influences and to the. favorable terms upon 
which acceptance credit is now obtainable by the bor- 
rowing public. 

At’ the end of July, the latest date for which figures 
are available, there were $1,350,000,000 of dollar ac- 
ceptances outstanding, or about $225,000,000 more than 
at this time last year and about $370,000,000 more than 
two years ago. The course of acceptance credit out- 
standing is shown on the accompanying chart, «which 
covers the period since the end of 1925 4nd brings out 
the fact that it is about this season of the year that 
the seasonal increase in acceptance credit usually be- 
gins and that this increase, which commonly continues 
until at least the end of the year, amounted to more 
than $300,000,000 in 1927 and 1928 and to about $600,- 
000,000 in 1929. (The chart appears above.) 


a 


"THE MOST rapid growth since 1928 has been in the 

employment of dollar acceptances to finance various 
products in process of distribution abroad. The in- 
crease of $45,000,000 during July, 1930, furthermore, 
Was on account of acceptances based on goods stored 
abroad or moving from one foreign country to another. 
This increased use of dollar ‘acceptances abroad has 
feflected in part the fact that during recent weeks 
open-market rates on acceptances have been slightly 
lower at New York than at London, Paris, or Amster- 
dam, and considerably lower than at Berlin. It has 
been partly through the acceptance market, therefore, 
that pronounced ease in the American credit situation 
has been a factor of ease in the international credit 
situation. . 

The above is the full text of the Federal Reserve 
Board's review of the money market and bank eredit, 
appearing in the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin, made 
public Sept. 19. 
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Treasury Operations ; 

= inde ied 
Qut Plans to Care 
For Old Employes 


Number of Firms Now Said 


To Place Elderly. Workers 
In Jobs. Suitable to. Their 
Health. and _ Ability. . ;- 


————— | 
(Continued from Page 1.] 

ance (Co. cited an example of such a 

method of treatment which had been 

worked out with unusual care: ~ 

The Norton Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
believes that the average workex wants 
to keep active in factory work as long 
as possible. The company recognizes 
the danger of overloading the organiza- 
tion with workers who are paid. -more 
than their services are actually worth. 

In consequence, it has adopted a plan 
which has three. distinguishing charac- 
teristics: (1) Considering individually 
each older man to determine his actual 
working capacity; (2) keeping each in 
the best physical condition possible un- 
der the circumstances; and (3) so ar- 
ranging the work that each man is phys- 
ically able to .use the large. experie 
which he has gained during his "produc- 
tive years with the company. . 

The plan is administered through the 
cooperative efforts of three departments 
of the company—medical, production, 
and employment. : 

The medical department has as_ its 
function the repeated physical examina- 
tion of older men to determine wheth 
they are fit for the work which they are 
doing; and, if not, what their physical 
capacity is for work in the plant. se 

The production department has for its 
function investigation of older men to 
see that they are employed at work which 
will bring them the highest return of 
which they are capable, thus making use 
of their experience and providing them 
with a reasonable income. 

The employment department has for 
its function the transferring of those of 
the older men who because of physical 

| reasons are unable to work any longer in 
ithe department to a department for 
which they are physically'fitted, the de- 
cision being arrived at after consultation 
with the medical and production depart- 
ments. 

It has been found that there are at 
least 32 types of positions in this plant 
which may be filled by older workers with 
profit to themselves and the company. 

An allowance fund has been ist. 
lished which is drawn upon to pay each 
| older worker the difference between what 
he actually earns and the amount he is 
| paid. This prevents a hidden. charge 
| against production, The fact that at 
| present of 39 men 65 years of age and 
| over only three are unable to earn fully 
| the wages paid them is an indication of 
the satisfactory operation of the plan. 

Other Measures Described 

A pamphlet recently issued by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
on public old-age pensions - describes 
measures adopted by several’ different 
companies: One, finding that its costs 
were unduly increased b, the mumber of 
older workers. on its rolls, studied its op- 
erations to see where these could be 
profitably employed, and finally massed 
them in one of its units manufacturing 
a light specialty, 

Another, studying its various .opera- 
tions, has selected as Suitable for older 
men-a number of occupations im. -which 
they are not employed about machinery, 
except in the case of slow freight eleval 
tors, where it is considered that no ap- 
preciable danger is involved. _ Another 
company, which has developed a very 
complete plan for the care of its older 
workers, makes a suggestion involving a 





} gent citizens with interests in common 
| with the farmers and Farm Board: I 
| now wish to touch certain phases of pos- i ' 
sible cooperation. ° 
Americans Abroad Termed 
Critics of New Tariff Act 


[Continued from Page 2.] . 
States was never more necessary than 
today.” ; . : 

Mr. Chindblom said that there is 
world-wide depression but that the situa- 
tion in the United States is not half as 
bad as that in England and Germany. 
In most parts of Europe, he stated, the 
condition in the United States would not 
be considered a depression at all. 

“The new Tari’ Act has not been a 
factor in the decline of, our foreign 
trade,” said the Congressman. 

Asked whether he thought the reduced 
customs receipts would prevent a con- 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS . MILLIONS OF DOLIARS 
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audhion to demand we are struek By ¢er- | 
taiti facts. It is strikingly commd@n'for 
large crops to bring the.farmer returns 
mu€h smaller than small crops:. In mény | 
cases the smaller the .crop -the’ higher | 
the-farmer’s receipts for it... While in| 
part the size of erdps,.is. determined: by | 
wegther conditions, farmers have within | 
ther sovtrel powers: of adjustinent to} 
probable prices of,tHeir, products which)’: ; a fa : : . eg : 
5 = ! any event, adjustments in wheat acreage{of your members in securing at fre-{ areas indicaté that th 1. 3 c : oe : 

they have been slow to abe It ti close — eae, = erie br the anode of quent ce eS See — “2p rod Se ee meet have probably has cases where they havelists Jn cotton, although in that commod- psychological principle of considerable 
forddisposing of @r, ee p forward ex-)events;-and the far-sighted policy is to|over 90 days, foreclosures, and land val-| . ll : yee y ON/an unsatisfactory loan on an 80 or 160|/ity perhaps the question of improving | !mportance: , . 

ag _ or, carrying forward e€x-/ - akerthese adjustments: without waiting | uations so that through prompt analysis “™#!" acreages. Studies of the colleges|acre tract where an analysis of the sub-|the quality will do quite as much in put-| A well-defined premetinn puller gael 
a's ee particular ,Yeats ton a catastrophe.and-without depending | of this information the oncoming of dif-| in all of the southwestern States reveal ject would indicate the loan th ti : bo ~| make it easier in another period of ] 
must 12 worked, out, but.that the:pobn-' on some; chance ,occurrence that might ficult situations could be seen with little| the rather startling fact that the cost : © the loan on the pres-'ting the industry ona sound basis as/ years to adjust employes to less active 
me epoesl for dumping such Su Paes make.them unnecessary. jdelay and measures taken to help correct | Of production of a bushel of wheat even ent basis of operation is likely to con-|any improvement in production prac-| jobs as their .ages increase and as they 
on foreign markets must be “discarded. Oe Thats gortebriéfly into the Board’s them: before they reached an acute stage.| within the boundary lines of States like tinue unpaid, but by consolidating two or | tices, | slow up. A person who has worked up 
self-defeating and impractical. ‘It is. also’ position” and policy with the thought | Now as to specific things which you| Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma vary | ™°Te of these tracts in one unit, which Tin Weaietenh al + pietesd | through four or five jobs always has 
clear that all such methods wilk not: sat-| PO*? yoir‘should be aware of it as intelli-|PeoPle might do in the immediate situa-| all the way from 40 cents to $1.67 a| WOuld in most cases probably involve re- : , 2 griculture at’ more mental and physical resources of 
isfactorily cope with persisting “everpro- pli ‘tion. .I wish to refer first to the very| bushel and in that section the grower | Mancing of the larger unit, you could, Washington has been collecting informa- |-readaptation than one who has worked 
du¢tion; the remedy for this is to be unusual situation you have in the mat-|raising less than 300 acres of small |i" our judgment, bring about a situation/tion which should be helpful in uniting | for the major part of his life upon one 
fouhd in contraction of excessive plant- |ter of food supplies for the coming Win-|8tain seems to be _ rather hopelessly where the borrower was in position to|the growers to a sounder basis of sro. | job. 
ings, culling of herds, and cutting out |ter—the shortage of 700 to 800 million| handicapped. This, in our estimation,|OPerate successfully. In other words, duction, a service which is now being 
unprofitable orchards and vineyards. Pee ihn dealers ro. | bushels of corn. and’ at the same time| Means a ‘readjustment in the size of the make one borrower a good credit risk|broadened and made more complete, but 

After a careful survey of the. world) gure. in-dealine. .with sthe Sateen |a considerable surplus of all small grains | farm unit where wheat is depended upon| Where you now have two or three bad|which cannot be effective except as the 
position and outlodk for wheat, and the | hare gio ne we the Fao tated which, if properly handled, could be used/#5_4 cash crop. ones, information is brought home to the pro- 
poy te which - pointe, we oane been ie = conatadia te @ veliahis bask iae to make up a large part*of this deficit. | Each individual company represented A somewhat comparable situation ex- seems a process in which you people can 
have been everproducing wheats and can|Ot,the mortage situation in its YAM made ‘tate are agroet thal cracked for me to add that governmental agers 
me aot came me Stn |vlopment: "An, ndoa” singe oe-(an, Mong ame ee seerete|| FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CREDIT [eerste te the bet @ fet Sr 
incr i h ¥ , ast five,|cern needs to see its experience not only < to i i a 
mnprased ip cach yeas of fhe past Sve ty details but in reition to the gent SeROr# Varying from the basis of Oe ere snk 
wotld carry over that has contributed | eral situation. lto revorts Se 7 _ = o beiaer | our part oe colodl ; en rth ali ine 
heavily to. depress wheat prices last|_--A most important form of cooperation | +}. — th hi — fi — ~ eal full wal that the infl Rote Satuaaranele 

ear end this. This year, as it happens, | between private and governmental agen- We oage .. -veceioe gar Paar Rage sad i sau ts tet A ee 
y 2 y ’ ppens, by the State College at Columbia, Mo. e the a, is “ar-reaching and can 

@ most helpful. 


the shortage of corn, hay, and pasture |Cies is in the _assembling of reliable | . 
aff@rds an exceptional opportunity to|@Nd comprehensive information on the ve ares ences exeey doy | 
wotk off most of this accumulated sur-| basis of which lines of action can be in-| 3+ 7 cents - hrishel_or leas and’ allio: 
plus. The best information obtainable |telligently planned. Without such coop-|)i., in corn for feeding, probabl hich | 
indicates that a policy of extensive feed-|¢ration any governmental agency is seri- ae hey Brey 


Foreign Exchange 


ings of wheat is in the-interest of the|ously handicapped~in appraising situa- 


livestock grower and the wheat farmer 
alike. But it involves a marked change 


tions.. Private agencies are often unable 
| 10. assemble. such information because in- 


cost them a dollar a bushel or more. | 
Advice of Banks Sought 
As one of the largest creditors of the | 


Eases 


4600 New York, Sept. 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary of ‘the Treasury the 


tinuance of the 1 per cent imeome-tax 
reduction accorded 1929 incomes,. the 
Ways and Megns Committee member 





in sthabits, in feeding practices, which| dividual concerns are reluctant to dis- | agricultural industry you have a very 
is appropriate this year for ‘the first;close to private investigators informa-| deep interest in trying to correct this sit- 
time in many years. If farmers can be;tion that they regard as confidential. In| uation and any influence you can bring} 
broight fairly to appreciate the advan-|some cases this difficulty can be met, | to bear on the farmers who are operat- | 
tages of feeding wheat, in such appro-|and I understand that one of your lead-|img your lands or in cases where they 
priate ways as to give results known to|ing members has in hand a valuable in-| 4%¢ in arrears in, the payment of interest | 
be obtainable, the livestock position will |-vestigation in which many -of you are co-| Would aid. Farmers should be so ad- | 
be ‘strengthened and our accumulated| operating. A government agency can| ised as to the most economical practice 
manpius ot wheat will be reduced to nor-|give assurance of confidential handling for them to follow under these unusual | 
maf carry-over dimensions. lof. the individual reports, and- publish conditions which happen so seldom that 

Unless, however, we reduce our wheat | analyses that are not open to this ob- | the average farmer, left to his own ini- 
acreage, and thereby our average crop, | jection; it can inerease the value of such | tiative, is not likely to make the changes 
we $hall be faced with renewed surpluses | analyses by linking them up with infor- | necessary to secure the best results. | 
which cannot, in ordinary years, pe dis-| mation. derived from other sources; it The Department. of Agriculture has 
posed of for feed. The outlook ior world|can continue periodically such investiga- secguvee th pamphlet on this subject; 
production of wheat, and competition’in | tions’ as ‘experience shows are of real the 2, of the State colleges have done 
world wheat markets is such that very value. In the field of interest to your} . = gee and you can get an adequate 
few. of our wheat farmers can expect to association there has been much need supply of literature on the subject by 
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produce wheat for export at a profit over | of cooperation along this line. | writing to the. Extension Service, He- Resi RNG eee 
} 


said: 

“That is up to the Treasury to. work 
out, I,can very well see it is going to 
be a serious problem to continue .t 
reduction.” 4 


following: 


_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into’ the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown. below: 

Austria (schilling) .. 
Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) ............8 
Finland (markka) «...0.4..3%. 
France (franc) ...-...... 
Germany (reichsmark) , syrtyn 
Greece (drachma) .....7....... 
Hungary (pengo) .... ...cereeee 
BE, CUIMR) oy 4's 05 « nae oa readte 
Netherlands (guilder) ....,. dice 
Norway (krone) ..... 0. e.eseee. 
Poland (zloty) 6 -..6.eceseee vie 
Portugal (escudo) ......... sae 
Rumania (leu) 

Pain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ......eesesseees 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ..........55. 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. c 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) ad 

IMIS CEUROR) jh.) kv > cre carecers 
AMPA, (YEN) | 00> iccovcccccicrs. 40,8848 
Singapore (dollar) » 56.0833 
Canada (dollar) ......, - 100.1273 
Cuba (peso) 99.8518 
Mexico (peso) .......... 47.3200 
Argentina (peso, gold) 82.5628 
Brazil (milreis) 10.0885 
Chile (peso) 12.1247 
Uruguay (Pes0) erecswee 83.3580 
Colombia (peso) .¢seeescagiseee 96,5300 
Bar silver ...... Pe eee ecsasroens 





Member Bank 
Reserve Ba.ances 


U. S. Treasury , 


14,1144 





re ‘ | e | partment of Agriculture at Washington. 

mmepext tow grate pat ese eee wed | Cooperation of Mortgage Again on the subject of wheat farm- 

g aoe pating al ove- | ae ing, the evidence seems rather eonclu- 

ment - ao own our ues serena io Bankers Gratifying |sive that in this commodity we have a 

; onsen af cor po apecentn Le I’am glad’to find that important for-| most serious situation when we look for- 

e 3 eee ward steps are already being takén in| ward to an export market for the grain. 

a : this direction, Af. your last. annual con- | In om judgmems it is not going to be 

: atkbesed : | vention you pledged your “support to the| possible for the average wheat pro- 

San Francisco Road jemarts of the Bureau of Agricultural) ducer to compete with other exporting 

. . | Economics to obtain and dissemniate data} ¢ountries on this commodity except at a 

Asks Right to Sell Bonds concerned with the facts and changes serious loss to the American grower and 

BS) a .. ©. leoncerning farm mortgages in the United| our recommendation is an adjustment 

me Gt. Laat San waauaieon Railway | Gtates.* *’*.” I am informed that your} downward in the quantity produced until 

poh od eS Se aetee Pammerce Com- | issodiation has been redeeming- this 

No.i8479 for authority to sell $10,000,-| Pledge most cordially and effectivgly. 

Eee at consolidated morteass 4% 2, |The Federal Farm Board leans heavily to export a little of the higher grades 

cent: gold bonds, series-A a» upon the Bureau of Agricultural Ecu-| of wheat on a basis that will give a fair 

The bond “deb rae pis, ‘nomics for the results of such investiga-| return to the grower, but any consid- 

he pen s dré to be’'sold at 90% per’ tions, in their nonconfidential aspects, and|.erable volume of exports will result in 

anak o a and accrued interest - to|regards this progress as highly grati-)a continuation of the present unsatis- 
ee & Company, J. & W. Seligman | fying. | factory prices or perhaps even worse, 














special ac- 


Statement 
13.9465 ; 
26.7640 | 7 
3.9290 Internal-revenue rece 
17.5137 revenue $97,308.97 
26.7573 
Public debt receipts 09,180,500.00: 
-5960 
"” Expenditures 
19.4088 $7,193,246.57' 
‘ Refunds of receipts 
40.3660 31,332.31) 
basis. Probably we will always be able counts 
35.9889 arvic 
Civil-service retirement 
45,597.47 


Sept. 16 
-7208 Made P. . 
nate e Public Sept. 18 
se. 486.1348 . ; Receipts 
2.6174 Customs réceipts .., , $1,409,895.58 
23.8298 Income tax ......,...... 53,582,588.60 
1.2956 Miscellaneous internal 
we ee Veweee 
5.2374 Miscellan i pass 1 i 
wore se eous receipts :036,513.81 
Grass Total ordinary receipts $56,926,306.96 
4.4960 Balance previous day,..,.- 80,930,256.88 
10.6985 * Total ,++++$697,08 7,063.34, 
26.8688 
General expenditures .... 
1.7717 Interest on public debt seae. 17,963,180.92, 
32.2785 194,197.98: 
we approach a domestic consumption 29.4062 ceethae te 
29,2083 prose dso aly 1,009,401.78 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 42,469.94 
DUDE io. nthin 4.0.49 hee Ae 
Investment of trust funds 271,253.77, 
| 


Tees ordinary expendi- . 
ures 26,750,680, 
Other public debt expendi- , Ree 
tures és .+ 388,492,209, 
Balance today ., +» 281,79 rah 
Total ‘ -$697,037,063, } 


é ‘* 


AR 


The foregoing chart, which appears in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
made public Sept. 19, shows reserve bank credit and the principal factors 
in changes. (Based on weekly averages of daily figures; latest figures 
yr for week ended Aug. 30.) 


& Company, and the Guaranty Company) There’ is need of further development | Consolidation Advoca 

| ted 
or New York, and the proceeds used tojalong this line. The Bureau of enw Again on this particular commodity, 
payoff bank loans and for other cor-|cultural Economics- would especiaily|the studies made by all of the agricul- 


porate purposes. value the cooperation of at least certain|tural colleges in the wheat-growing 
Bs diy be ap : 37.0000 \ 





i: 
Atirnonim Sra OnLy 
Pustisnten Without ComMsnt 


State Finance 


law on Holding 
Of Stockby State 


‘Bank Construed 


Illinois Institution Miay Not 
Owm Shares in Corpora- 
tion Maintaining Title to 
Banking Structure 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, S2pt. 18. 
A bank organized under the lzws of 
Illinois. maay not legally owm shares of 
stock in a corporatioz orgamized for the 
purpose of holding the title to the bank- 
ing house, vaults, furniture and fixtures, 
and similar physical equipment, accord- 
ing to a recent opinion of the Attorney 


General, Oscar E. Carlstrom; given at the 
retest of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
co's, Osear Nelson, 

The bank may own its banking house, 
the opinion holds, but not through the 
medium of stock ina realty corporation, 

cause it is not permitted to invest in 
t#rcapital stock of other corporations. 

Mr. Carlstrom’s ruling follows in full 
text: : 

Lhave your letter of Sept. 4, in which 
you state that you find among the assets 
of a State bank certain certificates of 
capital stock of a corporation which was 
organized for the purpose of owning the 

nking Inhouse, vaults, vault equipment, 
Friar and fixtures, or any or either 
of them, and that these certificates are 
carried tumder the caption of bonds and 
securities, or under the caption of bank- 
ing house by the State bank. You ask 
whether or not said bank is within its 
legal right to own such stock either 
through jourchase for investment or oth- 
‘erwise. You likewise ask whether or 
not the bank, which is permitted to own 
its own banking house, should own such 
banking Thouse in fee or if it may own 
the banking house through the owner- 
ship of stoek # a corporation in which 
the fee is wested. 

Cannot Own Bank Stock 

Under date of Mar. 3, 1930, file No. 
2487, am opinion was written you by 
this office concerning the double liability 
for bank stock owned b I 
In that opinion I consider the question 
as to Whether or not a State bank can 
subsgribe for and own the capital stock 
in @vther bank. The conclusion of the 
opinion om that proposition is that a bank 
cannot subscribe for and own capital 
stock in s#2mother bank but that if the cap- 
ital stock of another bank is put up as 
collateral for a loan made and the rights 
of the hemding bank are exercised and 
the note foreclosed and the collateral 
thereby becomes the property of the 
lending bank, then the lendimg bank can 
become @ stockholder in the other bank. 
The theory of this last proposition is that 
a bank may, under its charter powers, 
loan momey on personal security and to 
protect itself may become the owner of 
puch personal security. 

The opinion holds that. itis ultra vires 
of the charter powers of a bank to sub- 
scribe arad own the capital stock of an- 
other barak in that way. It seems corol- 
lary to the proposition of subscribing and 
owning that the purchase of such capital 
stock would likewise he ultra vires. 

There is no authority im the statute 

der Which the bank is organized which 
Goud permit the investment of any of 
the assets of a State bamk in capital 
‘stock of another corporation. In the 
case cited in my opinion referred to, 
namely, People ex rel. v. Chicago Gas 
Trust Co. 130 IIL, 268 at page 285, the 
Supreme Court uses the following lan- 
guage: 

4 ithe Provisions of the law cnter into 

nd forma a part of the charter. 
tainly cammnot be true, that a corpora- 
tion, formmed under the general incorpo- 
ration act for a purpose other than that 
of dealimg in stocks, can exercise the 
power Of purchasing and holding stock 
in other corporations, where such power 
cannot be necessarily implied from the 
nature of the power specifically granted, 
and is mot necessary to carry the latter 
into effect.” ; 
Power Not Granted 


The court in that case held that the 
language of the General Incorporation 
law contained no grant of power by the 
legislatuxre which would enable such cor- 
poration to own the capital stock of 
another corporation. The language of 
the'State Banking Act is similar to the 
language of the General Incorporation 
Act of 2872 which was involved in the 
Chicago Gas Trust Co. case, and the 
reasoninge therein would apply with equal 
force to your question. There is no 
grant ef power in the State Banking 
Act which would permit a State bank 
to purchase the capital stock of another 
corporation, and I am of the opinion, 
therefor®, that the Ownership of such 
capital stock, except that it be through 
foreclosure pro:eedings in the protec- 
tion of the rights of the bank on a loan 
previously made upon which—the capital 
stock was pledged as collateral, is ultra 
¥* of its charter powers. 

ith reference to your second ques- 
tion, I wish to suggest that the State 


another bank.| ~ 


It cer-| 


Ane rep Heeriv, Baree 
by Tae UnNriren Stums DaxLy 


ee. 


| Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks . | 


As of Sept. 17 


| 4 
The daily average of Federal Reserve; $20,000,000 during the week, the ‘princi- 
Bank credit outstanding during the week| pal changes being decreases of $6,000,000 
ending Sept. 17, as reported to the Fed-|at the Federal Reserve -Bank of Atlanta, 
eral Reserve Banks amd made public] $5,600,000 at New York and $3,000,000 
Sept. 18 by the Federal Reserve Board,}at Philadelphia. The System's holdings 
was $1,008,000,000, a decrease of $21,-|of bills bought in opem market increased 
000,000 compared witn preceding week | $16,000,000 and of Treasury certificates 
and of $436,000,000 compared with the|amd bills $50,000,000, while holdings of 
corresponding week of 1929. United States bonds declined $20,000,000, 
On Sept. 17 total reserve bank credit; andvof Treasury notes, $22,000,000, Hold- 
amounted to $1,008,000,000, the same|ings of Treasury certificates and bills, 
amount as was outstanding a week ago. included a $45,000,000 temporary certifi- 
increases of $28,000,000 im member bank | cate issued by the as to the Fed- 
reserve balances and $4,000,000 in un-|eral Reserve Bank of New York pending 
expended capital funds, etc., were offset} the collection of the quarterly tax pay- 
by increases of $22,000,000 in Treasury | ments. 
lcurrency arid $4,000,000 im monetary gold; Following is the Board’s statement of 
stock and & decrease of $6,000,000 in the| resources and liabilities of the Federal 
amount of money in circulation. Reserve Banks combined on Sept. 17 and 
Holdings -of discounted bills declined| Sept. 10, 1930, and Sept. 18, 1929, the 
arian nenesinpeiee figures being in thousands of dojlars: 


RESO U RCES 9-17-30 9-10-30 

with Federal reserwe agents .........+-< 1,548,956 1,550,956 
redemption fund with United States Treasury 35,875 35,375 
1,584,831 
580,999 
809,810 


1,546,555 
67,195 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


1,586,331 
576,970 
796,299 

2,959,600 
152,890 , 


held exclusively against Federal reserve motes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates) held by banks 


730,013 


2,975,640 
151,828 
8,127,468 
66,471 


2,989,400 


Total gold reserves 166,731 


Reserves other than gold 


= Sew eeeeres 


3,112,490 
72,412 


3,156,131 


Total reserves . 69,423 


Nonreserve cash 

Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government 
Other bills discounted eee 


438,358 
495,558 


" 57,368 
125,827 
183,19% 
193,120 


45,582 
117,567 
163,149 
208,861 


oligations 


933,916 


Total bills discounted 241103 


Bills bought m open market “ 

United States Government securities: 
re eeeesertae 
Treasury notes ......0 ecccseeses 46 
Certificates gnd bills ~~ --.eseessssreeees 


38,085 
295,261 
277,037 


58,074 
317,380 


226,579 


42,658 
94,983 
39,968 


eee we wees 


177,609 
15,050 


602,033 
6,772 


610,883 
7,022 
989,415 
701 
722,305 
23,939 
59,642 
11,442 


5,001,383 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities ...... SOAR eH abe 


985,120 
704 
538,643 
20,409 
59,642 
16,957 


Total bills and securities ... 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items . oS be es vegres 
Federal reserve notes of other banks . 
Bank pwemises:....... 0 cof ces ceeeees 
All other resources ...--.. 


eereereeresee we eees 


1,367,678 
72 


885,916 
25,046 
58,890 
10,079 


sees ee 
teesreeeeeese 
seer seers 


teeseeeMeoeees 


Total resources . 4,806,377 5,573,890 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 
| Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve accou 


eee erces 


1,847,427 


2,381,364 
13,449 


1,349,329 351,250 


1, 
teens seeeecess 2,428,290 
21,176 
6,528 
20,639 


2,456,282 
3,706 
5,774 

19,784 
2,485,546 
704,476 
169,872 
276,936 
15,224 


nt .. 
COCIIIIRE isi ta sd ow we ccc cds: 

Foreign bank ....... 
Other deposits ..... 


7,658 


2,428,450 
841,196 
166,716 
254,398 

35,703 


2,476,633 
516,391 
169,830 
276,936 

15,337 


Potal deposits ..... .. cee 
Deferred availability items .. 
Capital paid in.... 
RINNE © or iow ci pha i690 
All other liabilities ... 


ew eerres 


Total liabilities ..2 2 - ce cccccccserrseresee econ 4,806,377 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined ............--.-- 

\Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents .....- Sn a6 Fite Bee 


5,001,383 
81.6% 


73.8% 


81.3% 


Pens 433,843 458,450 © 448,503 
The Board's staterment of condition of weekly reporting member banks in the 
central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Sept. 17 and Sept. 10, 1930, and 


| Sept. 18, 1929, follows, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK 9-17-30 9-10-30 
Loans and investments—total ......:s0068 8,058 8,041 


5,970 
3,541 
2,429 
2,088 


9-18-29 
7,542 


5814 
2894 


2,920 
1,729 


| Loans—total .......c.e 26 cece 5,933 


deeeeeteteseese ee aeeee 


3,523 
2,409 
2,109 


On sWeurities ....0.0 © cccaccccccesess 
BIR CUBES «6 ....00s0 00 o@ee 
Investments—total .....-.- . 


950 
i729 
750 


1,069 
1,018 


1,083 
1,026 
800 
46 
5,554 
1,443 


United States Government securities 
Other “securities ... 2 cccccccsessssssssocececcece 
\Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..s..eseeeeees 
Cash in vault ........ eieadee econderiivede 
Net demand deposits ... 
Time deposits ..... 
Government deposits 
;Due from banks ...... 
Due to banks ...... 
Borrowings from Fe 
Loans on securities to’ brokers and dealers: 
FOP Gwe account ... 0.0 6 occcseessee 
For account of out-of-town banks . 
For account of others ; 


rece eR eeese 


1223 
ee ee eeereeet vese 65 

85 
1,017 


eee eeeeee 


1,814 
770 
759 


ee 3,143 


2,542 
602 


On demand .. 
On time ..... 


"CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total .....0scccseecces 


seeereereees ee ee eeee 


| 
2,031 


Rnmierteted hi5 5 xo 0 oo cosetssegiesenes 


On securities ....... 
ME cis koceeme ede céocstienrcens 
Investments—total .... 2 2c eeccsessseeee 


wwe Smee ese rerereeee 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities .... 2 2. 2.es.ee: 
Reserve with Federal reserve ban 
Cash Gm wault fii... 00.6'cecccce. ss 
Net demand deposits ... 
Time deposits ....... 
Govermment deposits ...... 
Due from banks ..... 
Due to banks........ 


Borrowings from Federal reserva bank ..- 


Oe Sew eeeeerere 


eee eeee 


*Reivsed, 
nnn OT 


Silver Stocks in Bombay <a to the State common school 
ee | . 

Show Increase in Week | Union an¢ Ouachita counties, in the 

.- é ’ 

Silver imports into India during the heart of the South Arkansas oil fields, 

six days ending Sept. 12 totaled 1461,-| are the principal recipients from the 

» ounces, 1,448,000 of which came from | tax, the former county receiving a turm- 
ew York, and 13,000 from London, says | jack of $25,523 amd the latter $14,014. 


a despat D Com- ; ; 
area Mee ks one oe of So Tke one-third of the total collections 


Business Conditions 


9:16.89 | with an additional $7,000,000 for par- 


1,613,750 
645,637 j 


25,979 | 


5,573,890 | 


50 | 
5,193 | 


Currency in reserve on Sept: 7 totaled 
1,153,100,000 rupees, as compared with | 
1,154,300,000 rupees orn Aug. 31. Bullion | 
in reserve on Sept. Z was 59,900,000 
rupees, as compared 
rupees on Aug, 31. | 
Silver stocks on Sept. 12 were esti- 
mated at 5,000 bars, as compared with 
|4,000 bars on Sept. 5. The total weekly | 


,; was distribute 


d among the other 
counties in amounts ranging from $3.35 
to $1,700. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
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with 52,500,000: (Sas Dangers om Airplanes 
Will Be Studied by Navy | 


|| Govenor Pleads 


For Louisiana’s 


Road Program 


Special Legislative Session 
Told State Should Take 
Advantage of Current 
Period of Low Prices 


State of Louisiana : 
Baton Rouge, Sept. 18. 

_ The most important piece of legisla- 
tion before the special session of the 
Louisiana Legislature now in progress 
1s the voting of a constitutional amend- 
ment to submit to the people in No- 
vember the proposition of ponding addi- 
tional highway revenue to float a $68,- 
000,000 highway and bridge bond issue, 


ticipation in the construction of a Mis- 
sissippi River bridge at New Orleans, 
Governor Huey FP. Long told the two 
houses in joint session Sept. 16. 
In his address the Governor appealed 
| for the united and unfactional support 
} of the members in the legislative pro- 
gram which he has outlined. Bills were 
1 introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives embodying the recommendations 
made by him. 
A resolution was 
| Senate the openimg day of the session 
by Senator Donald Labbe, of Lafayette, 
memoralizing the Congress of the United 
States to submit to the pedple of the 
country‘a referendum on the prohibition 
; issue. Such a resolution was defeated 


lat the last session. 


| _ Enactment of the measures included in 
) the Governor’s Program will not only 
: Bive the State badly needed improve- 
ments, according to his ‘speech, but will 
enable the State to take advantage of 
the present period of low prices, and 
will, in addition, relieve unemployment. 

“The program is designed,” he said, 
“to take Louisiama from the ranks of de- 
pression and to place it in the atmos- 
| phere of prosperity and busy industry. 
Louisiana, after this special session, and 
with the program outlined voted, should 
be able to look forward toa new era of 
peace and prosperity.” 

Speaking on the proposal for a new 
capitol building, Governor Long said: 
| “The State capitol is an economic neces- 
sity. 
| repaired.” He uxged that provision be 
| made for housing all State departments 
in the new building. 


Four Desist Orders 
Issued in Missouri 





Deemed Unsound 
Forced to Cease Operating 


| Businesses 
4 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Sept. 18. 
State Securities Commissioner Fenton 
T. Stockard has assued four cease and 

desist orders. 

One order was directed against Ben 
Banner, of Graham, Tex., who has been 
selling oil stocks 


A seceond was against the Gold Ore 
| Loading Company, of Cripple 
| Colo., also found to be operating here 
without a license. 

Another was Stpeied, 


at a “marriage 
contract” concerm, the 


arriage Finance 


glowing terms to make marriage a fi- 
| nancial success, 


! Oklahoma City. The plan involves 
| monthly payments by prospective brides 
or grooms. When married a sum is ap- 
| propriated out of the finance company’s 





plan is unsound. 

| The last order was directed at EX. L. 
| Chapman’s Big 
| Worth, Tex., oil promotion concern, which 
| was operating im Missouri without au- 
| thority. 


Bills Imtroduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
w,. 1, Mr. | Wimberly. 
amendment to increase the State gasoline 


| 
| 
| 


tax by 1 cent, the revenues to be dedicated | 


to the public schools and the ports of New 
Orleans and Lake Charles. 
/ H. 2 Mr Erymire. 
| amendment to provide for refinancing 
the City of New Orleans. 
. 3. Mr. Wingrave. Constitutional 
amendment for reorganizing the New 
Orleans city markets. 
4, Messrs. 


H. Mr. McGrath. 


| a 


irport, 

H. 6. Mr. 
inclusion bill, 
HH. 7. Me 


Heintz. The omnibus 


Heintz. To authorize 


| special purposes. 


introduced in the} 


The presemt building cannot be} 


in Missouri without a |’ 
license from the Securities Department. 


Creek, 


Company of Oklahoma, which was _ or- 
dered to stop operations in this State. 
| The concern, Whose literature offered in 


was said to be backed 
by judges, lawyers and business men of 


| treasury to give the newlyweds a start. 
| Commissioner Stockard holds that the | 


Four Enterprise, of Fort 


Constitutional | 


Constitutional | 
in | 


‘ Bennett and Ellender. | 
Constitutional armendment for floating a| 
$68,000,000 highway and bridge bond issue. 

5 Constitutional | 
amendment to provide for a New Orleans | 


road | 


™mu- | 
nicipalities to anticipate their revenues for 
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Security Regulation 


Order Limits Trade Practices” 
Of 19 Western Oil Companies 


|Consent Decree Entered by Federal Court Restrains Con- 
| cerns From Entering Into Agreements to Control 


' 


Price of 


-_ 
~ 


controlling approximately 95 per cent of 
all gasoline manufactured and sold 
| throughout the Pacific Coast region, have 
just been restricted in carrying on in- 
terstate trade amd ‘commerce in gaso- 
line manufactured by them in accordance 
with an understanding or agreement 
which the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia has declared to be a violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

The suit was instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice by a petition that de- 
clared certain agreements of the defend- 
ants to be price fixing in nature and made 
with the view of monopolizing the com- 
merce in gasoline and oil on the Pacific 
coast, The defendants agreed to the 
entry of a consent decree (U. S. Daily, 
Sept. 17), it hag been explained at the 
Department of Justice. The decree was 
signed Sept. 15 by Judge Adolphus F. 
St. Sure, of the District Court for the 
Northern District of California, and was 
made available by the Department of 
Justice Sept. 18. 

The decree follows in full text: 

The United States of America filed its 
petition herein on Feb. 15, 1930, and each 
of the defendants having duly appeared 
by their respective counsel, the United 
States of America by its counsel moved 
the court for an injunction as prayed in 
the petition and each of the defendants 
consented to the entry of this decree 
without contest and before any testimony 
had been taken. 


Conspiracy to Restrain 
Trade Is Charged 


Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged and 
decreed as follows: 

1. That the court has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and of all persons and 
parties hereto and that the petition 
herein alleges a conspiracy to monopolize 
and restrain interstate trade and com- 
merce in the manufacture, transporta- 
tion and sale of gasoline in interstate 
commerce, which is hereby declared 
illegal and in violation of the act of Con- 
i gress of July 2, 1890, commonly known 
as the Sherman Anti-trust Act. | 

II. That the defendants and each of 
them and each and all of the respective 
officers and directors of the corporate 
defendants and each and all of the re- 
spective agents, servants, employes and 
lall persons acting or claiming to act 
jon behalf of the defendants or any of 
| them be and they hereby are perpetually 
;enjoined and restrained from carrying 
out directly or indirectly, expressly or 
|impliedly, the conspiracy to monopolize 
{and to restrain interstate trade and com- 
merce in the manufacture, transportation 
and sale of gasoline as alleged in the 
petition herein in the manner or by the 
means hereinafter described and from 





baie in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 51 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 

These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,137,500 customers in 6,766 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 





MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


oo 


CREE 31) 


2 


Bank Supervision 


Gasoline 


Nineteen oil companies, including the ,entering into or carrying out directly | of said 
| Standard Oil of California, Richfield,| or indirectly, expressly or impliedly, any | quote prices or make sales. of said gaso- 
Shell, Union and Texas Oil Companies, | similar conspiracy of like character or |line at prices fixed by agreement by:any 


effect by any such means or in any such 
manner, and that the corporate defend- 
ants, their respective officers, agents, 
servants, employes and all persons acting 
or claiming to act on. behalf of them 
or any of them be enjoined from doing 
any of the acts specified in paragraphs 
1, 2 and 3 of this Clause II by the means 
more particularly specified in paragraphs 
(a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) of this Clause 
II; to wit: 

~(1) Carrying on interstate trade and 
commerce in gasoline manufactured by 
them in accordance with or pursuant to 
any understanding or agreement between 
them to eliminate competition as to 
prices of sale or said gasoline. 


(2) Fixing by agreement between said 
defendants or any two or more of them 
uniform and noncompetitive prices to be 
charged for said gasoline, referred to in 
the foregoing Paragraph I hereof. 

(8) Increasing or decreasing by agree- 
ment between said defendants or any 
two or more of them the prices to be 
icharged by them for said gasoline, re 
foes, to in the foregoing Paragrph I 
hereof. 


Other Details of 
i Restraining Order 


That is to say in the following manner 
or by the following means or any of them 
or in @ manner or by means similar 
thereto, to wit: 


(a) By agreement between said de- 
fendants or any two or more of them 
to refuse to sell, furnish, transport, sup- 
Ply or deliver said gasoline to any re- 
seller in the Pacific coast area for the 
reason that such reseller refuses to sell 
said gasoline to consumers at the prices 
so fixed by said defendants, or in fact 
so refusing pursuant to such agreement. 

(b) By making representations to any 
reseller or resellers of said gasoline to 
the effect that rule 17 of group 2 of 
the national code of practices for mar- 
keting refined petroleum products, or any 
other rule or provision thereof, requires 
resellers who are not subscribers to. said 
code to post prices at which gasoline 
shall be sold by them or requires any 
resellers to sell gasoline at the prices 
posted by the companies selling gasoline 
to them, or any of them, or that failure 
so to post the prices or so to sell is a 
violation of said code or of any rule or 


or of any law of the United States what- 
soever. ' 

(c) Collectively agreeing through the 
medium of the défendant F. R. Long or 
others to purchase or in fact purchasing 
pursuant to any such collective agree- 
ment from the defendant independent 
companies gasoline manufactured by said 
independent companies on the condition 





order of the Federal Trade Commission, | 


sell the remainder of the gasoline so 
manufactured by them at prices so 

as aforesaid for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the defendant independent omar 
from carrying on the manufacture. 
sale of gasoline in interstate comnterce 
in anne ny the def ie t _ 
companies or for the purpose.of ena! 

the defendant major companies to~ 
ithe entire amount of gasoline respective 
manufactured by them at unif + 
noncompetitive prices fixed as 
aforesaid throughout the . Coast 
area. $0 


(d) By quoting prices or making. seles’ 
line or ca’ s te 


of the means or means similar therete 
referred to in paragraphs (a), (b) and 
c) hereof. e 

(e) By refraining or causing resellers’ 
to refrain from quoting prices other than 
those fixed by agreement by any of: the 
means or means similar thereto referred 
to in paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) hereof, 
or fram making sales of said gasoline at 
prices other than those so fixed. § | 
_ II. That the agreements referred to 
in the pétition herein between defendant 
major companies and F. R. Long and be- 
tween F. &. Long and the defendant in- 
dependent companies be reveked, can- 
oe -— ts and en eee ond all 
of the defendants. be pempe y enjoin 
from continuing to operate under the aid 
agreements or any of them. : 

IV. That the corporate defendants, 
their respective officers, agents, servants, 
employes and all persons acting on be- 
half of them or any of them be enjoined 
from aiding, abetting or assisting indi- 
vidually or collectively others to do any 
of the things which the defendants: are 
hereinbefore restrained>from doing.and 
intended to relate to any elimination. of 
competition which may or might result 
from the fusion or merger or consolida- 
tion of any two or more of the corporate 
defendants, or from the purchase by any 
of the corporate defendants of all or-any 
part of the property or capital stock of 
which are also hereinbefore adjudged to 


be illegal. 

V. Nothing in this decree contained is 
intended to relate to any elimjnation of 
competition which may.or might result 
from the fusion or merger or consolida- 
tion of any two or more of the corporate 
defendants, or from thé purchase by any 
of the corporate defendanty of all or any 
part of the property or capital stock of 
any other corporate defendant or. de- — 
fendants. ‘ 

VI, Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as in any way an adjudica- 
tion as to the right of any one or more 
of the corporate defendants to refuse to 
sell to any dealer gasoline so long as 
such refusal is not the result of a ec 
tive agreement between such corporate 
defendant or defendants and one or more 
of the other corporate defendants so 
refuse to sell to such dealer. 

VII. That jurisdiction of this cause be 
and it hereby is retained for the follow- 

jing purposes: 

(a) Enforcing this decree; 

(b) Enabling the petitioner to apply to 
\ this court for a modification, but not for 
‘an enlargement, of any of thé provisions 
lof this decree; and 

| (c) Enabling the defendants :or of 
{them to apply to this court for modifica- 
tion, but not for enlargement,. of .any 
iof the provisions of this decree -on-thé 
{ground that the same have become in- 


that said independent companies should| appropriate or unnecessary. 


ol 


The Time to Diversify 


HAT better time 


than now to carry out 


the sound practice of divensification of 
investments? And what better opportunity 
for diversification than through safe public 
utility investment securities? 


When considering diversification, look to 


~ 


us for counsel on public utility investments. 


Public utility securities provide many diver 
sification factors. The widespread properties 
and the varied services offer excellent balance. 
The records for long, experienced manage- 
ment are as enviable as the records for con- 


Banking Act specifically permits, in sec- 
ti \9 a bank to carry as assets the 
reg! estate necessary in which to do its 
banking business, It is empowered, 
therefore, to own a banking house but 
th) ownership of capital stock in ¢ cor- 

ratiom which does own the banking 
cee cannot be said to be ownership 
in the bank of a banking house. The as- 
sets of a bank in such case consist of 
capital stock of another corporation and 
do not consist of a banking house, the 
distinction being that a banking house 
is classed as real estate whereas the| 
capital stock of another corporation is 


personal property. 
Changes of Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


California, Missouri, Montana 

California: Will C, Wood, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced, Elsinore State 
Bank, Elsinore, closed by resolution of 
Board @©f Directors. be We ' 

Missour:: §, L, Cantley, Commissioner of 
Finance, thas announced, -Bank of Hermi- 
tage, Hermitage, purchased assets of Bank 
of Wheatland, Wheatland. Adrian Banking | 
Company, Adrian, closed, 

Montama: G. M, Robertsom, State Bank 
Fxamineér, has announced, Farmers and 
Mechanics: State Bank, Helena, receivership 
poy closed by court order. ' 


H. 8. Mr. Heintz. Giving the Highway 
Commission additional authority in’ the 
matter of expropriating lands for rights 
of way. 

H. 9 Mr. McClanahan. Constitutional 
amendment to“authorize the building of a 
new State hours. 

H. 10, Mr. Hoffpauir. To protect the 
title of automobiles in transfer and sale. 

H, 11. Mr. MeClanahan, A companion 
bill to provide for financing the building 
of-a State house through a 5,000,000 bond 
issue, 

H. 12, Mr 
Levee Board to 
in levee work. 

H. 13, Mr. Woods. To repeal the in- 
effective act of 1930 designed to appropriate 
$65,000 for the imtracoastal canal project. 

H. 14, Mr. McDermott. Fixing the salary 
of the Orleans parish criminal sheriff. 

5. B. 1, Mr. Brodtman. Joint resolution 
to amend constitution authorizing City of 
New Orleans to float bonds for the pur- 
chase of city ferries, bonds to be secured 
by ferries and rewenue from ferries. 


Repatriation of Jamaicans 


As the result of the unemployment sit- | 
uation in Cuba, brought about by the 
closing of the 1930 sugar crop, the gov- 


offtake was 350 bars, as compared with! aviation, he declared, when a pilot has 
560 bars on Sept. 5. been seriously affected by carbon monox-~ 
The market is steag@ly, Shanghai ad-| ide while flying, although some pilots 
vises; and the approach of Steptember} have reported that they noticed such | 
settlements relieves the business inac- | 8s. . 

tivity. : The matter, however, is sufficiently ina- 
Issued b rt : portant to justify a thorough investiga- 
( y Departmeret of Commerce.) es ae aod tite Beanies cee 
| contains sufficient 


State Severance Tax | 
Reyenues Distributed 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
; COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


sistent earnings. Diversification joins safety 
and yield to complete a triumvirate of 
sound investment. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


logic to make it a 
Possible, although not highly probable, 
explanation of the disappearances of 
| trans-Atlantic fliers. Carbon monoxide, 
‘he pointed out, might be a contributin= 
| factor but probably would not be tne 
direct cause of a serious crash, 


; Building and Loan Assets 
Show Increase in Georgia 


Wilkinson, To authorize 
pay for lands destroyed 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 SO. LASALLE ST. » CHICAGO. 


Arkansas Reports Collections in 
Quarter Reached $149,202 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


' 
j 
State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 18. 

Collections from the State severance | 
tax for the quarter ended Sept. 10, to- | 
led $149,202, it was shown Sept. 15 
in certification of the amount due vari- 
ous counties, fied bw State Treasurer 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 18. 

_ Assets of buildimg and loan associa- 
tions in Georgia showed an increase of 
$575,000 ‘for the first six months of 1930 
1 e @S compared with the same period of 
ae ee ba State Auditor J | Laat yeas, according to  saaistue ooops 
4 mphrey. | by M. C, Bennet, Chief Examiner of the : : : 

One-third of the total coliections goes | Georgia Securities Beeeicas The} ee ee of = net 
back to the counties in which the tax| mumber of shareholders also showed an | number of Jamaicans residing and work-| 
was paid and warrants were issued by | imerease from 15,083 to 16,407. ‘ing in the Cuban sugar districts. It is | 
the State Auditor totaling $49,734 and Total assets of the 38 associations now | ynderstodd that a more effective enforce- | 
forwarded to county treasurers\to be | operating in Georgia were $5,725,000 for | ment of th immigratién laws now in 
credited equally to. the common sthool| the six months period, Mr. Bennet am-| force in Jamaica will effectually prevent | 
and county road funds. nounced. Interest paid to shareholders | the return of these laborers to Cuba. | 

The two-thirds retained by the State during the period amounted to $204,000. | (Department of Labor.) 
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) Anomalous Situation of Citizens o Nation 
Being Able to Disregard Certain Statutes 
While Invoking Aid of Other Legislation 


By FLORA W. SEYMOUR 


Member, Federal Board of Indian Commissioners 
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Provisions Made for Propagation of Trees, 
Rearing and Distributing of Game Birds, and 
Protection of Fish Supplies 
By RALPH F. BRADFORD. 


Director, Department of Conservation, State of Illinois 


N REGARD ‘to the matter of obedi- 
I ence to the law the American In- 

dian presents a strange anomaly. 
He is a citizen of the United States. 
In the majority of cases he has been a 
citizen for many years. In the major- 
ity of cases he has also been a voter 
for a considerable period. He thus 
helps to elect. the lawmakers of his 
State and his Nation and may even sit 
in the Legislature or the Congress 
which frames laws for the people. 

A 


At the same time, if he lives on land 
still held in trust by the Government 
of the United States for his benefit, this 
law-making citizen need not be a law- 
abiding citizen unless he wishes. In 
other words, as an Indian he is exempt 
from the operation of a number of the 
laws which apply to the actions of his 
white fellow citizens. 

A recent trip in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana afforded some interesting exam- 
ples of this peculiar status. The Sho- 
shoni Indians, living in western Wyom- 
ing near the southern entrance to Yel- 
lowstone Park, have a beautiful irri- 
gated country which they are finding 
as fruitful as it is lovely. To their 
credit is must be recorded that they 
have responded well to the efforts to 
make them self-supporting, and that 
most of those who are of an appro- 
priate age and viger are making fair 
progress in industry. 

Their domestic relations leave much 
more to be desired. They are appar- 
ently people of an unusually turbulent 
spirit, and in family affairs this mani- 
fests itself in a jealousy which often 
leads to crimes of violence. More than 
half of these people are of mixed blood, 
many with only a very small proportion 
of Indian inheritance. Their contact 
with the white man has extended al- 
ready over two or three generations, so 
that there are none who are unaware 
of the law which binds the white man 
in' these cases. As a rule they submit 
to a legal ceremony of marriage, but 
they change partners at will and with- 
out: legal sanction; and all too fre- 
quently with serious and even fatal re- 
sults. i 


An attempt to bring a domestic tri- 
angle to the notice of the law was in- 
effectual. The case was dismissed. 
These matters come under no Federal 
statute, and the State courts are with- 
out jurisdiction so long as the offenses 
are committed by Indians whose land 
is still held in trust. 

The Shoshoni Indians themselves, 
through various spokesmen, objected to 
the continuance of this situation. They 


know better what their behavior should 
be, and feel that those who transgress 
should receive punishment. Yet the 
hands of those who would further a 
more stable social condition are tied. : 

Among the Northern Cheyennes, in 
Montana, another phase of this inabil- 
ity to meet serious needs was illus- 
trated. The reservation is chiefly. graz- 
ing country, and cattle must be a great 
dependence during the Winter. These 
Indians, the children of Dull Knife’s 
band which slipped away from Okla- 
homa to come North and join Sitting 
Bull 50 or 60 years ago, are counted 
among the more backward of the tribes. 
Still they are not unaware of the exist- 
ence of private property and the neces- 
sity which the. white man finds for re- 
specting it. 

Nevertheless, unless there is con- 
stant vigilance, the Indian who owns a 
string of cattle very frequently finds 
the number diminished. Someone has 
had a butchering and a feast at the ex- 
pense of his more thrifty neighbor. 
Usually the evidences are prety well 
covered, but often there is a trail which 
might present conviction to the minds 
of judge or jury. 


A white man convicted ef such a 
crime would receive from three to five 
years in the penitentiary. Recently an 
Indian admitted his guilt before the 
court. He was given a fine of $10, with 
a two weeks’ suspension of the sen- 
tence in order to find the money. One 
may surmise that his impression of the 
seriousness of his theft was not very 
deep. 

A third instance shows that this 
same red man who need not obey the 
laws of his State may invoke them for 
himself when they work to his will. 
The Crows have for the past 10 years 
sent their children to the Montana pub- 
lic schools. Before that time they at- 
tended Government schools where the 
custom was to expect the attendance of 
children after the age of six years. The 
law in Montana authorizes attendance 
from that age on, but does not make it 
compulsory until the age of eight. The 
Crows have learned this and many 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
keep their children out of school an 
additional two years. The laws of the 
State may not punish them for bigamy 
or adultery, but they are very con- 
venient to use when they make things 
easier. 

The Indian as a rule knows what the 
law is and how great is his own immu- 
nity. He.is in a position to create laws 
or to elect lawmakers. Yet he can snap 
his fingers at a great range of laws 
and disregard them ehtirely. 


Kitiminating Automobile Noises 


Possible Legal Restraints Discussed 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


is becoming strong enough to de- 

mand that everyone, especially 
those in charge of motor vehicle en- 
forcement, recognize the existing situa- 
tion and suppress those acts of nui- 
sance which are unnecessary. The 
time is close at hand when nuisances, 
heretofore unimportant from a disci- 
plinary point of view, will become im- 
portant and the perpetrators will be 
disciplined: All authorities will soon 
take notice of the situation and strive 
for correction. 

A motor vehicle has as part of its 
equipment a heavy horn and an engine 
which can be turned into an unneces- 
sary noisemaker by a thoughtless per- 
son. With the squeaks, rattles and 
rumbles, especially those of large com- 
mercial motor vehicles, it can be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest noise- 
makers in the world. 

The improper use of the horn prob- 
ably constitutes the most objectionable 
noise. The ‘horn ought, of course, to 
be carried as a safety device on every 
motor vehicle. It ought to be used on 
occasion, but there ought to be oé¢ca- 
sion for its use. It isn’t necessary to 
anticipate and toot the horn vigorously 
when there is no one to warn. The 
opposite view has prevailed in some 
States, and there was at one time a 
law, in a neighboring State, that the 
horn had to be blown before crossing 
each intersection. Better practices 
than that are becoming common. The 
horn is for warning, where warning is 
necessary, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

It is possible to stop in front of a 
friend’s house and toot until he comes 
out. It really would not take very much 
longer or be much more of an effort, 
to goin and get him. This would mean 
consideration for other people. The 
practice is common. It should be 
stopped. Not only should it be against 
the law, but a reasonable penalty 
should be imposed. 

Tooting the horn in'a traffic jam may 


Piste: SENTIMENT against noise 
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relieve the feelings but it does not help 
the jam, and certainly must jangle the 
nerves and jar the sensibilities of resi- 
dents in the neighborhood. 

Those who own large commercial mo- 
tor vehicles should see to it that the 
equipment of each vehicle is tested, 
not only for safety ability, but for po- 
tential noisemakers, and be sure that 
noises, rattles and squeaks are elimi- 
nated. 

There is a law against the use of the 
muffler cut-out. It is not remembered 
that there has been any considerable 
number of convictions for this offense 
in recent years, while at one time there 
was strict enforcement. One might just 
as well ride through the streets and 
shoot a machine gun, so far as the noise 
produced is concerned, as to run a mo- 
torcycle with the cut-out open. Some 
commercial motor vehicles still have 
muffler cut-outs which drivers use on 
the theory that the effect is to produce 
more power. 

The young sporting gentleman, who 
wants the World to observe that he is 
out in his best clothes, in a nicely 
painted car, and, perlaps with a good- 
looking girl beside him, sometimes 
breaks the law and has the muffler cut- 
out installed. 

The smoke nuisance: is somewhat 
abated. This is probably due to better 
construction of cars, but it remains a 
fact that on certain streets at times 
there is a murk created by an overfed 
car which dims the sight: and provides 
odor and fumes both disagreeable and 
dangerous. This nuisance is prevent- 
able. It can be absolutely stopped, and 
a smoking car in traffic can be put off 
the .highvay ifthe authorities so 
desire. ° 

Radio installation in automobiles 
should be nermitted but at the same 
time provision should be made for as 
much regulation as, in the opinion of 
the law-making authority, is right. Ra- 
dios might be a distraction for the op- 
erator and other operators in traffic, 
but they might also be a-benefit and 
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C rime Problems 


as Approached by New York Plan 
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Comprehensive Program 


. > . 
Adopted by Commission Outlined by Vice Chairman of Body 
By BURTON D. ESMOND 


Vice Chairman, Crime Commission, State/of New York 


T FIRST BLUSH one might say 

that the whole problem of crime 

control is to identify the perpe- 
trators of crime and apprehend and 
convict them. While that is a very im- 
portant phase of the matter it is not 
quite the whole of it. 


It illustrates, however, the popular 
misconception of the broad and com- 
prehensive scope of the work of the 
New York State Crime Commission. 
There has been an altogether distorted 
understanding of the work of the Com- 
mission, due to an overemphasis of its 
recommendation as to penalties and 
segregation of recidivists. 

A ‘ 

Instead of everlastingly featuring 
the “fourth offender act,” as if it were 
the sole and most consequential accom- 
plishment of the Crime Commission,'a 
true and intelligent presentation of the 
comprehensive program of the Commis- 
sion should be presented to the public. 

The comprehensive program of the 
Crime Commission includes: 

A preventive program, including 
study of juvenile delinquents, adapta- 
tion of school curricula, recreational 
guidance, and character-forming super- 
vision. 

A program of detection and appre- 
hension. 

Expedition of court procedure, elim- 
inating some of the causes of the law’s 
delay, and making the escape of the 
guilty more difficult and less likely to 
occur. 

Obtaining, recording and furnishing 
statistical information as to criminals. 

Studying, classifying and publishing 
criminal statistics. 

The promulgation and efficient oper- 
ation of a competent probation system, 
including scientific investigation of all 
probationers before sentence, and a 
helpful supervision of all persons while 
on probation. 

The creation of a full-time expert pa- 
role board, and the inauguration of 
scientific parole supervision, under a 
trained and definitely qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Extending: the benefits of the im- 
proved parole system to definite sen- 
tenced men during the interim between 
release under statutory reduction of 
sentence, and their maximum sentence. 

Prison reform compriging: Scientific 
classification of prisoners, based on 
case history, psychological and psychi- 
atric study; segregation according to 
classification; development of prison 
——z={_{z=_=—==_=_———————— 
pleasure during stops on trips, when 
the traveler could get entertainment or 
valuable information about the weather 
or other applicable subjects. 

As a measure of control the installa-- 
tion should include automatic breaking 
of the electrical contact which operates 
the radio when the car is started, pre- 
venting the radio from being operated 
while the car is in motion. 

The acts which show lack of consid- 
eration for others should be prevented. 
The time is not distant when lack of 
consideration will become a legal mat- 
ter, even though. not expressed in 
terms, in the sense that it will be evi- 
dence against the person who is guilty 
of such acts to prove him unfit to oper- 
ate a motor vehicle, 

To be.a successful motor vehicle op- 
erator demands constant consideration 
of others, altruism in the highest sense, 
and comprehension of the problems and 
limitations of other operators. 


plant to meet prison requirements for 
segregation, prison industry, better hy- 
giene, and the moral, mental and physi- 
cal development of the prison popula- 
tion; the reorganization of prison in- 
dustry; diversifying kinds of employ- 
ment; diszharge under more favorable 
conditions as to ‘clothing, pay and 
transportation to destination instead of 
to the place from which they were sen- 
tenced; better light, air, food, exercise 
and clothing for prisoners; improved 
prison administration. 

Deterrent punishment, particularly 
for flagrant and recurrent offenses. 

Retention of recidivists, who have 
repeatedly demonstrated their lack of 
ability or inclination to avoid serious 
crime. 

Flexibility, through executive com- 
mutation to jurisdiction of parole 
board, or release directly by parole 
board to extra moral supervision, of 
improved recidivists, or the reformable 
repeater type. 

The matter of recidivist retention 
should be approached in a sane and 
common-sense way, without high-brow 
hysterics, sociological sophistries, or 
professor-propaganda, based on bald 
assertion and statistical stumbling, 
without warrant in fact or substantia- 
tion from practical experience, and 
with a biased prejudice in favor of the 
antisocial individual, to the detriment 
of society itself. 

These professor-reformers and im- 
pressionable persons, who make emo- 
tional statements not supported by the 
actual facts, are constantly asserting 
punishment does nok deter crime. 


Of course, our laws have not stopped 
crime entirely. But what would have 
been the condition today without these 

unitive measures, and without the in- 
fliction of such severe punishments as 
have been imposed on those convicted 
of outrageous crimes of burglary, rob- 
bery, assault and murder? 

Of what value would the life and 
property of our citizens be today, had 
no such punishments been inflicted? 
Would the men with guns who take 
your property under threat of death 
have ceased to ply their trade, had so- 
ciety been soft with their kind, and 
refused to punish them, in accordance 
with the merits of their crimes? 

What we need in approaching this 
subject of criminology is sanity and 
horse sense; a firm resolution combined 
with a trained understanding and well- 
balanced charity. 

There should be neither cruel or de- 
moralizing repression, or soft and 
spineless sufferance; but such a scien- 
tific application of humanitarism. as is 
consonant with the safety of society. 
For after all, though a few may be 
sacrificed, society must be supported 
and its members protected. .Wild 
beasts must be restrained before they 
are tamed. 

If criminals are “sick” persons, as 
some of these theorists assert, but 
which those who have dealt with them 
seldom believe, then prisons should be 
called “hospitals,” and should be 
adapted as far as possible to the re- 
moval of the vause of illness; but we 
cannot be expected to let the dangerous 
“patients” go until they are cured. 

We should help the prisoners back to 
normaley, but should not release them 
to contaminate and prey upon society 
until it is safe for society for them to 
go unrestrained. They can claim no 
privilege over the leper or the insane. 


game, sometimes referred to as 

wild life, has become of substan- 
tial and continued interest to the people 
of Illinois. 

Every effort is put forth by the De- 
partment of Conservation to encourage 
more attention to streams and inland 
lakes, that these may be kept in condi- 
tion to promote and encourage fish life 
and to be attractive and conducive to 
an increase in wild life. 5 

Pollution of streams and inland wa- 
ters is largely the result of lack of 
thought. Pollution of streams through- 
out the State is largely due to the dis- 
charge from sewerage systems. The 
result is that in streams adjacent ‘to 
communities, fish life is destroyed and 
the citizens are deprived not only of 
recreation, but of a very important food 
supply. There is also the further re- 
sult, that such polluted streams are a 
frequent source of offensive odors, and 
are injurious to public health. 

Throughout the State there are also 
a great number of drainage districts 
which, under the name of reclamation, 
have destroyed fish life and brought 
about the abandonment of ground that 
has been very beneficial to wild life. 

While drainage districts are not to 
be condemned, yet it is very evident 
that their creation should be given 
careful thought and consideration. 
Many of them, in the past have resulted 
in great losses to the farmers who have 
made large investments in buildings, 
livestock and equipment, and have then 
been compelled to leave their property; 
purchasers of bonds secured by the 
districts have sustained heavy losses ; 
and the source of supply of wild life 
has been destroyed. 2 

Illinois, in its natural state, provided 
many places for recreation and free- 
dom from the toil of labor and _ its 
streams were teeming with fish and its 
lowlands and forest lands were full of 
wild life, that added to the pleasure 
and comfort of its people. 


Te CONSERVATION of fish and 


It was evidently contemplated by the 
Legislature that the purposes under 
consideration could be more effectively 
accomplished by creating a Department 
of Conservation. This is further em- 
phasized by the fact that by the efforts 
of this Department and through legis- 
lative appropriation, the State has ac- 
quired in the name and for the use of 
the Department 10,360 acres of land 
throughout the State of Illinois, con- 
sidered to be best suited for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the Depart- 
ment; for the education of the people 
generally, and for arousing and con- 
tinuing interest in a purpose So Impor- 
tant to the State and its people. It is 
planned that the Department will have 
in operation five game farms, produc- 
ing and distributing game birds in 
large numbers, within the next two 
years. : 

The Department of. Conservation 
really consists of the Division of For- 
estry and the Division of Game and 
Fish. The Legislature appropriates 
from the general revenue fund for the 
support of the Division of Forestry 
while the Division of Game and Fish 
is provided for by the sale of fishing 
and hunting licenses throughout the 
State. ‘ ; 

Forestry is a project in which nearly 
everyone is interested, as it seems quite 
natural for citizens of Illinois to take 
up anything which is suggested under 
the head of the great outdoors. The 
fact is the great advancement that has 
been accomplished in forestry has been 
brought about by schools, scouts, wom- 
en’s clubs and by the nurserymen of 


, 


the State who, through individual land- 
owners, have done a great deal of de- 
velopment work. ’ 

The proposalyto take worn-out land 
and make it valuable by planting trees 
thereon, which will ultimately grow 
into valuable lumber, is very alluring, 
and ‘to most folks it seems quite inex- 
pensive, while the fact is the matter 
of growing trees is a very serious prob- 
lem to undertake on worn-out land, and 
while the work should be carried on as 
far as possible and under a definite 
plan, yet the results, especially in a dry 
season. like the Summer of 1930, will 
not be very satisfactory. 

A 


The Division of Forestry has in. the 
last year purchased a tract of land in 
the Ozark hills of Union County, con- 
sisting of more than 3,000 acres, the 
cost of which averaged less than $11 
an acre. The hills of this property had 
been cut over a number of years ago 
and now contains quite a lot of what 
is known as second-growth timber, con- 
sisting of all kinds of trees. 

In this tract of land, we havé several 
valleys which are fertile, and in these 
we have instituted a nursery for the 
purpose of raising young trees for dis- 
tribution to the lands we are trying to 
reforest. This plan has been followed 
in Indiana with very good results and 
no doubt can be worked as successfully 
in Hlinois. 


In forestry, the private landowner 
has done the most to take care of and 
propagate trees and shrubs, and where- 
ever you go in Illinois, trees and shrubs 
abound. Many owners of land have 
planted small tracts to pines which 
seem to do very well in Illinois soil. 
On the low- lands, elms and other trees 
seem to propagate themselves very well 
if the ground is left alone and they are 
given a chance. 


The terrific drought of this season 
has caused untold loss to the fish in the 
streams of the State. Most of the small 
rivers and creeks are practically dry, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
employes of this Department to rescue 
fish in the low places, still countless 
numbers of fish perished, and it will be 
some time before the supply can be re- 
plenished, even though fish do propa- 
gate themselves very rapidly, and the 
scientific gentlemen claim that a body 
of water under ordinary conditions will 
contain as many fish as the food supply 
will warrant. 


The employes of the Department re- 
port more quail this year than formerly, 
and it may be that the lack of moisture 
in the Spring favored the propagation 
of quail. 

When the War Department several 
weeks ago decided to practically double 
the flow of water from Lake Michigan 
through the Sanitary Canal into the 
Illinois River they did.a very practical 
thing, not only for the fish in the IIli- 
nois River, but for the health of the 
people in the cities as well as the coun- 
try along that stream. The Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers were in the lowest 
stage known for many years, and. the 
supply of more than a foot of water in 
the Illinois River was also of great 
benefit to the Mississippi from Crafton 
on down to Cairo. 


* 

For the year ended June 30, 1930, 
the receipts of the Department for the 
first time exceeded $500,000. from the 
sale of licenses in the Division of Game 
and Fish, and it is the hope of the De- 
partment to so build up the property 
owned by the State, that the public will 
realize a reasonable return and reason- 
able service for the money they pay in. 
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SS Californian, has the a 
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munching and swallowing his way toia - 


Ith of health at a rate of three- 
cighths of a ton of milk annually, @ 


i et in sight. 
Se iad to California’s thirst; 
for milk and appetite for milk products, 
the records indicate, and the gain in 
consumption is largely due to a cons 
sistent increase in already high quality 
ratings which has followed #@ decade of 
efficient regulation pf the dairy indus- 
f the State. * 
ie. according to computations of 
Dr. M. E. McDonald, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Control, that mythical 
person, the +verage Californian, con- 
sumes but 21.34 poutds of butter, 6.83 
pounds of cheese and 3.72 pounds of 
cottage cheese a year, which it far 
short of the 760 pounds of milk allotted 
statistically to each State resident an- 
nually. But many gallons of milk are 
needed, to produce butter fat with 


+ 


which to meet these per capita crav- 
ings, without considering the 3.28 gal- 
lons of ice cream, 1.14 gallons of mar- 
ket cream and 27.78 gallons of market 
milk taken to satisfy the inner man of 
each Californian resident every 12 
months, 

California insists upon quality in its 
milk and milk products no less than in 
other foods it raises and consumes, and 
the increasing consumption of dairy 
foods is a direct response to consistent 
gains in quality\which they have made 
since State regulation was undertaken. 

Although State regulation of manu- 
facturing milk and cream was under- 
taken but five years ago, 90 plants han- 
dling more than 80 per ‘cent of these 
products now used in manufacture of 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
processed milk foods are under State 
supervision. Seventy-two inspection dis- 
tricts, operating under Department of 
Agriculture supervision now are assur- 
ing 96 per cent of all Californians a 
wholesome market milk supply, which 
last year made the unusually high qual- 
ity grade of 94.86 per cent. 
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